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1. EVZEN NEUSTUPNY - 
PARADIGM FOUND 


Kristian Kristiansen, Ladislav Smejda and Jan Turek 


Evzen’s curriculum vitae is remarkable in several ways. One could almost say he has lived three 
professional lives in one. The first started in early 1950s at the beginning of his professional 
career during his studies of Egyptology and Archaeology at the Charles University in Prague. 
As many young scholars of the post-war generation of Czech archaeologists did, he focused 
on chronological studies based on typology. At the time his main themes were periodization 
and synchronization of prehistoric cultures, their origin and absolute chronology, including 
the calibration of radiocarbon dates. However, for him this was the path towards further 
reconstruction of the past rather than the main aim. 

As the director of the Rescue unit of the Institute of Archaeology in Most (NW 
Bohemia) from 1957 to 1966 he proved his organizational skills by establishing a very 
efficient heritage institution. The evenings after exhausting fieldwork he devoted to his own 
theoretical research, writing his memorable Beginning of Patriarchy (1967). He also made 
valuable contributions to settlement history and demography in a jointly authored book on 
the Knoviz Culture with Jan Bouzek and Drahomir Koutecky from 1966. Then in 1968, 
when the people of Czechoslovakia hoped for a more democratic society, the Soviet invasion 
terminated all struggle for freedom. At this time Evzen had to make a very difficult decision 
between emigration and a free professional career abroad, and political discrimination in his 
home country. His choice was fortunate for his homeland and Czech archaeology but severe 
for himself. His job in the Prague Institute of Archaeology was endangered and his position 
very weak. In this difficult time he focused on various environmental methods, prehistoric 
demography and subsistence, mathematical methods and programming of first computers. 
He summarized his views in the Antiquity article (1971): Whither Archaeology? With no 
chance for travelling across the ‘Iron Curtain’ and attending international conferences or 
reading Western publications, he continued developing his own archaeological paradigm. 
It was based on a similar theoretical background as the processual paradigm, but Evzen 
gave it his own touch with a stronger emphasis on archaeological formation processes and 
the natural sciences, as reflected in the Antiquity article. 
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Pati 


Fig. 1.1. The participants at the meeting held in Bechyné (Czech Republic), where the first statutes of 
the European Association of Archaeologists were drafted in 1992. From left to right: Evzen Neustupny, 

Arek Marciniak (Poland), Ilze Loze (Latvia), Mike Rowlands (UK), Anna Marie Bietti Sestieri 
(Italy), Henry Cleere (UK), Maria Isabel Martinez Navarrete (Spain), Bogdan Bruckner (former 
Yugoslavia), and Kristian Kristiansen behind the camera. 


After the deconstruction of the communist regime in 1989 he became the director of 
the Prague Institute of Archaeology (1990-1993) and played an important role in the 
Czech Academy of Sciences. This was also the time when one of us (Kristian Kristiansen) 
approached Evzen and asked him to join the working group that formed the new Association 
of European Archaeologists, and the Journal of European Archaeology. Evzen hosted one 
of the preparatory meetings in Prague and in the Bechyné chateau (Fig. 1.1). 

Around this time Evzen published his approach to archaeology with Cambridge 
University Press in the book Archaeological Method from 1993. It summarized and further 
developed his earlier writings, and demonstrated his deep theoretical and methodological 
understanding of the archaeological record, as the starting point and necessary prerequisite 
for all interpretations. During this period he also gathered a group of talented young 
archaeologists around him and they carried through a large, methodologically advanced 
project that was published in Prehistoric Space in Bohemia (Neustupny 1998a), a classic 
book today. Although much of his previous methodological thinking was applied here to 
practice, it was also clear that Evzen had by then reflected on the developments in the post- 
processual theoretical stream, although he cited it only sporadically. He felt very strongly 
that Czech and Central European archaeology could and should stand on its own feet (see 
also here his contribution to Ian Hodder’s book Archaeological Theory in Europe from 1991). 
From this standpoint he effectively criticised the hegemony of dominant archaeological 
paradigms of the big nations in his much-cited article (Neustupny 1998b). 
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Fig. 1.2. The editors congratulate Prof. Evzen Neustupny and announce the forthcoming publication 
of this volume on behalf of all the contributors at the EAA session dedicated to him (EAA Annual 
Meeting in Plzen, September 2013). Photo by Jan Tauber. 


In 1998, at an age when most of his peers were heading towards retirement, he founded 
a new Department of Archaeology at the University of West Bohemia in Plzen. In his most 
recent position at the department he continued to actively influence postgraduate students 
and undertook research in the field of archaeological method and theory following his 
‘paradigm’ (analysis of contexts, synthesis and interpretation of structures). His theory of 
the Human World stresses the central role of artefacts in human life, discussing questions 
of cultural inheritance, complexity of artefacts, the purpose and expressive nature of 
artefacts, structures and events, as well as formal, spatial and temporal properties of 
artefacts (Neustupny 2007). According to his paradigm, artefacts and their transformative 
processes are the starting point of the whole archaeological inquiry into the means of human 
adaptation, specialisation, communication and expression of identity (Neustupny 2010). 

In retrospect, every step in EvZen's professional career may seem to have had a strictly 
logical meaning and purposeful direction. However, we believe that his ability to stay 
relevant is rather inherent to his personality, his perseverance and also his ability to adapt 
to the changing archaeological and political environments in which he has lived (see Kuna 
2012). Although he remains a strong advocate of his own paradigm, it has developed 
through time, and Evzen always welcomes a good debate. It has been a privilege for the 
three of us to work with Evzen during different periods and contexts of our lives. We 
congratulate him with his 80th anniversary (Fig. 1.2), which he celebrated by publishing 
his new book, providing a comprehensive overview of the Eneolithic period in Bohemia 
(Neustupny 2013). 
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PART I 


CONTEMPORARY DISCOURSES 
IN ARCHAEOLOGICAL THEORY 


2, SCIENTIA, SOCIETY, AND POLYDACTYL 
KNOWLEDGE: ARCHAEOLOGY 
AS A CREATIVE SCIENCE 


Timothy Darvill 


The epistemic basis of knowledge creation has long been a subject of interest in archaeology 
and one that Evzen Neustupny has contributed to through his award-winning essay Whither 
archaeology? and his book Archaeological Method with their central concern for theory, 
methods and the validation of knowledge. Tensions between the epistemologies of east and 
west, and between sciences and the humanities, have been well to the fore in much of this, 
and remain at the core of many wider debates within archaeology. But there is a bigger 
picture, and one that also has importance in theoretical, practical, and professional terms. 
Taking one step back from the epistemology of knowledge creation, this paper considers 
a broader ontology of knowledge, providing an excursion into the metaphysical nature of 
archaeological knowledge, its constitution, and its application in contemporary society. It 
is suggested that archaeology is essentially a creative science, and that on an international 
compass embraces many different but connected kinds of knowledge. Like the fingers on 
a hand, the separate digits of polydactyl knowledge are of equal value and interest albeit 
prioritized in different ways by different societies and subcultures. 


kkk 


Introduction 


Following the publication in Antiquity of a high-profile and controversial article by Jacquetta 
Hawkes about the nature and purpose of archaeological endeavour (Hawkes 1968), the 
journal’s editor Glyn Daniel challenged younger archaeologists to say where they thought 
archaeology was going and where it should go (Daniel 1969, 6-7). The competition was 
entitled “Wither archaeology?’ The prize for the best essay was set at £50; contributors had to 
be under 40 years of age; and the closing date was 1 June 1969. Two winners were declared: 
Glynn Isaac from the University of California, Berkeley, in the USA, and Evzen Neustupny 
based at the Archaeological Institute in Prague within what was then Czechoslovakia (see 
Isaac 1971 and Neustupny 1971 for the winning essays). The debate stimulated by these 
papers continued in Antiquity (Watson 1972; Hogarth 1972; Clarke 1973) and beyond 
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(e.g. Tuggle et al. 1972; Renfrew 1973), but at the heart of many contributions was a 
struggle to come to terms with the long-standing tension between positivist and relativist 
philosophies in archaeological thinking. 

Neustupny recognized this tension in his prize-winning essay while also highlighting 
differences in contemporary approaches adopted in eastern and western Europe. He 
helpfully suggested that there were: 


three main factors determining the evolution of archaeological thought: the number and 
quality of the record, the general position of the methodology of science and anthropological 
theory, and the prevalent ideology. 

(1971, 34-5) 


Such ideas were developed further some two decades later in his book Archaeological Method 
which starts with the memorable line that “No progress in archaeology can be achieved by 
simply accumulating finds” (Neustupny 1993, ix). But the focus of the book — implicit in its 
title — and much of the ongoing debate over the past 40 years revolves around reconciling 
methods and practices based on the notion that there is a ‘right’ way to do archaeology 
and that somehow its aims can be unified (cf. Barrett 1995). By implication, there would 
be an agreed epistemology based on established methods and procedures for the validation 
of preferred understandings and interpretations. Such a position stands in sharp contrast to 
the multivocal strains of much post-processual archaeology where critique focused especially 
on ideology and to a lesser extent on theory and field practice (Hodder 1992). 

Such epistemic considerations are important, but they only provide part of the picture. In 
this paper I would like to take one step back from procedures associated with the production 
of knowledge in archaeology, to ask what kind of knowledge are we trying to make? What 
might it look like? And who might use it? In trying to answer such things we are at once in 
a different debate, one which foregrounds the broader ontology of archaeology and provides 
an excursion into the metaphysical nature of knowledge, its constitution, its diversity, and its 
application and relevance within contemporary society. In short, thinking about the content 
and application of archaeological knowledge means looking at the very nature of its being, 
or more realistically the never-ending process of its becoming. Starting therefore with a brief 
consideration of relevant philosophical approaches to understanding the dimensions of 
knowledge it is suggested that archaeology is essentially a creative science or scientia and that 
onan international compass it embraces several different but connected spheres of knowledge. 
All are provisional in the sense that such knowledges are always subject to amendment and 
expansion, and socially contingent in the sense that understandings are only meaningful under 
existing or specified conditions. Four such strands of archaeological knowledge are explored in 
detail — narrative knowledge; strategic knowledge; indigenous knowledge; and contemplative 
knowledge — and linked to social demands for archaeology generally. Like the fingers on a 
hand, the separate digits of this polydacty! knowledge can work independently or together. 
For archaeology the recognition of polydactyl knowledge provides a realistic and relevant 
basis for thinking about the place of the discipline in the modern world and recognizes that 
different kinds of knowledge are of equal value and interest albeit perceived, developed, and 
transmitted in different ways by different societies and subcultures. 
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Dimensions of knowledge 


Since ancient times, philosophers have grappled with definitions of what knowledge is. On 
the one hand they have to separate common-sense and the obvious from abstract systems 
of knowledge; on the other they have emphasized differences between knowledge, truth, 
belief, justification, and certainty. Epistemology, the theory of knowledge, remains a key 
strand of contemporary philosophy, but its approaches are far from unified (Audi 2003). 
Gordon Childe was probably the first archaeologist to jump into the centre of the debate 
with a philosophical text entitled Society and Knowledge in which he explored the domain 
from the perspective of a prehistorian (Childe 1956). His view, overtly Marxist in its 
conception, was that knowledge should be public, communicable, and useful to society. 
For him, knowledge was “an ideal reproduction of the external world serviceable for co- 
operative action thereon” (Childe 1956, 54). More recently, John Barrett, Ian Hodder, 
Mike Shanks, Chris Tilley and others have pursued strongly relativist perspectives, arguing 
that the aim of archaeology should be the development of self-knowledge, a knowledge 
of the present, something that becomes an agent of social action and a means of control 
and social change (Barrett 1995; Hodder 1984; 1999; Hodder er al. 1995; Shanks and 
Tilley 1987, 196-7). 

Looking behind these ideas there seems to be a poverty of simple and straightforward 
analysis of the stuff we call knowledge. But there are some generally agreed characteristics 
(Audi 2003, 220-55). Knowledge arises in experience. It emerges from reflection. It develops 
through inference. And it exhibits a distinctive structure based upon perception which looks 
outwards, memory that looks backwards, introspection that looks inwards, and reason that 
looks beyond direct experiences of the world in space and time. It is also widely accepted 
that knowledge is socially constructed, a point well demonstrated by Latour and Woolgar’s 
anthropological visits to science laboratories (1979) that could no doubt be replicated by 
similar visits to archaeological excavations and surveys almost anywhere in the world. As 
Michel Foucault pointed out back in the 1960s, humanity has not inherited domains that 
are already outlined and have to be filled in; rather it is our task to define and elaborate the 
intellectual landscape within which we wish to work (Foucault 1970, 344). This is good 
news for modern archaeology because it allows the possibility of recognizing and working 
with more than one kind of knowledge, of reconciling tensions within the discipline arising 
from servicing fundamentally different knowledge structures, and perhaps even of charting 
our own territory by defining kinds of knowledge appropriate to the unique perspectives 
that archaeology offers. 

In tracing the emergence of archaeological thinking through the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, Julian Thomas emphasizes the use of binary categorical separations 
— Cartesian dualisms — of such things as mind and body, nature and culture, and physical 
and spiritual (Thomas 2004). Under such conditions a kind of positivistic/scientific 
knowledge was formulated within what is now termed a foundationalist view. This calls 
for the creation of an epistemic chain linking direct knowledge — justified empirically 
derived sensory experience — as a foundation for various forms of indirect knowledge. Such 
frameworks underpin much traditional archaeological thinking either through building 
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Knowledge 
[Information + Meaning] 


Information 
[Data + Context] 


Fig. 2.1. Knowledge hierarchy (after 
Davenport and Prusak 1998 and 
Mount 2004, fig. 29.2). 


DATA 
Facts, Observations, & Experiences 


arguments based on material observed or collected in the field, or by regressing generalities 
back to some foundational core. 

Following Davenport and Pursak’s (1998) lead, Charles Mount has usefully summarized 
this foundationalist view of knowledge creation in archaeology in terms of a hierarchy 
that progresses from raw data at the bottom through to a vision of wisdom at the top 
(Mount 2004, 244) which can usefully be represented as a pyramid (Fig. 2.1). Much of the 
everyday activity of archaeology involves gathering data and its contextualization to provide 
information (and see Chippindale 2000). Concerns that increases in the number and scale 
and archaeological excavations have destabilized such a structure by generating vast amounts 
of data without turning it into information or knowledge have been bubbling up for some 
time (e.g. Thompson 1975; Jarrett and Thompson 1975; Thomas 1991) and the challenge 
now is to turn this data and information into socially meaningful products (Darvill and 
Russell 2002, 66; Bradley 2006; Phillips and Bradley 2004; Cooney et al. 2006). 

Under the conditions of post-modernity, or counter-modern as Thomas prefers (2004, 
42), knowledge can be formulated in other ways. Amongst them is the coherentist or 
naturalistic view that is predominantly relativist in perspective. In this, arguments need not 
be linear, or lie in a grounded chain. Rather they fit, in a holistic way, into a coherent pattern 
of interlocking strands like the warp and weft of a cloth or carpet. Justification emerges 
because things fit the pattern in an appropriate way. Coherentist views are increasingly used 
in archaeology, especially for the construction of grand narratives. Looking for patterns 
across time and space represents a good way of exploring and presenting our materials and 
provides another outlet for the accumulating mountain of data and capta. 

Neither foundationalist nor coherentist views say anything about the content of 
knowledge and its uses, only how justificatory arguments are assembled and structured 
to give meaning and coherence. Moreover, the prioritization of one view over another 
has tended to divide one discipline from another and fractionate research efforts even 
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Fig. 2.2. Andrew Sherratts European dialectic model (based on Sherratt 1996, fig. 1). 


within single disciplines. The "Two Cultures’ epitomized by C. P. Snow in his 1959 Rede 
Lecture in which the sciences stand separated from the humanities has been a leitmotif 
of academic endeavour for more than a century (Snow 1962), bolstered and sustained by 
tensions already alluded to between positivist and relativist approaches to the production 
and validation of knowledge. It is a debate that has cascaded down into archaeology and 
in retrospect seems to have been played out over the last 500 years through what Andrew 
Sherratt (1996, 142) usefully characterized as the “European Cultural Dialectic’ (Fig. 2.2). 
This identifies two broadly parallel trajectories of thought, each using ideas taken from a 
range of other disciplines including philosophy, art history, and literature. Such borrowings 
are not always strictly in sync with the application of ideas elsewhere. 

The first trajectory in Sherratt’s model is predominantly ‘enlightenment in its approach, 
providing essentially evolutionary narratives in which order, hierarchy, and progression are 
paramount. Models of change are deterministic, and analysis is largely comparative. This set 
of attitudes can be traced from the classical revivals of the Renaissance in fourteenth century 
Europe, through the Age of Enlightenment in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
to positivist science from the early nineteenth century, and, most recently, modernist and 
processualist views current from the mid-twentieth century. 

The second trajectory is predominantly ‘romantic in its vision, with genealogical narratives 
focusing on meaning, action, growth, and descent. It is grounded in contextualist and relativist 
modes of thinking to produce accounts of the past that are largely interpretative. This line 
of approach comes into sharp view during the Reformation in Europe in the early sixteenth 
century, but its concern for the roots of northern peoples and the local origin of archaeological 
remains can be glimpsed amongst the mythical histories of medieval times. Later periods 
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favouring such approaches include the Romanticism of the eighteenth century, Nationalism 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and, currently, post-modernism and its 
counterpart in post-processual archaeology from the late 1980s onwards. 

While each of these trajectories unfolds in parallel, the dialectical element of Sherratt’s 
model emphasizes the periodic shift in dominance between the two trajectories. Phases of 
popularity, stability, and contentment with one line of thinking leads to disenchantment, 
challenge, and revolt, and consequently a shift back to the other approach. At any one time 
there is a favoured, rather visible, dominant tradition on one trajectory, while research on 
the parallel line takes on a reduced significance until the next shift in emphasis rekindles 
attention. The picture is rather akin to what Kuhn (1970) has elsewhere modelled as 
‘paradigm shifts’, and what Sterud (1973) called a ‘paradigmatic view’. 

If we follow Sherratt’s model then reactions to the hyper-relativism of post- 
processual ‘romanticist’ archaeology should now be promoting a drift back towards more 
‘enlightenment views. Certainly there are signs that this is happening, and in large measure 
it is being driven by the practical side of archaeological endeavour represented within the 
archaeological process (Hodder 1999, 20-9). But archaeology is also being swept up by a 
bigger groundswell of intellectual change in which the very foundations of the binary divide 
between the “Iwo Cultures’ are starting to crumble. Despite the fact that in the UK at least 
there are institutionalized and bureaucratic attempts to reinforce traditional divisions based 
on materialist ideologies (Sheldrake 2012, 6-12), the overarching principle at the level of 
those engaged in research is that curiosity no long knows any bounds and that there is a 
shared love of discovery and capacity for wonder (Willis 2012). Following a suggestion by 
Philip Esler (2005, 11), the term scientia — the simple common Latin word for ‘a knowing’ 
or ‘knowledge of’ — suitably captures a sense of knowledge that is built through studies that 
transcend traditional divisions between the humanities and the sciences and may usefully 
be applied to the outputs or products of archaeological endeavour. 


Knowledge/ Scientia: the product of archaeology? 


Focusing on the products that archaeology makes rather than the processes used provides 
a novel perspective. Certainly the sources of data and information that contribute to 
archaeological knowledge-building are diverse. Within the discipline it is easy to identify 
sources such as surveys, excavations, remote sensing, materials analysis, environmental 
reconstruction, and so on, while beyond archaeology contributions can be recognized 
from anthropology, geography, history, sociology, physics, chemistry, biology, and many 
other subjects beside. There is an implicit expectation all these contributions will somehow 
come together, perhaps filtered through particular theoretical and ideological perspectives 
as previously noted, to somehow align themselves and become archaeological knowledge. 
Over the past five decades archaeology has also become more politically aware (Layton 
1989; Gathercole and Lowenthal 1990; Fowler 1992; Kristiansen 1993; Jensen and Karlsson 
2000) with the result that what the discipline produces is necessarily provisional, changing, 
socially defined, negotiable; something that is perhaps best seen as a rather vague ‘knowing’ 
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of the past itself and more especially the past in the present. There remains an assumption, 
however, that archaeological knowledge is an essentially holistic phenomenon, a singularity, 
that somehow all the pieces of the great jigsaw depicting the past will be found and tapped 
into place. Is such a vision still tenable? 

Unsurprisingly perhaps, various attempts have been made to deconstruct, characterize, 
define, and categorize such singular bodies of knowledge that any given society may hold, 
especially contemporary western Christian societies. Three are picked out for attention 
here because of their implications for understanding the nature and form of archaeological 
knowledge. Importantly, all recognize one thing: knowledge is not singular. Knowledge 
is a multi-faceted creation, a set of inter-digitated knowledges: scientia embraces multiple 
sources and has a plural complexion that it not so much about reducing reality to its 
essentials but rather expanding reality to reveal its limits, complexity and diversity. As 
Rupert Sheldrake (2012, 342) recently suggested, “the realization that the sciences do not 
know the fundamental answers leads to humility rather than arrogance, and openness 
rather than dogmatism”. 

Foucault (1970, 344-8) suggests that by the later twentieth century humankind had 
established three faces to knowledge. These he graphically visualized as a volume of space 
open in three dimensions. In the first he situated knowledge based on deductive linear 
thinking that links evidence together, or empirically verifies propositions, such as characterize 
work in the mathematical or physical sciences. In the second face he saw knowledge based 
on the relationships between a series of discontinuous but essentially analogues elements 
that are examined in ways that allow causal links and structural constants to be identified; 
the kind of work that might be seen in biology or linguistics or economics. And in the 
third face there was reflective knowledge based on philosophical positions of sameness and 
analogy involving the formalization of thought. 

Precariously balanced across the planes of this epistemological trihedron, excluded from 
the three faces yet visible through all of them, were the human sciences and the rather 
peculiar kind of knowledge that surrounds our view of the human condition and human 
relationships with each other and the wider world. For archaeology it is plain to see existing 
practices situated within all these faces of knowledge: our empirical investigations in the first 
face, our inquiries into questions about social change in the second, studies of processes, 
social action and agency in the third, and our reflective musing on the human condition 
in past times balanced across the trihedron. In Foucault’s thinking all are part of the same 
body of knowledge, all are equally relevant to society, and even though each is grounded in 
a particular epistemological structure none should be privileged over another. Only when 
interdigitated together can they be considered as a body of knowledge. 

A slightly different view is advocated by Cook and Brown (1999) who draw on 
organizational theory to look at knowledge in relation to groups and individuals. They 
define two primary forms of knowledge: explicit knowledge as something conscious that 
can be expressed, codified, stored and shared across time and space in signs, words, or 
numbers; and tacit knowledge as something sub-conscious, personal, and context specific 
that is learned through experience but which cannot easily be shared or communicated. 
Both forms of knowledge may be held by individuals as concepts and skills respectively, or 
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Fig. 2.3. Knowing as action in relation to four forms of knowledge (after Cook and Brown 1999 
and Mount 2004, fig. 29.1). 


shared within groups as what might be called stories and genres (Fig. 2.3). Informal social 
networks with a shared or overlapping repertoire of concepts, stories, skills and genres 
may be referred to as a “community of practice” (Wenger 1997), a phenomenon easily 
recognizable within modern archaeology at least in the Anglo-American world (Mount 
2004, 243). Purposeful activity by the community involves bridging all four forms of 
knowledge as conceived by Foucault through reciprocal interplay. Here, however, the power 
and impact of their actions is in part at least determined by the values placed upon each 
form of knowledge by society at large (see Lipe 1984; McGimsey 1984; Schaafsma 1989; 
Darvill 1994; 1995; Carver 1996; Carman et al. 1999; and Coningham er al. 2006 for 
relevant discussions of value in archaeological work). 

A third approach is presented by the American philosopher Robert Audi (2003). He 
defines three interconnected domains of knowledge that typically guide our lives: scientific, 
moral, and religious. 

Scientific knowledge in Audi’s analysis is grounded in perceptual experience, whether in 
the laboratory or in the field. Knowledge emerges as one makes observations; inductively 
generalizes from them; and, through the inductive transmission of knowledge from one’s 
premises to one’s conclusions, comes to know the truth of a generalization. Axiomatic 
here is the notion that scientific knowledge does not automatically arise as we observe 
our surroundings, but as Barnes and colleagues point out “at the basis of knowledge there 
lies a causal relationship between the knower and reality” (1996, 1). To achieve such a 
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relationship there must normally be some questions or propositions about the world, as 
these direct our inquiries. The justification of proposals or hypotheses often needs deductive 
reasoning in order to create tests of some kind. As a result, some hypotheses are rejected, 
some are confirmed, and some that are confirmed become known. We discover a great 
deal by seeking explanations and positing hypotheses to explain puzzling data and this 
commonly constitutes knowledge too. Indeed, for archaeology this dimension of ‘discovery’ 
is probably one of the largest contributors to what we know. 

Moral knowledge by contrast arises from quite different questions. Under the conditions 
of modernity there was an inclination to see moral judgments as, at best, culturally 
conditioned assertions. Things have changed, and many now consider that moral judgments 
are justifiably true relative to a particular culture or subculture. In general, moral knowledge 
is not perceptual, rather it is grounded in reflection, memory, and cultural rationality, and 
for this reason remains contentious. 

Different again is Audi’s third domain: religious knowledge. The traditional negative view 
is that religious propositions are simply beyond the scope of human knowledge because 
they cannot be known a priori or on the basis of experience. However, the application of 
coherentist approaches opens a range of possibilities that take us beyond the futile debates 
about, for example, the existence or otherwise of a ‘god’. As noted, coherentist or naturalistic 
approaches seek patterns that Audi argues can be justified on the basis of experiences just 
as easily as on the basis of evidence. Here he is expanding the ontological framework not 
only to include more broadly constituted forms of knowledge, but also to take into account 
a revised justificatory basis that accommodates certain kinds of acceptance, presumption, 
and faith. Again this is potentially important for archaeology because the broad category 
of religious knowledge is not restricted to the great established religions and faiths of the 
world. There are fields here that relate directly to human actions past and present. 

None of these three treatments of knowledge is unproblematic, and many of the 
categories proposed require some strengthening of their epistemological configuration. 
Ontologically, all emphasize the role of creativity in forming knowledge, its dynamic and 
recursive form, and the interconnectivity of different spheres of knowledge that, like the 
fingers on a hand, can work independently or collectively to help shape and reshape the 
unfolding trajectory of social change. 


Creativity and polydactyl knowledge in archaeology 


Archaeological knowledge does not simply make itself out of data and information even 
with the addition of meaning imparted through understandings of context, ideology, and 
theoretical perspectives. As Coudart has emphasized (2006, 133) “scientific theory is about 
creating a representation of the ‘essence’ of the reality, rather than the reality itself”. For 
archaeology this can only be achieve with some kind of creativity — inventiveness and 
imagination — and in this sense archaeology can be seen as a ‘creative science’. Quoting 
words from Alberta University’s Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary Science, Martin 
Willis (2012, 13) notes that “art, like science, shares a deeply rooted bond in an emotional, 
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Fig. 2.4. Representation of four interconnected strands of knowledge/scientia discussed in this paper. 


if not spiritual, sense of awe, and artists, like scientists, often begin their work from careful 
observation”. Creativity involves the enterprise of imagination which begins with wonder, 
awe, and curiosity before being managed into action and discovery. Both deductive and 
inductive ways of working on problems are relevant and may be used in parallel, in series, 
or in tandem. Colin Renfrew (2003) has discussed the parallel visions shared by artists 
and archaeologists in puzzling things out, while Chris Tilley (1989, 280) suggests that 
“excavation has a unique role to play as a theatre where people may be able to produce 
their own pasts ... a socially engaged rather than scientifically detached practice”. As such, 
the mantra of archaeology as a creative science is simply: be curious! Archaeology is all 
about using the imagination. Curiousity-drived research is arguably the most powerful of 
the various research modes in common usage (Black and Jolly 2003, 36-9; Binford 2001; 
Darvill 2007, 4-5), while the archaeological imagination is the sharpest blade in our 
toolbox. As Martin Carver once suggested, we are digging for ideas (1989). 

Creativity spawns diversity and a proliferation of outputs or product, something wholly 
consistent with the recognition of multiple knowledges. Following the metaphor already 
triggered: the accumulating body of archaeological knowledge has many fingers so may be 
referred to as polydactyl knowledge. Here Foucault’s analysis liberates our attachment to 
any one particular structure of knowledge, and emphasizes the freedom we have to develop 
a series of parallel stands, of which four stand out for comment here (Fig. 2.4). 
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Narrative knowledge 


Narrative knowledge or formal knowledge’ is what archaeologists in the western world are 
best known for: big pictures of how life was in the past created from the meager fragments 
that survive in the present. It is a kind of discursive scientific knowledge that is not exactly 
history, nor anthropology, nor heritage: it is increasingly recognized as a valuable account 
of the past in its own right that may contribute to these other disciplines just as they 
contribute to archaeology. Archaeology is archaeology and brings a unique time-space 
perspective to the past with observational justifications based ultimately on the field-study 
of in situ remains even if aspects of the work involve the examination of ex situ materials 
in the laboratory, archive, or museum. 

As already seen, the epistemology of narrative knowledge in antiquarian and archaeological 
studies over the past 500 years has oscillated between positivist and relativist modes of 
thinking (Sherratt 1996), although how these positions emerged has for long been rather 
unclear. However, recent research, is finding evidence that the scientific revolution in Europe 
in the seventeenth century had deeper roots than once thought with increasing consensus 
that acknowledges the medieval foundation of early modern science and a fundamental 
debt to thinking in the Islamic world before AD 1200 (Beckwith 2012). Central here is 
what Beckwith (2012) calls the ‘recursive argument method’ (RAM) which is characterized 
by the recursive pattern of argument, sub-argument, sub-sub-argument and so on. It is an 
interesting pattern that as it developed gave rise to asymmetries. Grossly simplified, the 
conventional RAM was complemented by a scheme that involved question, response to 
question, and objections to the responses, a scheme of thinking that might have prompted 
the foundation of the Enlightenment ‘scientific method’ based on question, hypothesis, 
test, acceptance/rejection/ modification of the original hypothesis (Gribbin 2005, 275-318). 
Indeed, it would be deliciously ironic if an intellectual tradition that subdivided to separately 
privilege the thinking of artists and scientists for more than eight centuries was finally 
reuniting under the collective banner of scientia. 

Notwithstanding, traditional propositional or foundational knowledge of the kind 
embraced by narrative knowledge is credited with a high degree of certainty even though 
it can only be certain in the sense that it is a true belief based in the right way on the right 
kind of ground. This is not necessarily so, and it is better to view certainty as a gradient 
rather than an absolute (Audi 2003, 262-5). Coherentist or naturalistic approaches also 
have much to offer and are based on acquaintance rather than description, emphasizing 
either causal relationships or reliance on the archaeological process, theoretical perspective, 
or ideological stance as a means for justification. Either way, we increasingly have to accept 
that narrative knowledge is approximate knowledge — a well-grounded belief that holds 
true up to a certain level. And it also has to be accepted that such knowledge is not ‘value 
free’: ideology provides a link between scientific questions and political objectives but 
most ideologies are more concerned with how individuals should behave rather than how 
they do behave (Lull er al. 2012, 276). Ostensibly at least, narrative knowledge is about 
the past, but as American singer Bruce Springstein is quoted as saying, “The past is never 
the past. It is always present” (Hagen 2009), a statement echoing George Orwell’s famous 
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proposition that “Who controls the past controls the future, who controls the present 
controls the past” (1949, 213) and raising the question of what archaeological knowledge 
in the context of the present might look like. 


Strategic knowledge 


Strategic knowledge, also sometimes called milieu knowledge, is a relatively new and 
important field for archaeologists to be working in. It is all about the past in the present, 
providing perspectives and opinions that inform social policy (foresight), the application of 
legislation, decision-making at all levels, and cultural resource management. It represents 
the knowledge-set most relevant to the sector of the discipline in which most archaeologists 
now find themselves working. 

At a general level there is much to contribute to debates such as those concerning global 
warming, climate change, resource sustainability, identity, and globalization, although 
rarely are archaeologists seen pitching-in with the case-studies and material that they have 
to hand (but see Fagan 2004; Mitchell 2008). Locally, archaeology can and should make a 
contribution to debates about where roads, factories, houses, and all kinds of other facilities 
and infrastructure should be built, what form it should take, and which bits of the past should 
be destroyed and which retained. Robust approaches to site appraisal, desk-based assessment, 
field evaluation, predictive modelling, and the formulation of mitigation strategies have 
been developed in the field of Archaeological Resource Management and a significant body 
of strategic knowledge is building up (e.g. Ove Arup 1991; Darvill and Gerrard 1994; Van 
Leusen and Kamermans 2005). In the case of Stonehenge in Wiltshire, UK, the accumulation 
of strategic knowledge in relation to the relocation of the visitor centre, closure of the A344 
road beside the iconic monument, and the up-grading of the main A303 road that runs across 
the middle of the World Heritage Site threatens to dwarf the narrative knowledge about the 
great stone monument itself (Darvill 2005, 11-14; 2006, 276-80 with earlier references). 

Archaeology has become an environmental quality issue with the gradual alignment of 
archaeological interests with the environmental lobby and the green movement (Macinnes 
and Wickham Jones 1992). There has also been success in integrating archaeological matters 
with spatial planning systems at local and regional level and through Environmental 
Impact Assessment (Thomas and Ralston 1993; Wainwright 1993). Archaeology in its 
broadest sense has also become an environmental design issue, with links now being forged 
with tourism, leisure, and the entertainment industries that in the western world are fast 
becoming key drivers of economic growth (Leask and Fyall 2006). 

Archaeology is also becoming a quality of life issue. One key development was the concept 
of the “Therapeutic Landscape’, developed by Wil Gesler in the early 1990s as a framework 
for the analysis of natural, built, social, and symbolic environments that can contribute to 
healing and well-being (Gesler 1993; Williams 2007). A UK policy discussion document, 
Better Places to Live (DCMS 2005) sets out a case for strengthening the relationship between 
communities and the built environment as a way to better understand identity saying that 
“all of these historic places still form part of peoples’ lives ... we should do more to make 
this connection between people and places” (DCMS 2005, 13-14). 
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Another field for the development and deployment of strategic knowledge is by using 
understandings of the past (narrative knowledge) to create better understandings of the present 
and projections for the future. Such an approach is fostered by what historical geographers 
have called ‘recentism’ (Jones 2004), although in an anthropological or ethnoarchaeological 
context such ancient-modern comparisons might be better seen as a particular application 
of formal analogies (cf. Hodder 1982, 11-27). Much is made of this in what might be 
termed popular science, as for example in Jared Diamond’s book Collapse (2004), but rather 
few conversations have been developed between archaeologists and other contemporary 
sciences (cf. Lauwerier and Plug 2004; Smith er al. 2012). Two exceptions may however 
be noted. The first is urbanism, where for example Michael Smith (2010) has used insights 
from ancient cities studied archaeologically to generate insights into issues of urban sprawl, 
squatter-settlement, and urban sustainability. The second is in relation to the management of 
cultural landscapes (cf. Darvill and Gojda 2001). Here the concept of sustainability has long 
been taken as a guiding principle but its application can now be expanded by the notion of 
long-term “social-ecological resilience” (Plieninger and Bieling 2012). 


Indigenous knowledge 


Indigenous knowledge involves an understanding of a past that is brought into the 
present from some earlier tradition, or from one culture into another, and is sometimes 
known as tacit knowledge or informal knowledge. It is, in a very real sense, part of a 
past-present continuum communicated and transmitted by memory, folklore, and many 
aspects of intangible heritage such as oral tradition, song, and dance. All contribute to 
indigenous knowledge whether or not there are surviving aboriginal populations. Barth 
(2002) considers how ‘tradition-specific knowledge is assembled as particular relationships 
between a substantive corpus of assertions, a range of media representations, and the social 
organization of the community itself. This, he argues, is not a diffuse relativism in which 
anything goes, but rather a way in which individual human experiences of the world 
generate culturally diverse meanings and world-views. Thus in looking at North American 
indigenous communities Cajete (2000, 2) notes that native science is a metaphor for a wide 
range of tribal processes of perceiving, thinking, acting, and ‘coming to know’ that have 
evolved through human experiences of the natural world in such a way that native science 
is born of a lived and storied participation with the natural landscape. 

Indigenous knowledge, in some ways perhaps a kind moral knowledge in Audi’s scheme 
discussed above, remains poorly explored territory in archaeology, although it is an area 
that we are waking-up to fast (Cleere 2006; Whitley 2007). Already there are international 
conventions and agreements safeguarding human rights, protecting common heritage, and 
perpetuating all manner of culturally-specific moral and ethical judgments. Two recent 
examples give a flavour. The Council of Europe’s Framework Convention on the Value of 
Cultural Heritage for Society, aims to recognize individual and collective responsibility 
towards cultural heritage (CoE 2005). It asks parties to the convention to take necessary 
steps to apply the provisions of the convention for the construction of a peaceful and 
democratic society supportive of sustainable development and the promotion of cultural 
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diversity. And in a similar vein, UNESCO is promoting its Convention on the protection 
of the diversity of cultural contents and artistic expressions approved in 2005. This includes 
amongst its objectives the desire to “give recognition to the distinctive nature of cultural 
goods and services as vehicles of identity, values and meaning” and to “provide a framework 
within which cultures may freely evolve and interact” (UNESCO 2005, Art. 1). 

Importantly, although indigenous knowledge is mainly associated with the ‘here and 
now (= present), axiomatic to the archaeological project is the notion that must also be 
a ‘there and then’ (= past) within which indigenous knowledge would have provided the 
fundamental underpinnings. As such, past indigenous knowledge must be seen as a non- 
discursive knowledge set with embodied world-views, unconscious habbits, doxa, and daily 
practices involving codified and emblematic traditions that provided the key means of 
communication and transmission. As Alberti and Bray point out (2009, 337), indigenous 
concepts of animating essences and cross-cutting natural ‘life-forces’ were once at the centre 
of ethnographic research, but through the later twentieth century they were branded as 
mystical, primitive, and ‘unscientific’. The same could also be said of archaeological research, 
but even more difficult to accept in recent decades has been the fourth and final strand 
of knowledge to briefly explore here. This involves what western positivist science would 
classify as unsubstantiated belief. 


Contemplative knowledge 


Contemplative knowledge is perhaps the most alien of these four strands for archaeologists 
to grasp as it mainly relates to personal insights, beliefs, emotions, and understandings 
that provide the basis for attachments to a particular place, time, or event, while often 
contributing to a sense of identity and a place in the world. Connecting to sites and 
items that clearly provide a direct attachment to the past is important in the creation of 
contemplative knowledge. The 20,000 or so people that regularly turn up at Stonehenge 
for the summer solstice are not there to receive narrative knowledge about the stones and 
their landscape (however much we might feel moved to tell them about it). Rather, they 
are seeking, in all sorts of ways, religious experiences which, however flimsy they might 
seem, must surely be the basis for establishing some kind of contemplative knowledge. 
Contributing to such knowledge, and engaging with the construction of this kind of 
knowledge, provides a challenge for the future and great scope for bringing something new 
and innovative to the field of archaeological theory. 


Conclusion 


Archaeology is an international discipline with a long history and compelling links to sites 
and landscapes that collectively tell the unique story of human existence over several million 
years. Much effort has been devoted to establishing fruitful methods and agreed practices, to 
recognizing the ideological influences on interpretative models, and to developing acceptable 
epistemologies in order to validate interpretations and understandings. Here attention 
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has focused on how archaeological data and information can be used at higher levels of 
abstraction by combining information and meaning to create knowledge. Accepting that 
knowledge building is a creative process, and that archaeology draws on a wide spectrum 
of sources across the arts, humanities, and sciences to establish a polydactyl knowledge or 
scientia, then the pursuit of knowledge and the search for meaning and reality takes the 
discipline and its practitioners to the edge of what is humanly knowable. Curiosity knows no 
bounds and our task it to develop knowledge premised on the basis of reasoned objectives, 
neutral observation, and evidence-gathering. Knowledge-making should be policy-relevant, 
fit for current challenges, solution-driven, and of course stimulating and interesting in its 
own terms. Recognizing the existence of polydactyl (plural) knowledge in archaeology 
parallels ways of thinking in other academic arenas, for example in technological analysis 
and management studies (Fleck and Tierney 1991; Fleck 2007). It allows archaeology’s 
community of practice to enrich everyone’s quality of life and increase the value of 
investment in the subject by providing and promoting different kinds of knowledge that 
support a range of different social needs. 
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3. BEYOND THEORETICAL ARCHAEOLOGY: 
A MANIFESTO FOR RECONSTRUCTING 
INTERPRETATION IN ARCHAEOLOGY 


John Bintliff 


In an earlier volume celebrating Evzen Neustupny’s inspirational work — Whither Archaeology 
(1995), I criticized the narrow horizons within which successive movements in Western 
European Archaeological Theory have imprisoned academics and students. More recently, 
with Mark Pearce (2011), I have characterized the evolution of mainstream Theoretical 
Archaeology in Western Europe since the 1960s as a steady progression from any claim to 
a neutral, open scientific endeavour, towards relentlessly pure ideology. This contribution 
will set out how we could reform the process of interpretation in Archaeology, and liberate 
professional teachers, fieldworkers and students from the current absence of critical, 
reflective and diverse approaches to reconstructing the Past. 


Dedication 


Evzen Neustupny has been a key figure in European archaeology since the 1960s and 
shows no signs of slowing down in his ‘mature years’. His contributions to later prehistory, 
landscape archaeology and field techniques are themselves sufficient to guarantee him a 
place in the archaeological ‘Oscar for lifetime achievement’, but he has also been a leading 
figure in the development of interpretative method and theory, what has come to be called 
Archaeological Theory. Absorbing all novelties, while never forgetting the deep resources of 
ideas he has inherited from Mitteleuropa archaeology and historical geography, Evzen has 
never ceased to be at the forefront of applications and discussions in the world of concepts 
and approaches (cf. Neustupny 1971; 1993, and his more recent theory volumes in Czech 
from 2007 and 2010). This paper is dedicated to him and will address this last aspect, 
the so-called Theoretical Archaeology. In particular it turns to a central issue which Evzen 
raised percipiently in 1971 and which I shall demonstrate has become a critical failing in 
the “Theory Project’ in archaeology since the 1960s. In his classic Antiquity paper of that 
year, Evzen focussed on the dangers of failing to harmonize scientific approaches and those 
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of the humanities in the development of new approaches, concluding that “it is imperative 
to develop the theory of models and to exemplify it in concrete cases” (op. cit., 39). 


Introduction 


Since the introduction of explicit "Iheory into European archaeology from the late 
1960s, the academic side of the discipline has increasingly been led to quite novel views 
of the nature of our profession, especially since the advent of Post-Processualism (aka 
Post-Modernism), although the trend began with Processual or New Archaeology. I wish 
to particularly highlight two central concepts in this rethinking which now form pillars 
of current orthodoxy (cf. Johnson 2010). Firstly that there is no such thing as doing 
archaeology without theory, all our work is 'theory-laden'. Secondly, there can be no such 
thing as objectivity in archaeology, since each archaeologist brings to his/her research 
unavoidable preconceptions from their own cultural background; talk of archaeology as a 
‘science’ is thus no longer supportable . 

The clear implication of these key principles for the contemporary Archaeological 
Theory community, is that those who specialize in Theory hold a privileged role in the 
discipline, forming an intellectual elite whose wisdom should trickle down to students, 
and other practitioners whose work is more focused on collecting data and ordering it. A 
second conclusion to be drawn from this scenario is that, by being ultimately unable to 
understand past communities except on our own terms, we are mainly deploying antiquity 
in a discussion about contemporary society, in which case the appropriate discourses are 
those of philosophy and sociology, and even of literature. Since most archaeologists must 
specialize in many other skills, not least the majority who work in the public or commercial 
sphere, knowledge of these non-archaeological fields becomes the special prerogative of the 
minority of acknowledged theorists in the discipline. 

Let me state at once that the two central statements I have just identified at the heart 
of the Theory Project, are no more than assertions, and I do not believe in either of 
them. It follows that the associated implications have no force, and more importantly it 
opens the way to a new form of archaeology which hands over the initiative to individual 
archaeologists of any age or specialization, not least the toiling masses whose days are spent 
at our equivalent of ‘the laboratory bench’, i.e. commercial and public professionals. But 
before developing my ‘liberation archaeology’ thesis, it is worthwhile to show more clearly 
how academic archaeology has altered since the pre-Theory days up to recent interpretative 
work. 

To achieve this I want to take you through an article of 1970, representing a study 
achieved before New Archaeology had penetrated its field of Roman Provincial Archaeology, 
then compare its approach to that of a paper of 2010 where the impact of the Theory 
Project can be especially observed. I do not intend to parody or criticize either author, so 
let them remain anonymous. | wish instead to view their methods as representative of the 
significant trend to the over-theorisation of archaeology over the last 40 years. 
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Roman imports to native sites (1970) 


The paper of 1970 took up a topic to which several publications had been devoted since 
1913, namely the presence of Roman objects on native sites in Scotland within and beyond 
the Imperial border. Appropriately the study begins by citing these previous articles and 
summarizing their main conclusions. Since the data under discussion have been expanded 
over the intervening years, the author presents a complete and updated catalogue of the finds, 
all their publication details, current location, and the contexts with which they are associated 
(types of native site). The data are revisited and errors in previous publications corrected, 
while uncertainty over the character of some of the findspots is explicitly stated. 

Curle (in 1913 and again in 1932) had observed a close link between the date of these 
objects and the main phases of Roman military activity on and beyond the primary borders 
of Hadrian's Wall and the short-lived Antonine Wall, postulating a process of ‘drift’ whereby 
Roman artefacts spread out into surrounding native settlements. The author we are studying, 
finds the latest distribution maps by location and date as confirming this early insight, with 
rare finds before and after the key first two centuries AD, and a thin spread in northern 
Scotland compared to the dominance of south Scottish finds closer to Roman bases. A very 
different explanation for most of these artefacts had however been given more recently by 
Gillam (1958) and Mackie (1965), who suggested that Roman military sites were scavenged 
after their abandonment or destruction by enemy action. Our author agrees that some 
pieces may have been found on abandoned sites, noting thoughtfully that that is exactly 
how various Roman objects have indeed been discovered recently as surface finds in these 
contexts. However a careful consideration of the latest catalogue leads to a rejection of the 
simple ‘drift’ theory and also requires us to limit the role of native scavenging: the objects 
found on native sites are almost entirely of high quality and value, with items like Roman 
coarseware all but absent. A telling comparison with the much more everyday assemblages 
from excavated Roman sites underlines the exceptional character of the dispersed objects. 

The model that best suits most of these exotic finds for our author, is peaceful exchange, 
with a lesser possible role for looting during Roman-native warfare. The existence of some 
native items in Roman sites agrees with trade and/or other socio-economic interactions 
being significant, and the author suggests that annexes to military sites and the occasional 
associated civilian settlements could have been the locus for such exchanges. In late antiquity 
however, the types of objects and their distribution alter significantly: Roman objects in 
native contexts become far less frequent, and now can include those from the adjacent 
European continent, suggesting new exchange links and perhaps maritime raiding. 

The article concludes with a precocious challenge to previous attitudes to native-Roman 
interactions along and beyond the imperial borders: 


Any perceptive student of the distance slabs from the Antonine Wall is bound to be aware 
that he is being presented with only one side of a story, the Roman version. The kneeling 
North British captives on the distance slabs seem inarticulate. Surely the record of Roman 
‘Drift’, whose significance was first recognized by James Curle almost sixty years ago, promises 
continuing whispers and echoes of the other side of the story. 

(op. cit., 212) 
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What impresses me today is the thoughtful fashion in which this author parades the 
evidence, and in such a way that this is already of itself of great value for scholarship, before 
examining a number of models to account for the objects and their distribution in time and 
space. The models examined are essentially based on historical and anthropological parallels, 
thus real-world scenarios. Finding one model likely to suit most, but not, significantly, all 
occurrences, leads the author to ask for a rethinking of the previously one-sided view of 
natives as passive victims or scavengers of Roman intrusions. 

Now more than 40 years later than the article under discussion, scholarship has of course 
widened and deepened on these issues of imperialism beyond the frontiers. However I 
remain sceptical whether the advent of self-consciously ‘theoretical approaches’ has really 
contributed very much to the explanatory power of subsequent insights, rather than the 
accumulation of new data and expanded real-world parallels. For example, I can well 
remember a conference at which a Roman archaeology theorist castigated almost all previous 
archaeologists of Roman Britain for unwittingly reading their data through ‘British colonial’ 
concepts they had imbibed from their contemporary modern culture. He told us that we 
today are much wiser, we have adopted a ‘post-colonial’ reading of Roman imperialism. 
On hearing this, my reaction was immediate: just how smart is that? 


Early Mycenaean Agency and Personhood (2010) 


My contrasted example is a paper of 2010 dealing with the early Late Bronze Age of 
Mainland Greece, focusing on ‘agency and personhood’; you will observe that already the 
reader may need guidance from a theoretical expert in order to guess what in everyday 
terms the article is going to be about. Fortunately the author has the credentials, and desires 
to parade them before other theorists, through an elaborate eleven page introduction of 
theoretical discourse, before the afore-mentioned Mycenaean personhoods and agents are 
allowed to tread onto the stage. 

We are briefly introduced to what the following have to say about personhood and 
agency, many of them unrelated to the discipline of archaeology (less than half are official 
archaeological theory gurus): Dobres, Robb, Brumfiel, Merleau-Ponty, Bourdieu, Giddens, 
Strathern, Hodder, Johnson, Shanks, Tilley, Barrett, Thomas, Gero, Meskell, Butler, Cohen, 
Tarlow, Foucault, Chapman, Brueck, Fowler, Gaydarska, Heidegger, Jones, Busby, Rioux, 
Dreyfus, MacIntyre, Williams, Olsen and Walzer. It is worth noting that Walzer is about 
the only person the author agrees with. 

For the most part the author's disagreement with these luminaries is that they do not 
explain why people do things a certain way except by learnt custom or assertive independence, 
while their arguments tend to be circular reasoning based on rather philosophical positions, 
and are little related to empirical data. But to a sceptical reader such as myself, our author's 
judgments are equally devoid of real-life case-studies and rest entirely on the kind of 
philosophical discourse, outside of data and testability, which he/she complains of in this 
check-list of luminaries. Indeed at one point we read “I do not imply that we need to return 
to testing ...” The flavour of these circular seminar chats on thinkers discussing other thinkers, 
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can be caught in the following extract: “It is true that Heidegger’s notoriously opaque text 
has been read in many different ways — for instance, Rioux (1963) stresses freedom to act, 
while Dreyfus (1980) emphasizes embeddedness”. We must with complete justification ask: 
have archaeologists not got more relevant things to do, for which they have real experience 
and training, than to try to join in philosophical gamesmanship? 

Our subject solves the meta-theoretical issues about agency and personhood to his/her 
own satisfaction in two ways. Firstly Walzer is approved of, because he suggests that people 
belong to overlapping social and moral groups, a creative tension which opens up variant 
choices of action. This sounds rather like genetic mutation, where a random variation in 
behaviour may occur because individuals are a mix of contrasted ideas and attitudes; thus 
anything might pop out and hence change history. 

Rather confusingly the second aspect of our author's solution is rather contradictory 
to the first. He/she affirms that people tend to behave along community-shared cultural 
norms: “the self is not detached from the social structure, or from history and tradition”. 
In preparation for the forthcoming Mycenaean case-study this allows the author to adopt 
a surprisingly traditional viewpoint, the position that the society preserved in the later 
Homeric epics is a reasonable basis for examining Mycenaean heroic values. This assimilation 
is a tradition going back to the origins of Mycenaean archaeology in the nineteenth century, 
but I agree that the empirical evidence still makes it reasonable to think that, despite the 
1000 years separating early Mycenaean times and the compilation of the works of Homer, 
major elements of Mycenaean values may have remained incorporated into the lifeways and 
mentalities associated with the Jad and the Odyssey. It is, ironically however, the kind of 
Culture History that dominated archaeology before the Theory Revolution of the 1960s. 

Returning to the authors explanation of why people do things the way they do and 
why change occurs through agency, the speculative proposal that we are inhomogeneous 
and hence act unpredictably, remains in the philosophical ‘sounds plausible to me’ category, 
but cannot explain why the author’s contrary belief in the strength of ‘habitus’ (customary 
group norms), should also be largely true. The whole lengthy discussion, with its tortuous 
speculations on human nature, seems to be remote from any historical context where 
models are examined for their reasonable fit to the real world, and this despite the fact 
that real evidence has long existed to illuminate these problems from social anthropology 
and much more recently from neuroscience. 


Human agency: real world alternative insights to philosophical 
and sociological speculation 


One of the founders of cultural anthropology was Bronislaw Malinowski. In his textbook 
history of the discipline in Britain, Adam Kuper (1996) highlights Malinowski’s perceptive 
insights into human agency in his classic study of the Trobriand Islands (1922). Right at 
the inception of modern social anthropology Malinowski revealed the structural norms 
which were observable in Trobriand society, but was just as fascinated by the way individuals 
explored, and even broke, the boundaries of these accepted behaviours if they found this 
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advantageous. Clearly in certain historical circumstances the observed elasticity of cultural 
practice had the potential to develop into lasting transformations in society. 

Let us turn now to neuroscience, which has become one of the major revolutionary 
areas of insight into human behaviour over the last two decades, almost as important 
potentially as the genetic revolution, not least for History and Archaeology (Bintliff 2005). 
It is now widely accepted from empirical research in this field, that humans operate largely 
following intuitive, rather than cognised, knowledge to guide their actions and thoughts. 
Nonetheless, equally importantly, our cognitive memories are based on the accumulation 
of unique lifetime experiences stored in the immense neuronal networks of the individual 
brain. Such knowledge is from the first embedded in real live engagement in the world. 
Significantly when the current author, here examined, was challenged during a symposium 
dealing with Agency Theory, to consider whether the neuroscientific contribution to the 
understanding of human agency did not take the debate several stages further, the reply 
came that the author refused to read scientific literature. 

If Malinowski taught us that social beings are always playing with and against the system 
to further their own aims, neuroscience is teaching us that agency is a natural property of 
our human biology and it is extremely flexible. A lifetime of cultural imprinting does not 
fail to leave a mark, but likewise a dramatic and novel event or experience can redirect 
our mental pathways into remarkably different actions and thoughts. It is surely the case 
that these insights, gained from practical fieldwork and laboratory measurements, are far 
more likely to provide a firmer basis for comprehending human agency, than by taking 
sides in perpetually unresolvable intellectual disputes around our favourite philosophers 
and social theorists. 

In favouring observational cultural science and laboratory science over philosophical 
debate, we have presented verifiable models to account for the dialectic between conforming 
to and breaking social norms. I still need to offer an alternative view as to how change 
can become institutionalised in past societies. Neuroscience suggests that being brought 
up in a constantly transformed society may imprint mindsets which are attuned to accept 
and take advantage of changing opportunities, whereas upbringing in a little-modified 
society will favour greater resistance to novelty. Nonetheless as Malinowskian individuals, 
always alert to the possibility of gaining advantage from social transgression, and possessing 
brains which can be rapidly rewired in response to striking events, we are potentially 
responsive to alterations in our cultural, social and physical environment. The elements 
stimulating change and the actual reactions by individuals are, however, critically historical 
and contextual, and not determined in advance, thus contingent circumstances form the 
explanatory framework in every case. As the foremost proponent of contingency in the 
past, the natural scientist Stephen Jay Gould, remarked, therefore we cannot hope to predict 
history but we can certainly postdict it (1989; cf. Bintliff (ed.) 1999). 


Early Mycenaean social change: analyzing the burial data 


In any case, the meat of our second article is, characteristically for this genre, shorter than 
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the theoretical introduction, ten text pages (plus half a dozen of images). Based on the 
famous two Shaft Grave circles at Mycenae, the author analyzes the rise of Mycenaean 
palatial society using burial customs in its formative stage. 

The appearance of elaborate burial-shafts allows re-opening for sequent bodies, in contrast 
to preceding Middle Bronze Age traditions, and this emphasizes that particular families 
are now becoming a focus for display. Wealth differences now become notable, not only 
between shaft burials but in contrast to the rest of the community buried more simply 
but contemporaneously around the elite grave circles. Moreover gender differences became 
clearer as gifts multiply, again in contrast to preceding practice. The particular accumulation 
of weapons suits the rather primitive art on some of the grave stelai and the much more 
sophisticated art on the richer grave gifts, with much warfare and male hunting — a male 
warrior heroic society is an appropriate description (hence the Homeric parallels). 

Ihe overall conclusion drawn by our author is of a rapid elevation to social prominence of 
certain family-groups centring on warrior males, who are carving out power over lesser folk, 
while deploying art and funerary display to parade their new-found or aspiring statuses in 
the Argolid region of Mainland Greece. The exotic items and suggestions also of non-local 
craft experts contrast to the much more introverted preceding Middle Bronze Age society, 
indicating that these nouveaux-riches families are reaching out to wider exchange-systems 
and political contacts (or these are also reaching out to them). 

This culture-historical scenario is connected back to the earlier lengthy theory discussion 
through the rather tenuous link that individual families (rather than people or societies) 
with a ‘heroic’ warrior ethos at their core, are competing with each other and in their region 
for power and status, through taking advantage of some as yet unclear opportunities to 
aggrandisement and unparalleled wealth creation. The mix of old and new ideologies and 
of social structures represents a shift in the balance of existing social and cultural forms, in 
response to new possibilities, for an ambitious non-conformist minority. However, it strikes 
me that this seems to be more a description of the process rather than an explanation. 


Transforming knowledge under the theory banner: or rediscovering traditional 
analysis of empirical data? 


At this point it is necessary to rehearse much older, traditional views on the significance 
of the Mycenae Shaft Graves. When I was starting my own PhD on the later prehistory 
of Greece, the classic textbook was that by Emily Vermeule (1964), Greece in the Bronze 
Age. Like our 1970 Roman Scotland article, this was also a work in the Culture-History 
tradition, born before the Theory Revolution. Vermeule notes in her discussion of these same 
burial enclosures, that the novelty of a reopenable shaft tells us that “family consciousness 
made a multiple vault desirable” (op. cit., 108), while these rare and spectacular graves in 
comparison to other regions of the Mainland lead her to conclude that “The princes were 
few, no doubt closely-knit by social or family ties which helped them impose their policies 
on a diffuse agrarian peasantry” (110). She adds that the lavish wealth on display must 
have astonished the contemporary peasantry still living in an earlier more modest cultural 
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context (110). Ihe weaponry and machismo art, and the divergence in wealth and display 
between the older and younger graves, bring her to comment: “Ihe contrast between the 
two precincts is effective documentation for the growing wealth of this new military society 
at Mycenae” (88). The discontinuity with earlier Middle Bronze Age (Middle Helladic) 
burials is very dramatic and indicates an abrupt historical change of an unknown nature: 
“it is hard to believe that the Shaft Graves represent simply a mild progress from Middle 
Helladic cists” (89). And yet the burials, their gifts and art reveal an assertion of local 
innovativeness: “The peculiar art of the Shaft Graves ... is both eclectic and original” 
(90). The Homeric and heroic ethos which characterizes all later Mycenaean art is already 
emphasized in that of these burials: “the expensive militarism of warriors with chariots and 
horses, the large-scale violent animal combats.” (93). 

Finally the extension of this suddenly-arising new focus of power and wealth into 
communications with the wider Aegean world and beyond is underlined: “the poorer past 
is in the immediate background but is merging with a wealthy, foreign-tinged present of 
extended sea trade” (87) and: “Whatever the origin of the warrior aristocracy, it tempered 
Minyan [the preceding Middle Bronze Age] society to its advantage and opened up new 
districts to a wider Aegean horizon as it took hold of Greece, thus laying the foundation 
for a recognizable Mycenaean civilization” (110). Here the active remoulding of an earlier 
simpler society by an emergent innovative group, stimulated by novel experiences and 
contacts with a much wider world, is seen as fundamental to sudden and unprecedented 
restructuring of a whole culture. 

In its main lines, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that Vermeule has already brought 
out most of the key elements in our own authors scenario, but almost 40 years previously. 
Since then discussion over the Shaft Graves has brought more detail, for example over 
when the two circles were enclosed by perimeter walls to separate them from the rest of 
the community’s burials. Our 2010 author can also introduce more recent information on 
grave differentiation at the not too distant settlement of Asine to enrich discussion, as well 
as his/her very significant new research on the very marked differentiation in house-plans 
which is occurring at the same time. Finally our author lays a new emphasis on competition 
between families, although it has always been noted that when Mycenae much later received 
its main acropolis walls, they included one circle in their protection and pointedly neglected 
the other, suggesting a later divergence in the dynastic continuity of leading families. 

I would conclude that our 2010 authors introductory theory essay has actually added 
almost nothing to the following analysis-section, which has its own logic and works through 
the material record, while taking advantage of many decades of subsequent research to 
improve on Vermeule’s interpretations. The dominant models deployed stem from a 
comparable knowledge of history and anthropology to that of Vermeule, rather than from 
philosophy or social theory. The essential value of the 2010 paper lies entirely in its second 
part only, and consists exactly in those aspects which we praised in the pre-Theory paper of 
1970 on native Scotland: an updating of previous presentations of archaeological data, an 
intelligent examination of real-world-based models to make sense of the striking features 
of that data, and a concluding summary contribution to advance our understanding of 
the case-study under consideration. 
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Passing judgement on the theory revolution 


If you have stayed with me thus far, our judgement is very far-reaching indeed for evaluating 
what role Theory has played in the academic sphere of Archaeology since the Theory 
Project erupted in the 1960s. It also challenges whether that subdiscipline deserves to see 
itself and be seen by others, such as students and real-world everyday practitioners (public 
and commercial professional archaeologists outside of academia), as the elite pinnacle of 
the whole discipline. I hope it has also become clear why I reject the assertion that all 
archaeological research begins with, and is determined by, a priori Theory, and the associated 
dogma that we can only think in terms of our own modern categories and worldviews, 
and hence are condemned not to comprehend past societies in their own terms but merely 
to write about our own concerns. I see no evidence in the 1970 paper or in the 1964 
textbook of Vermeule for the operation of these principles, nor in the analysis actually 
undertaken by the 2010 author. But I do see them in the lengthy theoretical introduction 
to the 2010 paper. 

Unsurprisingly the author of that 2010 paper has reacted to theory dogma by behaving 
appropriately, but luckily his/her practice once the archaeological data come under focus, is 
to interpret them through largely independent evaluation of the properties of the evidence, 
and through a framework of a number of competing or overlapping real-world models 
— just like the previous ‘pre-Theory’ authors. 

As a footnote to this part of my discussion, but an important one, I would wish to highlight 
that the tradition of independent analysis survives in the hands of a few contemporary 
academic writers, including scholars of the highest rank, who have deliberately avoided 
being trapped within the mirage of the Theory Project. Some of the finest examples of such 
an approach are brilliant, thoughtful and insightful papers by John Coles (2002; 2004; cf. 
also a monograph of 2005) on Scandinavian rock art — a topic which has suffered from 
far less credible treatment under the banner of the Theory Project. 


The death of theory? 


In a recent edited volume with this title (Bintliff and Pearce 2011), I have striven to 
deconstruct academic Archaeological Theory by criticizing it as primarily focused on 
ideology, rather than open neutral debate over competing interpretative methods and 
concepts (Bintliff 2011). Its lasting failure to make Archaeology truly “self-conscious” 
(Clarke 1973) encouraged me to propose a moratorium on the abused term ‘theory’ 
in favour of reviving the term ‘model’ (cf. Chorley and Haggett 1967; Clarke 1972). 
To make myself totally clear, I am thus not opposed to theory sensu lato, as the use of 
concepts to explore patterns in our data, but rather to Archaeological Theory sensu stricto, 
which is mostly constituted today from untested philosophical, sociological and other 
metatheoretical dogmas, remote from balanced awareness of the complex factors which 
created real historical and anthropological contexts. Fundamentally a model is understood 
from the first as a simplification for purposes of making sense of complex data-sets, to be 
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set against alternative models for goodness of fit. This is also a procedure to be constantly 
renewed as new data and new models appear within the discipline. 

If this sounds like a local adaptation of scientific method for Archaeology, I see every 
advantage to this, and this brings me to a question raised earlier, ‘Can Archaeology ever 
be a science?’ This would not have been in doubt during the heady days of the nascent 
New Archaeology-Processualist movement of the 1960s and early 1970s, but since then 
the Theory Project has overturned this view completely. 


Can Archaeology be a science? 


In teaching an Advanced Theory class for third year BA students last year, I found myself 
confronting this topic head-on by introducing a guest speaker who specialized in Palaeolithic- 
era palaeobotany. I first asked the 100 or so students present, if Archaeology was, or ever 
could be, a science, to which almost all replied in the negative, citing recent archaeological 
theory texts. I then showed a slide of the guest lecturer and some half-dozen other lecturers 
in our Faculty of Archaeology at Leiden, who would all be considered to be Archaeological 
Scientists by the same students (specialists in archaeozoology, lithic technology, ceramic 
technology, physical and chemical dating methods, soil science, palaeopathology, eżc.), and 
asked the class what all these people were doing sitting in an Archaeology community? As 
they sat in confusion, the guest lecturer intervened, to inform the class that he objected to 
being classified as anything but an archaeologist, since his profession was to apply rigorous 
analysis to make sense of the evidence of human activities in the past. 

Another common objection to considering Archaeology as possessing the potential to 
be a science, is that archaeologists cannot test general statements, since every context is 
unique. To be sure, if we excavate an Anglo-Saxon house we will never know what each of 
its inhabitants thought on a particular day, or the daily variation in social interactions with 
other members of their surrounding community. Yet this scenario nonetheless contains the 
potential for testing propositions of a more general nature in time and space, using what 
can only be described as scientific rather than artistic or literary skills. 

In the life of such a settlement we might suggest that adequate survival of bones and 
seeds matched with palaeobotanical research in the district, would allow us to reconstruct 
the main lines of its food production and consumption, which might then be contrasted 
and compared with the results from other settlements. To take another example, whilst 
we know from countless excavations on Roman villas that the history of an individual 
room can vary greatly over time in its function and use, at the same time we can test more 
general propositions such as: did most Roman villas in Britain include working farms in 
their complexes, rather than merely being centres of rural leisure for the wealthy? 

In the Death of Archaeological Theory volume (Bintliff and Pearce 2011) I also argued that 
we should gather a number of incompatible, but potentially relevant, models to operationalize 
in any archaeological situation, where we are trying to form the kind of general interpretations 
I have just given. The critical methodology, rather than following a theory guru or a recent 
trend, is to find ways to evaluate in as honest a way possible, which models best suit the 
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data at present, and be prepared to find that your own favoured model may turn out to be 
ousted by another. This is also what the scientific method prioritizes. 

All this is about as far away as we can get from the current Theory Project dogmas, 
that archaeologists turn to the past merely to talk about their own age, nor can they hope 
to demonstrate anything concrete about major developments in the past. Yet when you 
actually discuss our discipline with the vast majority of its practitioners, they would not 
agree that we live just to repeat modern viewpoints and debates. Most of them have come 
into Archaeology, and pursue it, because of a fascination with the very different worlds of 
the past which can be accessed through rigorous fieldwork and analysis. The majority would 
wish to get as close as feasible to what the German nineteenth century historian Leopold 
von Ranke termed memorably “wie es eigentlich gewesen” — “how it really was then” (1824, 
Preface to Part 1). Although this quotation is deservedly famous in the history profession, 
described by no less a person than the ancient historian Moses Finley as “probably the 
most famous of all pronouncement about the nature of history” (cf. Stroud 1987), the full 
statement is even more significant for our purposes here, in debunking the higher claims 
of the Theory Project: 


Man hat der Historie das Amt, die Vergangenheit zu richten, die Mitwelt zum Nutzen zukünftiger 
Jahre zu lehren, beygemessen: so hoher Ämter unterwindet sich gegenwärtiger Versuch nicht: er will 
bloss sagen, wie es eigentlich gewesen. 

[People have attributed to History the task to judge the Past, to teach it to our contemporaries 
for their advantageous use in future years: such high aspirations are far from the effort before 
you: it merely desires to tell you how it really was then]. 


Liberating Archaeology from the Theory Project 


Academic theory portrays the discipline of Archaeology as a pyramid of knowledge: at the 
base an army made up of lowly excavators and other public archaeologists, in the middle 
university students aspiring to the pyramid’s apex, and up there presides a theory elite, 
whose role is to tell everyone below what is the significance and meaning of their data 
and indeed careers. 

Because we have been led to accept that the deeper interpretation of archaeological results 
requires a rare knowledge of philosophy, political science and literary theory, skills only 
possessed by such an academic college, we have allowed access to acceptable knowledge to 
become controlled by an academic minority, to the disadvantage of independent scholars 
and the discipline as a whole. 

I am convinced that we should, and surely can, unlock the theoretical fetters which 
brainwash the minds of so many archaeologists into depending on the gnomic and untested 
assertions of the Few. Challenging the Theory Project will allow all active practitioners to 
pursue open-minded investigations, which stay close to the potential of the empirical data, 
allowing it to reveal its own structures demanding analysis. If Archaeology is an experimental 
science where each exposure or assemblage, house or burial opens the possibility for novel 
insights, young researchers can be empowered to control the discourse of innovative 
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knowledge-creation. By encouraging an eclectic search for possible models to test against 
our archaeological scenarios, we free researchers from following the prescribed routes of 
chosen gurus and movements, and hence give them liberation to use their own minds and 
choices. This is the choice for democracy which characterized the fundamental debate about 
the nature of scientific discovery between Mach and Planck at the turn of the twentieth 
century (Bintliff 2004). 
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4. THE ENVIRONMENT 
OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


John ©. Barrett 


Introduction 


The relationship between human communities and their environments has been an enduring 
theme in archaeology since the discipline turned away from the writing of cultural histories 
and towards economic and social archaeology (e.g. Clark 1939; 1952). In this context the 
environment was taken to be the ‘natural’, if humanly modified, world that was occupied 
by human populations. In some studies the human — environment relationship has been 
treated as if it were a matter of a determinacy with the organization of human behaviour 
being predicated upon the environments that were available to a population that had at its 
command a particular level of technology (Binford 2001). In other cases the emphasis has 
been upon social and political obligations driving the human exploitation and circulation 
of material resources (Friedman and Rowlands 1977), and yet others have sought to place 
even greater emphasis upon the ways cultural schemes of understanding directed people’s 
use of the landscape (Tilley 1994). 

In all these cases human behaviour, however it may be motivated, appears to design the 
relationships between the members of a community, and between that community and 
its environment. However, the relationship between individuals and their environments is 
also central to Darwinian evolution. This claims to account for the survival of particular 
forms of life as resulting from the environmental selection of individual reproductive fitness 
from a wider spectrum of potentially randomly generated possibilities. But the Darwinian 
paradigm does not treat the animal and plant populations as instigating the design of 
their own environmental adaptations, other than by the default mechanism of carrying 
from one generation to the next a range of possibilities, some of which are preserved by 
environmental selection whilst others become extinct. Within this process environmental 
modification by the organism, such as the beaver’s lodge, might be treated as an extension of 
the behaviour that has been selected for (Dawkins 1999). By way of contrast, archaeologists 
treat human behaviour as socially responsive and intentionally directed towards adapting 
to an environmental stimulus or towards ordering the environment according to social 
demands or conceptual schemes. Thus, if we were to characterize the first of these human 
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strategies, that which responds to environmental stimuli, as environmental determinism it 
would not mean that we could also characterize it as being Darwinian. In addition, cultural 
studies that claim to be Darwinian because they concern themselves with the ways human 
cultural behaviour designs an adaptation towards particular environmental constraints 
(O’Brien 1996) miss the point. Human intentionality and natural selection are not one 
and the same because each assumes a different approach to the design of life’s trajectory 
(cf. Fodor and Piatelli-Palmarini 2010). 

This brings us to the central problem of human behaviour: if the history of human 
behavioural variation is not structured by Darwinian principles for the selection of 
individual reproductive fitness then must we assume that humanity has evolved a non- 
Darwinian intentionality and, if so, how has this come about? One common solution is 
to suggest that whilst modern humans are certainly the biological products of Darwinian 
evolution, the evolutionary process has none the less resulted in the selection of a kind 
of cognitive and behavioural ‘plasticity’ that subsequently enabled humanity to design 
self-motivated responses to environmental conditions (Tooby and Cosmides 1992). 
Consequently human history would seem to represent a new kind of dual evolutionary 
process, in part the product of the natural selection of inherited characteristics (cognitive 
plasticity), and in part driven by the success or failure of cognitive schemes designed to 
cope with, and to modify, given material conditions. 


Evolution and the problem of social behaviour 


Evolution is deployed in archaeological narratives in two ways. It is used to evoke the 
forward movement of history, implying a sense of direction traced in stages of social or 
economic organization, and it describes the lineages of artefact and assemblage types through 
time (and their dispersal across space) (Shennan 2009). Thus evolutionary sequences trace 
a path along which one condition gives rise to another through selected modifications. 
However archaeology claims not only to describe but to also explain the sequences that 
it reveals and these explanations tend to be causal. Evolution thus becomes a trope in the 
archaeological literature when it claims to show how each stage of history is caused by 
certain pre-existing forces or conditions. 

As we have already noted, Darwinian evolution explains the diversity of life as the 
product of two processes: individually inherited variability acted upon by natural selection 
(Godfrey-Smith 2009). Ernst Mayr made the point that before Darwin, species were defined 
normatively in the terms of ideal types. Darwin changed that characterization of life's 
forms by introducing ‘population thinking’. Darwinian evolution is only possible because 
a species comprises populations of diverse individuals upon which natural selection can act 
(Mayr 1976, 26-9). The key to the biological evolutionary process therefore appears to lie 
with the variable success of each line of inherited traits distributed among the members 
of a population: it is these lines that are variously maintained or extinguished over time 
by natural selection. 

Darwin was only able to speculate as to the actual process that gives rise to inherited 
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variability. It was the rediscovery of Mendelian genetics at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and the establishment of the structure of DNA in the 1950s, that secured the claim 
that an individual’s biological form and various (but not necessarily all) of its behavioural 
characteristics were genetically inherited. By the 1960s it had become commonly assumed 
that natural selection decides which genetic lineages will be successful in surviving across 
the generations by virtue of the relative ‘fitness’ of the physical characteristics that they 
facilitate. Thus we arrive at the still dominant view that explains phenotypical variations 
in individuals as the product of a genetic determinate, and the history of populations as 
determined by natural selection. 

At its simplest, this model of natural history emphasizes competition between individuals 
within a population for success in reproduction and therefore genetic transmission (Dawkins 
1978). This model, needless to say, presents us with something of a puzzle. Many animals 
have evolved to live in populations whose behavioural integration is described by the ways 
individual organisms respond to each other or submit to ‘social’ patterns of behaviour. 
However, if a population is made up of individuals competing for higher levels of fitness 
to facilitate the widest possible transmission of their genetic inheritance, then why should 
some populations evolve characteristics of social integration in which the fitness to reproduce 
for some individuals is put at risk, reduced, or indeed sacrificed entirely to the benefit of 
other members of the social group? In the animal kingdom this is most clearly exemplified 
by the evolution of eusocial behaviour, where a biological population is divided between 
labour roles, each with variable reproductive potential, to care for a brood within a defended 
kin-based colony (Wilson 2012). 

The evolution of altruistic behaviour that describes a biological individual’s commitment 
to a social existence therefore appears to run counter to the Dawkins’ principle of genetic 
‘selfishness’: it exposes altruists to likely exploitation by selfish individuals who occupy the 
same social group (Sterelny and Griffiths 1999, 153ff.). The initial temptation to explain 
altruism as facilitating increased group fitness was rejected by Williams (1966) who argued 
that, under natural selection, no mechanism existed at group level to fix the inheritance 
of altruistic behaviour at the level of the individual. Genes are certainly passed on from 
one generation to the next but they are transmitted through individual ‘vehicles’: there 
is no group medium of transmission to design a group level of fitness. This appeared to 
counter the notion that natural selection could operate at a number of levels of biological 
organization, from individuals to groups (Okasha 2006). 

If natural selection determines the genetic history of a population by acting solely on 
individual gene-carrying ‘vehicles’, then social behaviour must be explained by the ways 
that it enhances the fitness of the genetic inheritance of those participating individuals. 
And that fitness must out-compete tendencies in individuals towards free-loading, selfish 
behaviour. Thus an explanation for altruistic behaviour was arrived at via the concept of 
inclusive fitness. This proposed that the altruistic actions of an individual may actually 
increase the likely transmission of their genes to the next generation by enhancing the 
reproductive success of their kin with whom they obviously share a proportion of the same 
genetic inheritance (Hamilton 1964). Inclusive fitness therefore allowed that the principle of 
natural selection, acting on individual organisms, was indeed selecting for genetic survival, 
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and that this would explain both the competition for individual fitness and the individual 
sacrifices made in the evolution of altruism among genetically related individuals. 

Inclusive fitness represented the apogee of the gene centred view of evolution. Dawkins 
followed Hamilton to promulgate the view that whilst genes ‘cause or sustain certain traits 
upon which natural selection operates, it is only genes that are replicated. Therefore, whilst 
individual vehicles live and die, it is those genes that are selected for that achieve a degree 
of immortality (Dawkins 1999). 


The problem of human social evolution 


If inclusive fitness does account for eusociality, the explanation seems difficult to extend 
to include the complex social organizations that mark the evolution of humanity. Kinship 
terminologies are certainly widely used to define relationships of human solidarity within 
small-scale societies wherein acts of altruism routinely occur, but kinship terminology is 
not the same thing as genetic kinship, and human societies expand to include many non- 
kin obligatory relationships. 

In his Sociobiology: The New Synthesis (Wilson 1975) E. O. Wilson employed inclusive 
fitness as the guiding principle of social activity across the animal kingdom. He garnered 
considerable controversy in so doing through his inclusion of humanity among the species 
whose social behaviour rested upon that same biological determinate. Having adopted this 
position he had little choice other than claim that many controversial aspects of human 
behaviour, including aggression and engendered divisions of labour, were determined by 
our biology (Barlow and Silverberg 1980; Kitcher 1985; cf. Wilson 1978; 1999). 

More recently, and more controversially still, Wilson has abandoned the model of 
inclusive fitness (Nowack et al. 2010). His current position attempts to preserve, without 
recourse to Hamilton’s rule, the principle that altruistic behaviour ensures genetic benefit, 
often at some individual reproductive cost to a subset of the social population. The argument 
prompts Wilson to return to ideas of group selection where the evolution of social groups 
emerged on those occasions when the non-dispersal of offspring who have reached maturity 
occurred. According to Wilson this gave rise to the development of colony-based life that 
reduced risks to most of its members and protected the brood of the next generation. This 
development requires altruistic behaviour to out-compete the behaviour of selfish free- 
loaders within the group. From mechanisms that are not entirely clear in Wilson’s account, 
the pressures of inter-group competition for resources are held to be those that dominate 
the processes of selection acting on individuals within the group, thus sustaining within 
group co-operative behaviour and the fixing of the institutional behaviours displayed in 
social populations (Wilson 2012). 


Social evolution and evolutionary development 


Darwins 1859 volume offered a historical explanation for the diversity of life by means 
of natural selection acting upon inherited variability (Darwin 1872). The labelling of 
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genes as replicators and organisms as vehicles by Dawkins expressed a particular reading 
of Darwin's thesis. For Dawkins evolution was a narrative concerning the transmission of 
a genetic optimon, which he defined as the unit of selection that passes between parent 
and offspring (Dawkins 1999, 81). The story of evolution by this reading was simply the 
story of that which is transmitted and for which, as Dawkinss use of the term implied, 
the organism merely acts as a vehicle. 

However, for the organism to be able to transmit anything by means of reproduction 
it has first to grow to maturity. Without development there can be no reproduction and 
the primacy of development before reproduction occurs within, and is dependent upon, 
the wider conditions of gestation, nurture, and the availability of sources of energy to 
feed the organism’s own metabolism (Oyama 2000; Oyama et al. 2001). Development 
is not therefore generated out of some act of genomic creationism, but is built using the 
information provided by, among many other things, the genome and the environment 
within which that genome is situated. This more complex environmental context extends 
from the chemical structure of the fertilized cell, the body of the parent who, in the case 
of sexual reproduction, gestates and sustains the fertilized egg, to the metabolism and 
cellular reproduction of the organism’s own body, and the wider environment from which 
energy (food, light, warmth) and security are obtained in every stage of this process. In 
this self-creation the organism emerges as it creates a boundary between itself and its 
environment, thus forming its identity as a biological individual (Casper 1994). Such 
boundaries are always semi-permeable for they have to allow the importation of energy to 
sustain the organism’s metabolism. The organism is also conscious in as much as it adjusts 
its development relative to its environment. The dogmatic demand that the organism's 
definition be reduced to a genetic blueprint that determines the assemblage of inherited 
traits that exist within and are, in turn, selected for survival by, an external environmental 
arbiter is therefore an inaccurate characterisation of a far more complex process. Indeed, 
the inter-dependency established between the organism and its environment should perhaps 
be more accurately described as a relationship of symbiosis in which each are entangled in 
a process of co-evolution (Margulis 1991; Odling-Smee et al. 2003). 

Living things are thus involved in their own self-making, or autopoiesis (Maturana and 
Varella 1998), and it is from this perspective that we can better understand the evolution 
of social behaviour. The non-kin members of a population, that are nothing more than an 
organism’s competitors from the perspective of evolution as genetic transmission, can now 
be regarded as conspecific contributors to the environments that organisms employ in their 
own development. Conspecifics might well enter into direct competition for resources, but 
they might also engage in various forms of co-operation and symbiosis to optimize ways 
of sustaining individual growth. Neither the statistical benefit that supposedly accrue for 
an individual's genetic transmission, nor dubious models of group selection, are therefore 
required to understand acts of co-operation motivated by the individual's desires for the 
security required for development. 
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The archaeology of social complexity 


In his review of the relationship between human biological and social evolution Benoit 
Dubreuil links the origins of human social complexity to the growth in community size 
and the origins of social hierarchies (Dubreuil 2010). He achieves this by proposing that 
the evolution of various forms of corporate identity has been accompanied by the emergent 
authority of ‘salient individuals’ who personified key values used in defining these corporate 
groups. Dubreuil offers a functionalist account as to why corporate groups come into 
being in the first place, and why their development was supposedly accompanied by the 
development of hierarchies. He argues that the egalitarian systems that are widely used to 
characterise hunter-gatherer stages of development required group members to share in 
the responsibilities for monitoring various strictures against self-aggrandisers who might 
otherwise fragment the group. For such notionally egalitarian communities, socially 
responsive behaviours would have to out-compete selfishness. The information any one 
individual would require in monitoring all other individuals in such situations would 
however have been considerable, and this, Dubreuil believes, would have limited group 
size: individuals would simply not have been able to cope with the interpersonal demands 
of networking across an increasingly enlarging community. For Dubreuil the structuring 
of populations into corporate groups therefore meant that because individuals were now 
assigned to general categories of identity then the amount of information that any group 
member needed to monitor the trustworthiness of others was reduced. Consequently, 
individuals could operate in much larger communities that now comprised a limited number 
for corporate groups. Dubreuil also proposes that ‘salient individuals’ might then have 
emerged to represent group values, allowing for a situation in which “certain members of 
a corporate group are often made implicitly or explicitly responsible for enforcing norms 
within the group” (Dubreuil 2010: 166). These individuals were in some way empowered 
to decide when and how sanctions might be applied against transgressors. The model 
Dunbreuil develops thus allows for hierarchies of authority pertaining to those who speak 
for the values and intentions assigned to corporate groups. It also allows us to differentiate 
between the accumulation of moral claims to such authority, and the accumulation of 
wealth as access to material resources: these represent two different trajectories towards 
social differentiation (Dubreuil 2010, 175ff.). 

Dubreuil is not alone in characterizing the human world of social institutions as a 
simplification of the complexities assumed to be confronted by members of primate and 
early hominin communities (Strum and Latour 1987; Bloch 2008). Bloch, for example, 
refers to human social structures as being transcendental in that they exist independently 
of the particular individuals who might inhabit them. Searle refers to these transcendental 
qualities as ‘social facts’ that are objectified by humanity’s use of language (Searle 2010). If 
we were to follow Searle then language would appear to give the institutions that make up 
a social structure a reality in terms of contractual values that are discursively expressed as 
the rules that members are obligated to uphold. Language also puts in place the secondary 
rules that establish how transgressions are to be managed. 

These accounts may seem reasonable at first glance but they fail to address the central 
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evolutionary question: what drove the change from the complex transactional negotiation 
of alliances between individuals to the simpler process of identifying types of individuals by 
reference to transcendental groups? Ihe functionalist answer followed by Dubreuil, amongst 
others, is that the change solved the ‘problem’ posed by the psychological restriction to 
community size wherein human relations were individually negotiated. Such teleological 
reasoning fails however because the ‘problem’ that behavioural change supposedly solved 
need never have existed in the first place. There is no reason for thinking that groups 
of hunter-gatherers could not simply have continued to operate as relatively dispersed 
populations as they had done for several millennia (and during which time they managed 
to colonize most of the globe). This had clearly proven to be an entirely competent adaptive 
arrangement, and not one that would have prompted the ‘need’ for the complex and 
protracted process of non-kin based social evolution. 

Darwinian evolution denies that any biological trait, sustained across generations, is 
designed by the organism to fulfil a pre-defined task (despite the loose claims, employed 
in many evolutionary accounts, that such and such a trait exits to do something or other). 
Such traits are supposedly generated without prior direction, and those that do survive from 
one generation to the next are fixed by natural selection. Indeed, to suggest that a particular 
trait came into being to solve an adaptive problem for future generations results in narratives 
that look worryingly like those of creationism or intelligent design. In Darwinian evolution 
a newly generated trait survives either because it has a neutral value for the organism’s fitness 
or because it fits into a pre-existing design space formed by the environment. However, if 
we consider the organism as a developing being which, as we have already noted, seeks a 
place for itself in a sustaining environment then, from the perspective of autopoiesis, such 
beings are conscious and directed towards the world because their development is built 
from a self-awareness towards the conditions necessary for their survival and growth. A 
simple example of this would be the organism’s move towards food and away from poison 
(Thompson 2007). In this context of ‘self-making’, traits are developed and sustained by 
the necessity of bringing the organism to maturity. The corporate groups that manifest 
themselves as social institutions were not therefore invented to solve the non-existent problem 
of community size, but once those corporate groups had begun to evolve then growth of 
community size may have become possible for the reasons that have already been outlined, 
and complex social structures could have begun to emerge. 

The aligning of people towards categories of personhood, must therefore have emerged 
out of some proto-social behaviour. The origins of this distinctly human behaviour has 
inevitably been derived from the development of human cognitive abilities and therefore 
from brain evolution. However any attempt to imply a linear causality running from 
brain evolution to social structural development cannot be sustained. The adult human 
brain “weighs about 2% of body weight but consumes about 20% of total energy intake” 
(Dunbar 1998, 178), with the clear implication that brain evolution amongst moderns, 
in particular the increase in neocortex volume, could only have been selected for within 
a population whose existing calorific intake had developed to the level necessary to meet 
these energy demands. Such circumstances could have arisen from the digestive efficiency 
provided by the management of fire and thus the consumption of cooked meat, as well as 
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from a reduction in the work expenditure required of an individual in the procurement of 
food from source. Both of these developments, in food procurement and cooking, would 
surely have required some growth in the scale of social co-operation. Indeed, increased brain 
size among hominins “emerges as strongly related to increases in social group size ... [and] 
a deeper relationship with behavioural indices of social complexity” (Dunbar and Shultz 
2007, 656): the implication is that it was the growth in networks of social complexity that 
carried brain and cognitive development forward (cf. Dunbar and Shultz 2007; Gamble 
2010) rather than the other way around. Thus we still need to identify the proto-social 
behaviours that sustained the evolution of social and cognitive development. 

Once we recognize that individual development is central to evolution then we must 
accept that individuals grow to maturity by processing semantic information about their 
environments. The path of developmental evolution that concerns us here is that which 
was traced by hominins when they extended the information that recognised an individual’s 
presence by its bodily expression of age, sexuality, aggressiveness or submissiveness to include 
the recognition that an individual body also expresses certain transcendental categories 
and that these categories could be objectified. An early, and obvious, example of this is 
the objectification of femaleness that becomes represented by a particular body form in 
the figurines of the Upper Palaeolithic of Eurasia. Such general qualities, expressed in the 
bodies of individuals, could also be extended to include different kinds of skills expressed 
in particular performances and to the kinds of places that individual performances might 
occupy. The development of material culture can now be seen as the driving force in the 
elaboration of this process (Barrett 2013). Individuals will have become recognizable as 
expressing certain categories of personhood in the ways they responded to the commonly 
accepted qualities inherent in things, and those qualities could be extended and elaborated 
upon in the production and use of kinds of material culture and areas of architectural space. 
In other words, categories of being were objectified in performance before they could be 
represented. discursively. 

Ultimately, as with the rest of the animal kingdom, humans develop with the security of 
recognizing others as performing as they would themselves. The degree to which humans 
empathize with, or may be alienated from, others is thus achieved by assessing those 
others within the material conditions wherein they move and work and thus appear to 
be either competent or deviant. By these performances others express the possibility of a 
shared understanding regarding the different kinds of material conditions that are being 
encountered and worked upon (Barrett 2013). Humans achieve, through their actions 
therefore, the practical ability of not only being able to clump together things as sharing 
certain physical qualities, but also of responding to things as having qualities of value for 
the development of the self and of others (hard:soft, good:bad) and, by extension, treating 
these qualities as if they might stand in metaphorical relationships one to the other (hard 
is to soft as good is to bad) (Douglas 1966; 1978; Leach 1976; Tilley 1999). The qualities 
of the material world can therefore manifest both a physical and a moral order, and the 
practical and emotional response to things is not only the discovery of how people and things 
have their place in a structure of relationships, but the recognition that those assemblages 
might themselves be the manifestation of some cosmological origin. The result, as Miller 
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notes, is that wisdom is “accredited to those who claim that materiality represents the merely 
apparent, behind which lies that which is real” (Miller 2005, 1; cf. Bloch 2008). Security 
in things includes seeing others as having a commonality with the self, and the variable 
qualities of others might be recognised in the ways that they exemplify their recognition 
of, or indeed access to, the grounding of a commonly accepted cosmology. Whist threats 
to the self are undoubtedly posed by the unknown they may also appear to be harboured 
by those whose actions seem to deny the accepted order of things. 

Let me emphasise that these schemes of order and value were not intellectual abstractions 
imposed by a ‘social intelligence’ upon the world, but instead they were discovered 
empirically, as material realities that sustained the self’s development, a form of “sense 
making" in the practical living and growing amongst things (Thompson 2007; Barrett 
2013). These schemes found discursive expression in a “science of the concrete” (Lévi-Strauss 
1966, 1ff.) and their discovery as a way of being in the world confirms Latour’s demand 
that the social has never been a condition that can be recognized when purified by the 
exclusion of its material and natural components but is fundamentally a hybrid of all these 
things (Latour 1993). Such hybridization has immediate implications for archaeology. If 
the growth and development of an individual human is never internally (ż.e. genetically) 
generated but is instead a process of self-construction that 'entangles the developing being 
within communities whose material practices confirm certain cosmological or moral orders 
to the world (Hodder 2012), then many cultural assemblages may have emerged out of 
building the environmental contexts that enabled normative judgements of behaviour to 
be made and upon which co-operation and trust depended (cf. Tomasello 2009). 

The beaker assemblage of late Neolithic Europe is surely one very obvious archaeological 
example of such an emergent material order. It seems to be increasingly unnecessary to 
struggle with proposed typological sequences that seek to describe the ‘spread’ of the 
beaker phenomenon, let alone search for a point for its origin (cf. Fokkens 2012, 116). 
Ihe complex local traditions that converged towards a hybrid assemblage comprising of 
personal appearance, traditions of artefact production (Boast 1995) along, presumably, with 
the etiquette of serving drink (cf. Sherratt 1987), and the attempts to find, across many 
regions, a common grammar in death rituals (Fitzpatrick 2011, 208ff.), all will certainly 
have displayed lengthy and complex histories. But these are histories of the pragmatics by 
which niche environments could be constructed in the process of sustaining the evolution 
of a commonly understood kind of human behaviour. Indeed if, as seems likely, the third 
millennium BCE witnessed significant levels of human mobility across Europe (Larsson 
and Parker Pearson 2007, 41f.), then the success of those movements will have depended 
upon participants being able to colonize a recognizable cultural environment: in other 
words to feel ‘at home. 


Conclusion 


Archaeology involves both a methodological concern with material analysis and a 
theoretically driven concern with interpretation. To direct our work solely towards the 
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former results in barren description (of which we have more than enough), whilst our 
theorizing requires that we make reference to the material itself (Neustupny 1971). Since 
the 1960s the relationship between these two aspects of archaeological practice has been 
the source of considerable debate. This contribution is offered in the belief that archaeology 
is the exploration of the profoundly difficult question of how we should view humanity 
and its place within the wider trajectories of historical materialism. 
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5. CONCEPTUAL CROSSROADS: 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN PREHISTORY 


Ladislav Smejda and Monika Baumanovd 


This paper explores some perspectives, from which the archaeological manifestations of 
human ‘communities’ as opposed to ‘societies’ can be traced and studied. Society is not 
viewed here as just a larger community or as a sum of smaller communities, but as a term 
reserved for a quite distinct social unit with different function. The theoretical concepts 
utilized here are inspired, among other sources, by the recent publications of prof. Evzen 
Neustupny, who aims to systematize the inner and outer relations of social units in strictly 
archaeological terms. We provide some examples of spatial and temporal consequences of 
such notions. In the complexity of their meaning the important questions of prehistoric 
production, specialization and exchange will be touched upon as well. It will be argued 
that artefacts, the purposeful products (and at the same time the creators) of humanity, 
and especially the structuring and distribution of artefacts, serve as direct evidence of past 
communities. 


Introduction 


How we categorize past societies and the scales at which we analyze them have always 
been one of the central themes in archaeology. The popularity of theorizing on the subject 
has oscillated greatly with the development of various paradigms in social sciences after 
the Second World War. In archaeology, the terms ‘societies’ and ‘communities’ have often 
been used either rather vaguely or adopting mature anthropological concepts, without an 
in-depth theorizing about the extent to which the archaeological data are structured to 
reflect these categories. 

To provide a generally satisfactory definition of both terms is indeed a difficult task. 
Each discipline and academic school may put weight on slightly different aspects. While 
the positivist approaches in theoretical archaeology have tended to specify the generally 
applicable meaning behind the terms and move towards establishing a common framework 
for archaeologists (e.g. Flannery 1972), social archaeology of the recent decades have 
concentrated on highlighting the multiplicity of meanings that the term ‘society’ and the 
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potential subdivisions within it might mean for a range of contexts (Hodder er al. 1995). 
In current archaeology, whether adopting the positivist or the relativist stance, the argument 
might seem to be of limited interest even to those working in the theoretical field. 

Compared to the developments in mainstream archaeology, Central European 
archaeology has not presented a similar multiplicity of voices considering disciplinary theory 
and with the exception of several unorthodox scholars it has predominantly “remained 
particularist, historical, qualitative and artefact oriented” (Trigger 2006, 479). Regrettably, 
the theoretical debate stemming from social sciences seems to be of such abstract nature, 
seemingly detached from the ‘everyday archaeological practice’ that it remains outside the 
scope of interest for majority of Central European archaeologists. On the other hand this 
attitude has promoted a relative independence of archaeology on other social sciences, 
compared to strict subordination of archaeology to anthropology in America (Lyman 2007; 
Spaulding 1988). In most European regions, there was instead some inclination to see 
archaeology as the poor sister of history with obvious negative consequences (Austin 1997). 
The considerable incompatibility of research questions, data and methodology eventually 
weakened this relationship. Despite its own problems and theoretical conservatism, the 
Central European approach has a potential to contribute to the general debate, stressing 
the importance of tangible archaeological evidence that is sometimes downplayed by other 
disciplines (Gramsch and Sommer 2011). 

The concept of ‘societies’ and ‘communities’ is not merely an issue to be resolved or 
debated for the purposes of terminology or highlighting the (dis)agreements between 
theoretical strands. We are dealing with a theme important for the setting of limits of 
what is within reach of archaeological interpretation, taking artefacts as products of human 
socialization (this process is of course based on relations between individuals and groups of 
people, but such relations are always pronounced and moderated by artefacts). The matter 
of how we conceptualise social units and visualise their manifestations in the archaeological 
record is central to how we construct archaeological knowledge. 

As archaeology has been developing alongside other social sciences, it has tended to 
readily adopt the concepts developed in these related disciplines for its own purposes. This 
is particularly true for mainstream archaeology as it evolved in close co-operation with the 
theoretical developments in anthropology, history, geography and economics (Trigger 2006, 
319-53). The co-operation has brought a number of useful concepts to archaeology and in 
many ways opened new doors in terms of widening the research interests and increasing 
the relevance of archaeological research for the present day world. Nevertheless, it has also 
resulted in a tendency to put aside the fact that archaeology deals with data of a rather 
specific nature. After all, archaeology is the sole science that studies the material record of 
the past human activities explicitly in order to derive contextual and general knowledge 
about both the material objects and the abstract socio-cultural concepts. 

This problem might be more far-reaching than it seems at first sight, since the current 
tendency of research makes us approach archaeological questions primarily from a general 
social science perspective and then fit in the archaeological data. This is particularly worrying 
in the case of prehistoric archaeology, where the archaeological record is often the only 
evidence we possess to gain more knowledge about the past. Specifically for the questions 
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about the prehistoric social systems and mechanisms, we usually have no record that would 
provide a direct narrative about the level of specialisation or social stratification. Therefore, 
theoretical approaches which correspond with the nature of archaeological data from the 
outset would in the present provide a fresh perspective for their interpretation. This article 
provides an example of how this can be done incorporating the theoretical concepts of 
Evzen Neustupny. 

In his approach, the central problem of archaeology is the study of relationship between 
humans and their cultural products — artefacts (Neustupny 2010). This link is so tight and 
inseparable that there is a mutual dependency between both components: human society 
generates artefacts and artefacts reproduce human society. Artefacts are purposeful products 
of human creativity. Neustupny reserves the term only for objects, which constitute the 
physical elements of culture (2010, 45). We propose that for the purposes of answering 
specific research questions the meaning of ‘artefacts’ could be extended to include both 
material and ideational concepts (institutions). In other words, institutions can be regarded 
as purposeful ideational constructs analogous to physical artefacts, which figuratively 
describe and regulate relations between humans. These ‘ideational artefacts’ are then referred 
to as if they had a tangible essence comparable to that of the real material artefacts. 

We agree with Neustupny (2010, 37) that it is neither necessary nor fruitful to look 
for ‘people’ behind ‘things’ because they are an inseparable entity. No society is imaginable 
without artefacts and, consequently, society is the ultimate purpose of artefacts. This strong 
statement may perhaps seem to go too far if judged from the viewpoint of disciplines, 
which are concerned mainly with the ideational part of human life and value it as the 
main objective of social sciences. However, any attempt to downplay the role of artefacts 
and experience of their use as if it was something secondary in the human world, coming 
only after cognition, would be short-sighted (also see Ingold 2000). 

Building on this basic logic, we need to systematize the inner and outer relations of 
human social units at different levels of complexity (individual, family, community, and 
society). This should be done with due attention to the archaeological evidence, because 
any unwarranted implementation of concepts from other disciplines may suffer from their 
incompatibility with the archaeological record (Renfrew 1984, 30). This statement should 
not deny the potential usefulness of concepts that originated within sociology, anthropology, 
ethology, biology and other disciplines, if they are subjected to a critical scrutiny from the 
archaeological perspective. 


Archaeology as a social science 


It is widely recognized that societies and all aspects of their structure and functioning are 
today the ultimate object of archaeological study. Nevertheless, we often encounter the 
long-standing dilemmas of what exactly defines a society viewed through the archaeological 
lens and how can we break it up into smaller units which can be more readily studied. 
Here we must differentiate between various stages of social and cultural complexity (Grinin 
and Korotayev 2011). 
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Segmentary societies seem to be easier to conceptually grasp as they appear to break 
down ‘naturally’ into segments we could call communities. The more complex urban or 
state societies represent a much more complicated picture, where we often see several social 
classes, sometimes even ethnicities, language groups, religions, political interest groups living 
side by side, together with their neighbourhood bonds, contractual memberships and so on. 
We will focus in this chapter on the prehistoric social units that lived in smaller village-like 
settlements, the examples of which could be found across the European temperate zone. 
However, we think that the approach discussed here has validity in archaeology as a basis 
for a more general discussion. 

When focusing on the link between material culture and society, communities as smaller 
social units are close to the actual production and consumption of the artefacts which in 
turn become characteristic for the whole society and its culture. In order to unravel these 
processes reflected in the archaeological data within the broader scope of social sciences, 
and to develop the conceptualisations of material culture, archaeologists have adopted two 
approaches. 

Firstly, there is the on-going debate whether archaeologists should be ultimately interested 
in societies or in cultures. The debate has been tightly connected with the same theme being 
discussed in anthropology. Several times it has been suggested that we should abandon the 
concept of culture as it allegedly does not relate to anything clearly definable and refers 
to indeterminable abstractions (Brightman 1995). Although we would not agree with this 
statement, the problem remains to be that culture, similarly to social structure, relations 
and behaviour, can be understood either as an abstract cognitive concept or in a more 
material sense, depending on whether we understand the material aspects of culture as its 
mere representation or as inclusive component of culture as a whole (Moore and Sanders 
2006a, 5). From the archaeological perspective it seems an inevitable assumption that any 
purposeful products of humans, be they material or purely ideational objects, need to be 
seen as inherent to culture. 

This is connected with the second issue of material culture studies and, more generally, 
with the question of anthropology-archaeology relationship. The problem has also 
been described as “looking archaeologically at material culture in its social context, or 
anthropologically at society with a theoretical emphasis on the importance of materiality 
and material things” (Johnson 2010, 66). If we look specifically on the issue of defining 
community and society, archaeology for many decades worked with the concepts stemming 
from the sociological studies of E. Durkheim (1964), who defined segmentary societies 
as composed of smaller self-sufficient units of equal structure. Nevertheless, the true 
nature and social aspects of these units are hardly first-hand discernible from looking at 
the archaeological data and leave us still in need of an archaeological theory which would 
consider the nature of ‘units’ observable in the material record. 

Already in the 1940s German sociologist M. Weber (1947, 79-80) noticed that 
social sciences always choose between two main methodological stands: understanding 
(contextual, relativist) and explanation (generalising, positivist). The history of archaeology 
clearly demonstrates that our discipline is no different (Renfrew et al. 1982). Archaeologists 
have always been debating the advantages and drawbacks of employing particular theories 
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and methods from other fields in archaeological research and how particular additions alter 
the final flavour of archaeology, making it more an art or a science. 

Undoubtedly, if archaeology is to make use of its capacity and communicate its relevance 
for present-day global society, it needs to make use of both approaches. That is a lesson 
most archaeologists would agree with now (Cochrane and Gardner 2011). Nevertheless, 
in the recent decades archaeology has perhaps neglected, at least in terms of its theoretical 
development, what makes it so specific. Archaeology is the only discipline which directly 
targets the mutual relationship of humans and the material world they create and without 
which they could hardly define themselves. It has been repeatedly said about archaeology 
that it needs to develop its own theoretical framework or else it may be regarded as simply 
an expensive way of telling us what we already know (Gilchrist 1994, 8-9; Lyman 2007, 
145). We believe that one way of doing so is shifting our focus back on the archaeological 
record and using it as a basis for elaborating specifically archaeological theories, which can 
still fit well with general social concepts. 

Along with the advances in general anthropological theory, archaeologists have become 
increasingly comfortable with working from the anthropological to archaeological 
considerations rather than other way round. Hence, the concepts and terminology of 
anthropology to a great extent predetermine the boundaries of academic enquiry within 
which we move. Focusing on how humans materialize their social behaviour would help 
us to achieve a more balanced equilibrium between the disciplines concerned and should 
be of interest to anthropologists as well (for anthropological conceptualization of things 
see Appadurai 1986). 


Historical background to the debate 


We will now briefly consider how the concepts of community and society have been treated 
throughout the history of archaeological inquiry. We focus mainly on the term ‘society’ 
and some issues related to it, as ‘societies’ have enjoyed a lot of attention as a theoretical 
concept. 

In the period of antiquarianism and the evolutionary paradigm, the foundations of 
the discipline were built upon the understanding that what past societies leave behind 
can be observed as collections of objects which display specific common properties. This 
understanding then extended further into the culture-historical paradigm. It was held that 
the concept of living societies can be translated into the language of the material record 
as archaeological cultures, most clearly represented by pottery. While any variation in the 
archaeological record of the cultures was understood to be a result of cultural transmission 
(Lyman and O’Brien 2003), the relative volume and geographical spread of these were 
generally accepted as if reflecting the size of ethnically distinctive societies. 

Archaeology was one of the sciences which helped to reveal what complicated and 
enormously varied mechanisms societies represent and how they function in the deep-time 
perspective. Early on, archaeology embarked upon the task to classify various examples of 
social units and structuring, and divided societies into smaller groups. Under the influence 
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of (neo)-evolutionary thinking and the popularity of economist explanatory theories, it 
was particularly the ranking based on social complexity that was intensively studied. A 
number of well-known models which ranked societies in evolutionary hierarchical order 
from the smallest and least complex band-level and tribal societies to chiefdoms and states 
(Sahlins et al. 1960; Service 1971; Steward 1955; White 1959) became widely accepted, 
and have lived on into the present-day archaeology, although no longer seen as irreversible 
developmental stages. 

The subdivisions of a society into smaller units for the purposes of more detailed analysis 
started to be more intensively studied especially with the development of New Archaeology 
and the ethnoarchaeological experience that it brought into the debate. As more focus began 
to be directed to the less complex societies, archaeology conceptualised on how small-scale 
societies function and how ‘Big Mer rise to power (Roscoe 2012). 

Ethnoarchaeological work helped to open new horizons for archaeological research. 
Although tightly connected to concepts developed in anthropology (and hence built on 
anthropological data), it brought to archaeology a number of ideas on the many layers 
of social meaning that we can potentially look for in the material record (Hodder 1982; 
Moore 1986). In the recent years these have been elaborated to incorporate for example 
the considerations of dwelling, human experience and interaction with the environment 
(Ingold 2000; Leone 2010; Thomas 2000). The development of relativist (post-processual) 
approaches in the last three decades has extended the debate on the role of community 
within society and included the aspects which were previously marginalised such as identity 
and ethnicity (Johnson 2010). 


Community 


Community is a term that has been traditionally less explicitly defined in archaeological 
treatises. Steward (1955) saw ‘community as an abstract term and found little use for it as it 
attains different definitions depending on the purpose for which it is characterized. Despite 
certain vagueness which allows for flexibility in different contexts, it can be generally taken 
to signify a relatively small social group with certain inner homogeneity and close social 
ties, which are co-determined by kinship, shared social and religious concepts, and common 
tasks their members face together. Some authors underline formal typology of community 
residence modes (community pattern) and suppose their economic self-sufficiency and 
political independence (e.g. McNett 1970). 

In this paper we look predominantly at one domain of socio-temporal conditions 
that is related to empirical archaeological material. In relation to prehistoric agricultural 
societies in Central Europe, we have no written records but instead we are confronted with 
a sheer abundance of material cultural remains. Social organization at the time evolved 
from relatively egalitarian community-based societies to chiefdoms with pronounced social 
hierarchy. These notions can potentially be generalized for the whole period in question 
as the basic forms of social relations seem to have been very conservative. However, some 
degree of simplification is inevitable. 
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A number of revealing studies have considered the mental and symbolic dimensions of 
people’s tendency to organize themselves into communities (Moore and Sanders 2006b). 
Communities in social sciences seem to be generally understood as key units of social 
life, usually bigger than a family occupying a single household. They cannot be equalled 
to extended families, because these frequently maintain social contacts and cooperation 
but often do not live together in one settlement. Hence, if we speak about community, it 
generally means a certain number of households inhabited by families and individuals, living 
together within a limited area and sharing a rich web of social relationships. Community is 
essential for a full socialization of individuals, which would be hindered in the environment 
of a single household. Community then seems to be the main unit where socialization of 
humans takes place; it is an arena of learning and applying social skills and the reproduction 
of culture. The sense of common identity is very important in this process (Barnard and 
Spencer 2002, 114-17). 

A model of prehistoric community stems from “the habitual association of persons 
within a territory” (Renfrew 1984, 44), and can be studied by considering the spatial 
aspects of archaeological record. The corresponding settlement units can be readily identified 
empirically. Typical traces of past communities are therefore the remains of villages, in 
more extreme cases of single households or nucleated towns (clusters of features like house 
layouts, storage/refuse pits, ovens, communication zones inside and between households). 
Cemeteries are another type of such traces. Some of these may represent small family burial 
grounds but others are larger, frequently structured into groups of burials. These may 
correspond to the basic social units: families or households. Of course neither the remains 
of settlements nor burial grounds are direct reflections of the living communities. They 
are mostly the remains accumulated over extended time periods (thus forming empirical 
‘components’ in Neustupny’s terminology) and the resulting distorted picture has to be 
rectified in the process of archaeological inquiry (Neustupny 1993; 1998, chap. 2). 

Community areas (Neustupny 1986; 2010, 150-2) represent a theoretical notion pertinent 
to the model of a living community. They are complex spatial structures delimited by the 
extent of communal daily practice, which can be analytically divided into single activity 
areas with specific functions: residential, storage, funeral, ritual, areas of fields, pastures, 
hunting, fishing, areas dedicated to handicrafts and so forth. Many of these activity areas 
can be delimited, at least approximately, as polygons in space and studied as individual, 
though sometimes overlapping analytical units (Neustupny 1996b; 1998). 

One of the major factors, which is reflected both on how communities behave and define 
themselves is the concept of assistance (Neustupny 2010, 248-9). The debate on assistance 
in communities elaborated in anthropology has also left an impression on archaeological 
interpretations. Assistance is connected with the concepts of collective solidarity. Already 
in the nineteenth century, Durkheim (1893) introduced the terms ‘mechanical solidarity 
and ‘organic solidarity’, where mechanical solidarity might be seen as typical for prehistoric 
communities, where individuals are connected through shared lifestyles and occupation, 
with relatively little specialisation (Durkheim 1964). This classification easily lends itself to 
the incorporation of economic theories, for which a plenty of evidence seems to be easily 
identifiable in the archaeological record (Fukuyama 2011). 
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Including the nature of archaeological data into our considerations, the economic 
relationship between community members is defined here as asymmetric assistance. It 
means that the basic needs of individuals are continuously satisfied by interpersonal help 
and cooperation, like provision of food resources, shelter, locally made products used in 
daily life, e.g. clothing and pottery. We also have to include important services that are 
consumed in this social environment like cooking, construction of houses, childcare or the 
repair of damaged objects (Neustupny 2010, 142). These relationships of assistance leave 
their signature in archaeological record, or they can be at least logically deduced from it. 
For instance, the existence of a family house automatically implies a range of needs which 
had to be fulfilled to keep life going. 

Neustupny (2010, 142) calls this assistance asymmetric, because there is no symmetrical 
relationship in the sense of trade, which functions on the basis of exchange of commodities 
or services negotiated as of comparable value. On the community level, we speak rather 
about help and cooperation between people tied in close relationships, such as family 
members and neighbours, which are not necessarily symmetrically reciprocal. A balance 
between these relationships may be reached in the long run from the perspective of the 
individual participants, but it is not an obligatory condition of this kind of reciprocity. It is 
important to note that the goods and services are from the beginning of the manufacturing 
process addressed to a known person or a group of individuals. There is no real market in 
operation on the community level. 

Despite certain differences in terminology, such considerations are compatible with 
the typology of reciprocity as presented by M. Sahlins (1972). His concept of generalized 
reciprocity does not require any immediate return and represents a relation typical for the 
family context. Balanced reciprocity produces obligations on the community level and 
requires exchange of equal values. However, people may also utilize the concept of negative 
reciprocity, where they seek the maximization of their gains while minimizing losses. This 
relation is typical for trade but is applicable in wider sense to actions like theft or raid, and 
here we move in the sphere beyond one’s own community. 


From community to society 


On the community level, there is extensive evidence for substantial self-sufficiency in basic 
subsistence. The self-sufficient community units, which can join up to larger bodies for 
greater social ventures, are well-established in anthropology as one of the defining qualities 
of tribal egalitarian societies (Evans-Pritchard 1940; Murdock 1949). On the other hand, 
they essentially depend on a wider network of neighbouring communities in pressing social 
obligations underlined by the mechanisms of exchange. It is this generalized concept of 
exchange that binds communities together and builds higher-order social units. Exchange, 
understood primarily as a social contract, involves complicated and intertwined webs of 
transactions: e.g. exchange of commodities, marriage partners or services such as military 
support. It is here we would place the anthropological concept of gift and the social bonds 
it creates (Mauss 1990) as an important guiding principle that is nevertheless difficult to 
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observe archaeologically, at least directly. We may suppose that a great deal of artefacts 
recovered from the archaeological record actually changed hands as gifts, bridewealth, 
traded goods, compensations for services or in other forms of exchange. Hence, artefacts 
and their formal and spatial properties provide a testimony for the social relations discussed 
in this paragraph. 

Some communities or their representatives play yet another important role toward the 
outer social world — they can possess different capacities to supply raw materials, semi- 
finished products, finished artefacts or special types of services (Drennan et al. 2011; 
Neustupny 1995). Such specialization may grow from privileged access to natural resources 
or acquired skills and specialized knowledge. But here we find ourselves in a different 
conceptual territory, where relations of communities to the outer world are realized in a 
society. 

A society represents a category of quite different quality than community. It is not 
viewed here as just a larger community or simply as a set of smaller communities. In our 
view, society consists of people, which have regular contacts, share a common identity, are 
culturally integrated but may live dispersed in different places. Hence, their communication 
has a lower density on average comparing to what is usual inside communities. Ethnicity 
might be considered to come into play on a society level; however it may be difficult to 
identify by archaeological means. 

Specialization on the level of society results in the existence of commodities and services 
to be offered for exchange or purchase through institutions like market. Ihe stock is 
waiting for some initially unknown customer or trader, who wishes to obtain a product. 
Some customers will return, of course, and will become familiar, or the customer can be a 
neighbour from the same village, some goods may even be eventually adjusted according to 
customers needs, but still the product is there for a generic trade partner (Neustupny 2010, 
264). Economy is a part of social relations so the exchange of goods is always accompanied 
by exchange of information (że. communication). A variety of trade systems may have been 
in operation in different contexts (Renfrew 1984, chap. 2). 

Beside trade, society also becomes an arena of many important social actions and 
transactions, which cannot, in principle, operate in a community of small size (typical for 
prehistoric period). Sociologically viewed, the concept of exchange can be extended from 
the economic domain of goods and services to any human interaction. Hence, marriage 
partners are sought within society rather than community. Moreover, communities do 
not offer the necessary opportunities for building wider alliances between families, which 
are important for their long-term survival and success. Another example of what is being 
conducted on the society level is warfare. Prehistoric warfare can be viewed primarily as one 
of the means of social interaction in the sphere of otherness (Neustupný 2010, 168-73), 
creating bonds between social units, either friendly or unfriendly, and generating alliances. 
Contract and conflict are the two basic opposing relations which work between individuals 
and groups on different levels. 

The extent of social landscapes can be delimited only on the basis of existing relations 
between communities. Each community is surrounded by its own sphere of otherness’, 
a zone that is regarded as known but different from ‘home’ — partly external, but not 
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completely strange (Neustupny 1998). These relations are to some extent transitive, so 
communities can effectively contact partners even beyond their own sphere of otherness 
through a chain of intermediary communities. The world located beyond the sphere of 
‘otherness’ of our regular, though less frequent contacts, does not belong to any particular 
society in question. There are only strangers there, living in a sphere of strangeness, people 
and creatures little known, potentially dangerous, not tight into our social structures and 
not sharing our symbolic systems. 

The concepts of these spheres of otherness and strangeness is well-supported by cognitive 
and social phenomena known from anthropology. For example the concept of imagining 
foreign distant lands and peoples as very different from the familiar world is well-known 
from many societies (for examples from recent past in Africa and America see Fagan (1981) 
and Evans (2004) respectively) and might even be regarded as inherent to human nature. 

All the mechanisms mentioned above, Ze. trade, marriage and warfare, effectively 
structure the society. They build connections on one side and barriers on the other. Note 
that armed conflicts in small-scale societies can be more or less permanent internal affairs, 
conducted in ritualized manner. Ritual warfare, as we understand the term, does not mean 
the lack of violence. It only underlines that violence was channelled and staged by agreed 
cultural norms so that it was possible to distinguish between legalized violence (warfare, 
where one could seek honour) and socially disproved forms of violence, which equalled to 
illegal, criminal acts. To draw a line between the two could have been uneasy in practice 
and subject to tactical manipulation, sometimes the categories blended, but most probably 
they were perceived as generally shared concepts. In small scale societies lacking strong 
central authorities, the number of actual killings might be relatively low, despite the fact 
that warfare as manifestation of social bonds and feuds was omnipresent and endemic, 
existing in a variety of forms (raids, ambushes, skirmishes, eżc.). Devastating wars between 
large organized groups seem more typical for state formations that are beyond the scope 
of this paper (Harding 2007; Neustupny 1996a; Otto et al. 2006; Parker Pearson and 
Thorpe 2005). 


Scales of analysis 


If we were to translate these concepts into the language of anthropology of segmentary 
societies then ‘society might to some extent replace a ‘tribe’, while the individual 
‘communities’ might comprise ‘families’ (extended or not), ‘clans’ and ‘lineages’, but here 
including only those members of these groups that live together in camps, households, 
villages or towns. Archaeology has struggled to find the evidence for ethnological units 
such as tribe in the archaeological record finding it to be hardly achievable (Renfrew 1984, 
41-3). In this context it is interesting to mention the critical discussion over the notion 
of ‘tribe’ in anthropology, where it has also been found problematic and accused to be a 
product of colonial rule (Keesing and Strathern 1998, 77). Tribal society is often used in 
the context of archaeological data as a mere description of the supposed evolutionary stage 
of society and a very flexible notion loosely applied in the discussion of stylistic variability 
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of artefacts on different spatial scales (Parkinson 2006). However, we are confronted with 
similar problem of archaeological ‘invisibility’ in the case of the more up-to-date concept 
of clan/lineage-based society. 

The terms of community and society hence offer a viable alternative, proposed on the 
basis of archaeological data. They closely reflect the nature of the material record, which 
we study as collections organised spatially as datasets from individual sites. As such, they 
directly represent communities and provide evidence for wider social exchange that creates 
the society. The archaeological evidence for other units such as lineage, clan or tribe, if we 
consider them stretching across several archaeological sites, is usually very weak or non- 
existent. 

The distinction between community and society as presented here has a solid support 
in the archaeological record. Community areas, consisting of settlements, cemeteries and 
other components, represent life on the community level. While community represents 
an entity easily definable in material terms, society is a process by nature, an abstraction, 
which is nevertheless useful as an analytical unit. Society is the dynamic, open-ended 
network of social life. Society produces more extensive spatial structures that we describe 
as landscapes or, more precisely, social landscapes (Neustupny 2010, 146). This notion has 
little to do with the notion of landscape in geography. Landscapes in this specific meaning 
are highly structured zones of human interaction/communication. They stretch over many 
community areas but whilst they include also other features that do not strictly belong to any 
individual community, they are of importance that extends beyond any single community 
(for example major fortifications, ritual places and trade routes). 

Considering it in reference to the archaeological record, this definition allows for the 
existence of social landscapes of variable sizes. Where there is a significant spatial overlap of 
the communication spheres of individual communities, we can see a notable homogeneity 
of material culture indicating the territorial limits of what we usually call an archaeological 
culture. Social landscape can be therefore seen as the materialization of the abstract notion 
of society as it is defined in anthropology: “the idea of a ‘society’ is applicable to a human 
group having some of the following properties: territoriality; recruitment of members 
primarily by sexual reproduction; an institutional organization that is relatively self-sufficient 
and capable of enduring beyond the life-span of an individual; and cultural distinctiveness” 
(Barnard and Spencer 2002, 515). 

In our view, archaeological cultures do not first and foremost represent political entities, 
but wider social networks of intensive contacts. These are recorded in the form of artefacts 
as their stylistic expressions, contributing to a common culture or a higher level of identity 
above the basic communal identity. We cannot presuppose that all communities within one 
archaeological culture were politically organized as a part of one unified whole and lived 
in on friendly relationships. In the fluid and continuous process of social reproduction, 
they could make alliances both within and across the circles delimited as ‘territories’ of 
shared symbolic systems traditionally labelled as ‘archaeological cultures’ (compare with 
Neustupny 2010, 282-6). 
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Conclusion 


We have explored briefly how community and society may become useful archaeological 
categories, provided that they are defined considering the nature of archaeological data and 
the ways these categories might be manifested in the archaeological record. The terms can 
still be used and elaborated reflecting back to the more traditional anthropological concepts, 
which normally focus more on social relations. Nevertheless, the elaboration on the basis 
of the nature of archaeological data allows us to draw further archaeological interpretations 
about the multi-layered relationship between the past peoples and the artefactual worlds 
they constructed. 

We have also touched upon how the defined categories represent two basic levels of 
social relations in segmentary prehistoric societies. With the rising complexity of pre-state 
societies, as we can see in the Bronze and Iron Ages, more factors need to be taken into 
account (Kristiansen 1998). The growing social hierarchy and the development of new social 
institutions undoubtedly had an impact on social structures in pre-urban centres and on 
their economic mechanisms. Acknowledging this does not deny the viability of concepts 
presented in this chapter. It rather points to possibilities of adding further layers of paint to 
the picture whose basic composition remains the same. We can suppose that the embedded 
social relations of village communities were changing only slowly and survived for a very 
long time. After all, we can still see their reflections in the later historical periods. 

It has been highlighted that the development of archaeology is tightly interwoven with 
other social sciences, particularly with anthropology. This has been done to such extent 
that we continually need to re-examine this relationship in the quest for understanding the 
social nature of humans. We have intentionally done so in this article as well, in order to see 
how the terminology of both disciplines can be compared and utilized in a complementary 
way. We believe that such exercises are particularly useful for the framing of the potential 
and limits of archaeological conceptual thinking. 

Some concepts presented here and originally introduced by Evzen Neustupny (summarily 
in 2010) serve to promote a unique archaeological perspective on the development of the 
human world. Although firmly based on the data directly discernible from the archaeological 
record, it does not follow that this should be primarily focused on the most easily 
accessible dimensions of human experience, such as processes that create sites or subsistence 
economics, i.e. those we would find on the lower steps of Hawkes’ well-known ‘ladder of 
inference’ (Hawkes 1954). Belief-systems and social dynamics remain to be within reach 
of archaeological interpretation, although this does reveal them from another perspective. 
It logically follows that new questions and research directions should be formulated on 
the basis of the presented theory. We may see the difference in the fact that anthropology 
remains to look for the ideational principles behind human actions and creations, but we 
maintain that archaeology should follow a more material strand. Having said that, the two 
domains are to be understood as inseparable and the dialogue between anthropology and 
archaeology remains essential for the development of both disciplines. 
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6. ARCHAEOLOGIES OF SPACE: AN INQUIRY 
INTO MODES OF EXISTENCE OF XSCAPES 


Felipe Criado-Boado 


This text will deal with space, an important issue in human research, as it is a core element 
in human experience and society, inherent to the very possibility of reality. It tries to 
overcome the fact that, as a concept, it has not been properly appraised in archaeology, 
despite its importance. This proposal is based on the principle that actively engaged with 
the material world, there is a certain way of shaping space that underlies human action and 
its materialization, making it possible to produce order. A spatial form is never independent 
of the systems of representations that appear to monitor it, something that I will call the 
‘concept of space’. My aim is to study it through the objectification of concepts of space in 
material culture, by means of an interpretive and symmetrical approach to archaeological 
phenomena, which are characterized by presenting a meaningful and visible spatial 
articulation. This is the case of the first funerary and ceremonial monuments, domestic 
architecture, rock art and fortifications, as well as early field-systems and land use. In other 
words, my concern (now and for the future) explores the forms of space through time to 
detect their spatial regularities, and from them the cognitive representations of space. This 
objective calls for a review of different socio-cultural contexts in order to examine whether 
or not they present correspondences (and which, how and why) between the different ways 
in which their space is materialised. 


Introduction 


Before other considerations, I could not find a better contribution to offer Professor 
Ezven Neustupny than to briefly present a number of ideas and reflexions that guide my 
archaeological inquiries at this present moment in time. I grew up during the dictatorship 
of General Franco; when I started university, at the beginning of Spain’s transition towards 
democracy in 1977, surrounded by the English and French texts my tutors had given me 
with the aim of clearing a path for my mind through the grey mist of that time, I enjoyed a 
number of texts by Neusputny. In many ways I felt them very close, symmetrical and inverse 
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to my own position: looking from the western corner of Europe to its other side (which, 
quite interestingly, was then perceived as the East, but today is almost as its centre), and 
both under opposing dictatorial regimes. I remember that his refreshing writings spurred 
me on to broaden my horizons beyond French and English authors. 

My aim in this paper is to propose a proper archaeological research on the concept 
of space, understood as something fundamental, successively giving rise to spatial 
representations, regularities, shapes, configurations, arrangements and then forms. This 
proposal is based on the principle that there is a certain way of shaping space which is 
actively engaged with the material world that underlies human action and its materialization, 
making it possible to produce order (Demarrais et al. 2004; Malafouris 2010; Lillios eż al. 
2010) and arrangements of social life. A spatial form is never independent of the systems 
of representation that appear to monitor it (Wigley 1993), something that I will call the 
‘concept of space’. As space is a core element in human experience and society, because it 
is inherent to the very possibility of reality, I believe it is an important issue for human 
research. But despite its importance, the concept of space (as a concept) has not been 
properly explored through archaeology. This text, which is more programmatic and tentative 
than factual and prescriptive in nature, proposes the analysis of the modes of existence (in 
the sense of B. Latour’ last project, http://www.modesofexistence.org) of material forms 
to discover their embedded concept of space, to account for their regimen of truth or 
episteme (Foucault 1978 [1966]), thereby interpreting the archaeo-logics (Criado-Boado 
2012) of space as a practice of symmetrical archaeology (Gonzälez-Ruibal 2007) that avoids 
a reification of the constitutive dualities of Western modernity. To epitomize this approach, 
I will suggest three case studies that are outlined as graphic stories. In other words, this 
text calls for seeking a paradigm to interpret spatial principles that orientate the becoming 
and knowing of human reality, something that I consider to be a central problem for social 
sciences as ‘becoming’ is impossible without it. 


Still a pending problem in archaeology 


After the seminal work The Shape of Time by Kubler (1962), we still lack a Shape of Space 
(of course different to the book of J. R. Weeks (1985) on geometry with the same name). 
The Shape of Time is a contribution to the history of things and images (other things) that 
replaces the traditional notion of style with new forms of historical durée that simultaneously 
involve mutation, replication and invention. In fact, this work suggests the very possibility of 
rethinking artistic styles (categories of cultural classification that are waiting to be rethought) 
as updates of each culture’s concept of space, as the formal regularities that produce the 
materialization of the cognitive representation of the spatial system. This is not the topic 
of this text, but a suggestion to bear in mind. Tim Ingold made a substantial contribution 
in several works (e.g. Ingold 2000) towards understanding spatial basics or principles when 
emphasizing the structural action of concepts such as points, lines, movements, animal, 
living beings or nature. Over the last 20 years he has been very influential in the fields of 
landscape archaeology and archaeological interpretation. 
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However, archaeology (also history or art history, and even architecture or geospatial 
methodologies) still requires research such as that put forward P. Sloterdijk (2003, see 
below) as basic forms of human work, action and thought. His approach is asking to be 
prehistorized; in other words, tested in the forms of material culture within the frame of 
concrete historical and social processes. This has been put forward by R. Bradley (2012) 
in his book The Idea of Order, in which we finally find an archaeological account of this 
theme. One merit of this book is to establish the feasibility of the present research for the 
pursuit of a spatial order. Another recent and wide-ranging contribution is the German 
research initiative TOPOI, a research cluster to study the formation and transformation 
of space and knowledge in ancient civilizations [http://www.topoi.org/], which despite 
including archaeology does not include many prehistoric contexts. Both initiatives are 
interesting to deal with this topic. 

Despite the importance of the theme, it has been considerably overlooked in 
archaeological and prehistoric research. Quite obviously, this matter has nothing to do 
with spatial archaeology, a disciplinary trend that has always been understood as a group 
of archaeological studies that focus on exploring the spatial aspects of archaeological 
phenomena, but not as the challenge of identifying the very concept of space behind these 
spatial dimensions. 

In recent years, spatially-oriented approaches have developed enormously in archaeology, 
particularly through landscape archaeology, the explosion of GIS applications and the full 
emergence of geospatial digital technologies (GPS, remote sensing, digital photogrammetry 
or 3D scanning). Today, a large number of archaeologists state that they use these approaches 
to archaeology. The almost ubiquous role of landscape archaeology as a keyword in recent 
archaeological research is a topic to be studied (Parcero-Oubina et al. forthcoming), while 
the major development of GIS applications in archaeology is understandable both from 
the perspective of their efficiency as their scientific-technological prestige. Geospatial 
technologies have helped to further refine GIS techniques and produced a huge amount of 
data and new information. In turn, landscape archaeology has studied every kind of cultural 
landscape, and now we understand landscapes as processes, monuments as scenarios, and 
certain sites as places. 

While these developments provided new insights into spatial behaviour, insufficient 
attention has been dedicated to space itself. Space has not been dealt with by functionalist 
Cognitive archaeology, neither (despite its interest in symbolic and cultural studies) by 
postprocessual archaeology, nor (despite its thematic proximity) by landscape archaeology, 
nor, of course, by GIS-based archaeology. It is a research topic that has been lost in the wake 
of current archaeological approaches towards the landscape and spatial analysis. The causes 
of this absence are complex, associated with its difficulty and its apparent unknowability 
(see below), but also connected with current disciplinary trends in archaeology. 

In part, this is due to the empiricist approach that dominates the landscape and GIS- 
based archaeology. The latter has limited itself to an instrumental application of standard, 
commercially available GIS packages to archaeology (the reason why a vast majority of 
archaeologists say they work with GIS in archaeology), instead of formulating a genuinely 
new fundamental research to develop new geospatial procedures to process archaeological 
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information, and replacing GIS applied to archaeology with a complete archaeological 
information science (Llobera 2010). Ihe main questions that currently guide GIS research 
are scarcely significant, and lack hermeneutic ambition. Few studies go beyond the statistical 
acknowledgement of settlement patterns, locational decisions, carrying capacities, land-use 
potentials and territorial tracts. The post-processual criticism to this GIS archaeology (e.g. 
Tilley 1994) has insisted on these constrains and in the highly functionalist orientation of 
its research applications. But little has been done to offer positive alternatives to promote 
an innovative use of geospatial methodologies. 

Neither the factual, case-centred direction of landscape archaeology has helped. The 
phenomenology of landscape (Wylie 2007), pertinent when associating the notion of 
landscape with the human perception of its setting, has emphasized the study of its 
subjective dimension, but has moved away (as also shown by cultural studies of the landscape 
in art) from the cognitive compounds which, engaged with material reality, structure the 
landscape. 

Finally, the subjective twist of post-processualism, which should have been the theoretical 
matrix for considering these conceptual problems, has limited its own capabilities. In 
fact, the main difficulty is the absence of a positive method for producing archaeological 
knowledge. To my understanding, this lack has deactivated this and other efforts, meaning 
that a large amount of good research has taken refuge in a renewed empiricist and 
technologizing paradigm, producing more database, processing them through new digital 
techniques, but without introducing new research questions and scopes. 

So, a real problem remains: how to integrate the amount of information and the 
processing power of computers, with innovative interpretations to understand landscapes. 
One mean to do this would be by accounting for the concept of space that produced spatial 
phenomena, in the belief that what has been forgotten beyond monuments and landscapes 
is pure space. Apart from research on landscapes, we have seascapes, skyscapes, soundscapes, 
visualscapes, dreamscapes, powerscapes ... but not spacescapes. After each-scape has been 
studied, we should look for the model for conceptualizing space that serves to arrange it. 
This becomes the Xscape factor we should account for. Here I am proposing a synthesis 
between the capacity of archaeology to consider materializations (e.g. Funari 1998) and the 
powerful approaches to them in anthropology (Appadurai 1986) or history (Garcia 2009) 
to visibilize the Xscapes from an inverse engineering of each-scape. 


Building the matter: landscape, forms, space 


In a stimulating text (Building, Dwelling, Thinking), Heidegger (1994 [1954]) established 
how the being is reflected in the dwelling and that in the building, to the point that the 
construction and its form give reason to the being and its thinking (completed by Ingold 
(2000) own contribution as Building, Dwelling, Living). This idea has been developed 
in architectural critiques (Abalos 2000; Wigley 1993). It happens this way because the 
being-in-the-world is realized in habits, and habits are materialized in habitats. Thus, the 
being-in-the-world gives rise to specific forms of dwelling or inhabiting. In Galician or 
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Spanish (my mother tongues) it is easy to understand this relationship, because the Latin 
verb esse (English to be) has been dualized into to be (ser) and to stay (estar). Ego sum means 
both J am and I am here: it implies that I am so because I am here, and I am in a certain 
place because I am who I am. In Spanish it is even easier; one says: yo soy and yo estoy. The 
condition of staying is complementary to the condition of being; it is not an immanent of 
the being (something intrinsic to being). Being-in-the-world is staying-in-the-world. The 
staying adds something, since it is possible to stay in many different ways, as many as there 
are distinct ways of being. Thus, being becomes, in a sense, more flexible and adaptive, 
depending upon locational conditions. 

What leads from the habit of being to the habitat (or dwelling) of staying is the way of 
conceiving and thinking about space: the transformation of the habit into habitat is based 
ona specific conceptualization of space. The effect of thought space is materialized equally in 
the habitat understood as environs, as a house or an action, as a landscape or architecture, 
as proscenimum or proxemics (Creese 2011; Pallasmaa 2008; Parker et al. 2004). 

In this way, the models of landscapes are redoubled in architectonic forms: each type 
of architecture represents a landscape in the same way as each landscape contains its 
architecture. This is so because both are firstly spatial forms, materializations of a concept 
of space that constitutes and is conformed in the social being, and that is active in each 
socio-cultural formation. Architecture, like the landscape, is primarily space. Beyond 
monuments and landscapes is pure space, not only understood as the physical environment 
but also as an abstraction, as idea, as knowledge. Monuments, landscapes or even land-uses 
are objects (actants, after Akrich and Latour 1992, 259) that cannot be divorced from the 
space that pervaded their forms, relating their material and ideal dimensions through a 
symmetrical relation (Webmoor 2007), as the new ontological turn (Olsen 2010) proposes; 
if we are going to be realistic, we should keep the constituents of the ‘real’: “the ontological 
question implies that the basic ingredients of the world (are) matter, agency, space and 
time" (Alberti ez al. 2011, 897). From a perspectivist position (Viveiros de Castro 2004b) 
I will discuss ‘time’ and ‘agency’, at least without reclaiming an understanding of them 
under ontological categories that are radically different to Western ones, an understanding 
open to consider if every language needs these concepts in order to speak about things, if 
every object in alternative worlds (rather than calling them ‘worldviews’ or ‘cultures’, as 
pointed out by Alberti et al. 2011, 906) needs them to come into existence. In any event, 
time and agency imply their perception by a subject, while matter and space became inner 
components of the things. Therefore, landscape, architecture or mobile material culture 
(whether sculpture, pottery, jewellery or tools) are an objectification of what is going on 
culture: they are a formalization of space through which social being becomes objectified 
and is reflected in diverse material styles, because style is a materialization of the system of 
power-knowledge (Prieto 1999; Warnier 2001). 

And so, things are space before they are time, in the very sense that space comes first, 
and then the succession of life creates time. Although modern Western metaphysics has 
been concentrated on being and time (Criado-Boado 1993, 43), in fact it should have 
focused simultaneously (as other cultures did: Cormier 2003) on being and space; this is 
the main focus of my research program in archaeology, heritage and landscape, an argument 
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found in different philosophers such Foucault (1976), and more recently developed by 
Sloterdijk (2003) in criticising Heidegger: the experience of space, in the same way as its 
action or effectiveness, has logical and, to my understanding, ontological pre-eminence over 
the experience of time. However, this does not imply denying time, its social dimension 
(temporality), or its historical dimension (periodization): to inhabit space is to inhabit 
time (see Karlsson 2001). But it does imply privileging (in the sense of to start with) space 
and matter in our ontology, in physical reality or, moreover, in non-Western ontologies (as 
pointed out by Viveiros de Castro 2004a). 

But what is space? We should be capable of distinguishing its empirical reality from its 
concept. Physically there is something that is space (space as environment); but this existence 
is understood and organised through different regimes by different cultures. Conventionally 
we use the term ‘concept of space’ to refer to the system of representation that monitors 
and products spatial actions. If “any landscape is composed not only of what lies before 
our eyes but what lies within our heads” (Meinig 1976), what is within our heads is that 
concept of space. This cultural conceptualization of space is reproduced in social life, at 
the same time that social life produces it. There are material things that can be perceived 
by the senses, and immaterial things that are thinkable. The landscape (like architecture, 
buildings and material culture) falls into the first group, while the spatial codes upon which 
the construction and perception of the landscape are based fall into the second. But both 
come together entangling complementary dimensions of the same objects (as the ontological 
turn proposes, e.g. Bryant’s onticology: Bryant 2010), because any thought, but particularly 
thinking about space, is intricately interwoven with the material world, as symmetrical 
archaeology (Olsen 2007) would emphasize trying to overcome the constitutive dualities 
of modernity such as subject-object, ideal-material representation-thing..., that universalize 
our own world and deny the others (Latour 2007 [1991]; Gonzälez-Ruibal 2013). 

What interests me is the question of when the becoming of things makes them visible, 
what formal process is taking place? What syntax (if any) gives shape to the process of 
materialization process? My concern is whether this syntax exists, as otherwise it will not 
be possible to recognize common formal features or regularities in these objects; it could 
not be possible, for instance, to decode or interpret some things in terms of others (as done 
by Velandia 2005, a book that I believe should have a much greater impact). At the end, 
what we find is perhaps something very general, which could be told in narrative terms 
and functions as a metaphor bringing things together, but which in any case provides a 
comprehensive understanding of formal regularities in a certain cultural style and makes 
it possible to decode their underlying rationale (as done by Deleuze 1988 when discovers 
the fold as the spatial resource underlying baroque logics). Therefore, this assumption is 
not an a priori or a phenomenological reduction. But it is some-thing that arises from the 
entities themselves, because “realities become determinate through processes of internal 
differentiation in which all elements of the puzzle are subject to the ‘emergent rules” (Alberti 
et al. 2011, 906), a theoretical position that is applied to study a formalization process 
in Alberti and Marshall (2009). Finally this proposition is based on new ontology when 
saying that all entities are composed of internal relations with other entities, and therefore 
that objects or beings are their relations (Bryant 2011; a proposal that has been argued for 
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many years by Hernando and developed in detail in her last book, Hernando 2012). 

In social practices, the experience of space is created by seeing, apprehended by vision, 
dimensioned by movement, thought by reason. If the social being thinks about space, if this 
becomes form and the form is visible, then everything visible is rational and symbolic. This 
is one of the premises that make it possible to account for space and its materializations in 
practice, from landscape to material culture. In order to /ook we have to successively but 
simultaneously see-know-think. As a result, cultural forms (the landscape, architecture or 
material culture) involve ways of knowing, looking, seeing and thinking, as well as ways 
of walking and moving. Once space is thought, it is built and pervaded when seen and 
walked. And this determines the forms of materiality. 

But allow me to put these ideas in simpler terms. If we seek out the etymology of 
landscape, we find something very meaningful. Landscape is related to the old English 
"landscipe , which in turn is a term that appeared in the late sixteenth century from the 
Dutch word ‘landschap’ (German ‘Landschaf?) to denote a picture of a scenery where 
'SCHAP' derives from the same root that gives ‘-ship and is also in ‘shape’. Finally, the 
shape, the pattern and the relation are internal to the very concept of ‘landscape’: considering 
a landscape means decoding the shape of space upon it. 


Deconstructing the objects: knowledge, method, methodologies 


A consequence arises from the previous theoretical discussion. If a social being builds its 
habitat in a way that it is as engaged in its living habits as in its thoughts, if the being is 
reconstructed in and constructed by its staying (‘estar in Spanish) and its thinking, then 
we could discover the configuration of space and therefore access to a central dimension 
of human experience, what could be analysed in its twofold levels of reality keeping a 
symmetrical way that understands both sides (tangible and intangible) as constituents of 
the same actants, which implies simultaneously dealing with land-use and land-shape, with 
the form and its concept. Previous accounts of this are highly relevant for this proposal, 
as they combine well with our prior studies (Prieto-Martinez et al. 2003; Robin 2010; 
Gianotti et al. 2011; Troncoso et al. 2011; Hernando et al. 2011; Bradley 2012). 

Therefore I will assert this research is feasible, despite the main practical, theoretical and 
philosophical difficulties of its aim: the immanent dualism of Western modernity; the initial 
unknowability of this study due to the lack of linguistic subjects to provide access to the 
rational and mental representations; the inevitability of postmodern subjectivism; how to 
move from observation of material codes (the perceptible: things, monuments, landscapes...) 
to the identification and account of structural codes (the thinkable); its relationship with 
the phenomenology of perception; cultural variability derived from historical context; its 
relationship with the symbolic system of each society; its relationship with orality (the 
changing experience of time and discourse between oral and literary societies ought to have 
caused some effect on their shape of space, Rodríguez 2010, 175); and its relationship with 
basic cognitive functions linked with visual and sensorial perception. 

Its feasibility lies in the possibility of coping with this 'space' through the materializations 
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that it does produce and through the patterns of formal regularity reified on them. This can 
be contributed through archaeology, analysing the archaeological record and considering 
diverse spatial phenomena from an interdisciplinary perspective. 

Achieving this calls for an archaeo-logics research programme (in the sense of Criado- 
Boado 2012) that solves these matters. This working programme aims to carry out 
a model of knowledge production situated in the mainstream of current ontological 
and epistemological debates (post-positivism, post-processualism, post-modernism, the 
symmetrical speculative turn to consider the correlation between thought and world 
(Brassier er al. 2007), and the urgency to positively transform reality in the current context 
of the huge economic and cultural crisis of Western), which pleads for a weak model of 
scientific practice in archaeology and the humanities. Even its most weak (or post-) version 
must recognize this practice as the production of knowledge based on rigorous empirical 
studies informed by robust theoretical models (Criado-Boado 2013) and based on post- 
positivist epistemologies and ontologies. This accounts for a method that is interpretive but 
methodical, to make it possible to contrast interpretive statements through the sequential 
and contextualized comparison of interpretations. Given that material objects do not 
speak for themselves, archaeological understanding (which is interpretive in nature) needs 
to use different horizons of rationality to contextualize our archaeological interpretations; 
these models could come from different sources, but in particular they come from the 
diverse cultural formations. This theoretically simple principle (which is actually complex 
in practice) avoids the risk of the solipsistic subjectivism that is so common in relativistic 
practices after the linguistic turn. An ‘open mode’ of research practice is required, some 
sort of a multidimensional research environment open to multiculturalism, multivocality, 
multiagent dialogue and public participation. Even thinking about a multilingual dialogue 
is important, since this makes it possible to test the capability-resistance of the different 
concepts to be translated into one language or the other. 

Such an approach goes beyond functionalism and post-processualism, and while 
appealing to narrative to present the results and make them understandable, it is not only 
narrative but positive: it seeks an objetivable, if not objective, knowledge that could be weakly 
categorized as scientific (if this matters, but at the end of the day we still have to convince 
partisans of Western scientific knowledge). Being deeply post-processual, it overcomes 
post-procesualism and supports a rigorous method of interpretation. This method makes 
it possible to order the empirical evidence, the different methodologies, their contributions 
and the interactions between their results. 

The actual methodology to accomplish this intellectual ambition is quite simple, since 
it studies materialities and processes of materialization. It starts out with actants to analyse 
its basic forms; it identifies them through a formal analysis of material objects; it searches 
for spatial regularities in the things under study through the use of powerful methodologies 
(including formal analysis, landscape archaeology, land-use and palaeoenvironmental 
studies, geospatial technologies and cultural astronomy) and looking to specific aspects (such 
as formal pattern, basic spatial model, visibility, visualization, accessibility and orientation); 
and finally it will unveil the logic of missing realities through the correspondence between 
these and the material culture they produced. This will make possible to propose interpretive 
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statements on the principles of organization and order that underlie spatial cultural forms. 
For instance, by using advanced GIS techniques informed by new research questions, we 
could penetrate into the field of symbolic aspects of the human experience and space, 
putting emphasis on the human perception of the landscape, exploring the complexities of 
the factors that intervene in the act of perception and introducing movement not only to 
explain the localities of monuments, but also to understand the perception in a dynamic 
sequence (Llobera er al. 2011). Ihe question to solve is not only ‘what is seen’ but also 
‘how is it seen’ (Llobera 2007). We will now go on to see some examples. 


Disentangling the materials: megaliths, spaceships, skyscrapers 


As I previously mentioned, my concern here is what is the internal logic that orientate- 
conform the shape of actual objects. For this, diverse material entities should be convoked, 
form the landscape and land-use to the actual effects of human actions at a micro-scale, 
and including different types of architecture, rock art and mobile material culture. These 
topics are interrelated. To some extent, they actualize a same model that constitutes the 
matrix of meaningful variations for a given spatial phenomena. Moreover they are intra- 
related because each of these topics could be analysed through a multiscale chain that ranges 
from the building and its spatial arrangement, outwards (considering the perception of 
landscape and relations to its surroundings) and inwards (proxemic and internal relations). 
In my experience, there are two powerful tools to confirm the presence or absence of the 
same articulations of space and then unveil the entanglement between objects. The first is 
zooming through the different spatial scales, which verifies spatial regularities in different 
actualizations, versions, modifications or inversions, making it possible to identify a 
principle of spatial representation. The second is performing a micro-archaeology of objects 
(either built environments, buildings or mobile items) through a particular biography in 
order to see how the spatial codes on which they are based are materialized and negotiated. 
The reconstruction of the biography of materials and buildings allows us to identify the 
formal regularities through which a shape of space is expressed, insofar as checking if the 
episodes of rebuilding and re-use maintain the same spatial articulation, or detecting if 
they present different ones. 

There are different fields and topics through which it is possible to decode these material 
entanglements: megaliths and monumentality, rock art, houses and fortifications, agrarian 
landscapes, domestication of land, skyscapes ... I will quickly review the potentials of these 
material codes to finish with a more detailed example. 

The most recent research on rock art deals with the consideration of religious aspects and 
beliefs (Fredell; Kristiansen er al. 2010). However, a proper account of art from the point 
of view of its inner spatial arrangement, the distribution of motifs and the layout of the 
panel in order to understand themes such as its viewpoint, ways of depicting perspective 
or underlying spatial codes, require further analysis. A detailed case study in central Chile 
shows how the ‘four suyos’ model of Andean thought is replicated in the becoming of 
significant groups of rock art and even of the actual rock panels and motifs (Troncoso er 
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al. 2011). Instead of considering art as representation of other world-views, we should 
explore the internal logics that created such specific objects as art. 

A similar approach could be applied into built environments, either houses and 
domestic space or fortifications. Exploring how their architecture structures perception 
and mobility through the landscape (when dealing with walls or settlements as seen from 
outside) or within the urban landscape (when dealing with houses inside the settlement), 
is a powerful field of study to help recognize spatial patterns. In a broader sense, the built 
environment also includes rural landscape, mostly where this fully shapes a huge part of 
the environment through the systematic construction of field-systems, terraces, paths and 
water-management structures which amplifies the human effect on the environment and 
results in a pure engineered landscape, in the words of Earle et al. (2008). The possibility of 
studying the process of complete architecturization of the land provides an unique window 
to understand the cognitive representations and the very concept of space that underlie 
this process of massive construction of territory. 

But beyond these, there are still new fields in which an approach of this kind could 
also be profitable. One is human-environment relationship and the other is cultural 
astronomy. Palaeoenvironmental research has demonstrated that human activities have 
caused a considerable change in the landscape, even during periods prior to agricultural 
intensification. As such, humans introduced themselves as another agent in landscape 
dynamics. The alleged co-evolution of human interference with factors typically considered 
to be controlled by ‘natural’ parameters (Berglund 2003), particularly (pre-industrial) 
climatic forcing during the Holocene, implies that both extremes of the (modern) 
nature-culture dichotomy should (once again) be avoided not only for the purpose of 
achieving a coherent understanding of the real world (otherwise, this conceptual division 
would incapacitate an empirical approach towards the study of human behaviour and 
their environment, Widgren 2012), but also as part of the cultural critique of Western 
metaphysics, to which Archaeology should also contribute. 

The merging interaction between humanity and the environment signifies the 
development of fully domesticated landscapes arranged through systems of cognitive 
representations that underlie the new settings. Being so, obtaining more precise information 
on the history of land-use technology could shed light on to what extent the co-evolution 
of humankind with the environment employs the same concept of space that shapes other 
archaeological phenomena. This is in agreement with Widgren (2012), who argued that 
we can only signify the circumstances under which human action changes in the shapes of 
past landscapes by understanding the fundamentals of social and cultural formations. 

A further terrain to explore is the skyscape. Archaeoastronomy has been broadly applied 
to many contexts in the past, but particularly to megalithic monuments and Neolithic 
enclosures. These works, mainly focused on the Western Mediterranean and Atlantic 
Europe, have shown that the different groups of megalithic monuments present orientation 
patterns that are far from random (Ruggles 1999), and that in most of these cases these 
patterns could be interpreted in relation to the sun or the moon. However, it is still rare 
to find a comprehensive study on any archaeological landscape where both parts of the 
world, below and above the horizon, were considered jointly. Some efforts to disentangle 
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this dichotomy have been attempted in recent years (e.g. Belmonte et al. 2009 or González- 
García et al. 2010). But we still lack a comprehensive study of the ‘land-sky-scape’, including 
the orientation of a single monument (either a megalith or a building) and, above all, of a 
whole group (e.g. a megalithic necropolis) in a particular region, looking at the same time 
towards the sky, towards prominent topographical features on the horizon and towards 
other archaeological features, and combined with a full spatial analysis. Therefore, observing 
possible links in how the orientations are implemented in buildings and the landscape 
would permit an inclusive understanding of the Xscape underlying sky- and landscape 
representations. 

However, in order to show the potential of this approach towards space in prehistoric 
archaeology, I will now turn to a more familiar field: megalithic monumentality. I will 
briefly present a specific study case that makes it possible to see how diverse monumental 
forms are the result of a transitive engagement between the material world and the virtual 
world. 

This topic is highly relevant for this inquire, because the first monumental architecture 
is the first material expression of human action that artificializes the environment in 
a permanent and visible way. Because of this, it is important to analyse the changing 
conditions of the relationship between humankind and the environment they contain 
(López-Romero 2008), the patterns of spatial articulation and, thus, the potential models 
of cognitive representations of space engaged with the surrounding world (VV.AA. 2012). 
Recent research is provoking a paradigm shift in the understanding of this phenomenon. 
In spite of the usual conception of megalithism as a continuum (for more than two 
millennia) and the monument as a given form, now it is necessary to consider the intrinsic 
discontinuity of the period and the monument as a final result of a complex process of 
construction, modification, accretion and even destruction (e.g. Laporte et al. 2002). At 
the same time, new empirical data (which we do not still fully understand) show that, at 
least in some regions of Iberia, megalithic construction occurred in certain specific cycles, 
perhaps in quite short time spans; this means that construction events did not happen 
uninterruptedly from 6.5 to 4.5 ky BP, but mostly concentrated in (hypothetically) short 
periods. Here, as in other cases, the archaeological preconceptions created an illusion of 
identity and continuity that does not actually corresponds to the reality of historical objects. 
The monument became a real agent, which implies accounting for a new ontology for the 
megaliths in which the ancestry of monuments and their long life crossed by happenings 
of construction, reusing, reconstruction and abandonment would represent the succession 
of cycles of visibility and invisibility of social action, perhaps associated with what could 
be referred to as a specific dynamics of social change and pre-historicity, discussed in 
Parcero-Oubiña and Criado-Boado (2013). This social dynamic should also be linked with 
particular symbolic arrangements that could be illuminated through detailed consideration 
of the shaping of space involved in different monumental actualizations. Therefore, if we 
revise them, it becomes feasible to find the Xscape underlying them. 

This is what is shown in Figure 6.1. Based on a detailed analysis of the megalithic forms 
(involving successively ceremonial landscapes, ritual enclosures, mound plans, chamber 
architecture and the distribution of grave-goods and parietal art in chambers), a recurrent 
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Fig. 6.1. Shapes of megalithic spaces. 


model used to shape space in this architectural tradition can be discovered. This model 
is presented schematically in the upper left hand corner of Figure 6.1. In summary, it is 
configured as a circle with a clearly marked centre, and two halves with opposing features 
that are roughly oriented towards the east and west. Obviously, each specific megalithic form 
has major variations, underlining the fact that it was a specific actant. However, once its 
real life as a non-human agent has been recognised, the most surprising thing is to discover 
that all of these monumental forms have a spatial regularity that leads us to see that each 
of them is the materialisation of a basic form. Therefore my conjecture is that this basic 
form is actualising the concept of space in use in this specific cultural context (this study 
case is presented in greater detail in Gianotti et al. 2011). 

Similar examples are found in other prehistoric material codes. But to illustrate this I 
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Fig. 6.2. Transformations of skyscrapers. 


will add a case of contemporary archaeology, which also allows us to return to a critical 
accounting of western modernity. In this case, I propose examining (from a very general 
perspective) some of the forms of material culture from Late Modernity during the last 40 
years. Ihe material codes we will now consider are architecture, car design and the design 
of spaceships from sci-fi movies. 

The architecture I consider is above all the evolution of skyscrapers in the futurist 
district of La Defense in Paris. Its pattern of development is shown in Figure 6.2 based on 
sketches of real buildings. After a hesitant start in the 1950s, there was on the '60s and 
early ’70s a sudden explosion of tall, linear skyscrapers with the shapes of the rectangular 
parallepipeds, corresponding closely to the ambition for economic development of the 
time. This dynamic was suddenly interrupted as a result of the economic crisis of 1973 
and the following years, and no skyscrapers were built for almost ten years. Then, in the 
1980s a new period of expansion began with unique buildings that reached skywards, once 
again timidly at first — these were years predominated by the idea that skyscrapers led to 
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an increase in the number of suicides — then gaining height and becoming ever bolder. 
However, the most unique feature of the architectural style from this momentum was not 
its height, but instead the hegemony of angular shapes and sharp edges; the edges of the 
buildings are almost like knife edges. This trend culminated with Mitterand’s new Arc de 
Triomphe. It was a period of the optimistic growth of an aggressive, financial capitalism, 
the time of the yuppie. But soon this trajectory would be cut short by the economic crisis 
of the early 1990s, but which was short lived. When building activity frenzy restarted, a 
new basic shape appeared that was predominated by curved, rounded shapes. The climax 
of this trajectory came with the Zour Sans Fins by J. Nouvel, a skyscraper conceived as an 
extremely high column apparently without end, appearing to disappear amongst the clouds. 
It was to have been opened in 2001, but instead it never came to fruition. However, the 
history of architecture from the first decade of the twenty-first century continued and 
increased this trend: the curves of P. Eisenman in the Ciudad de la Cultura in Santiago 
de Compostela, or F. Gehry’s warped forms used for the Guggenheim, or the rhizomatic 
style of Zaha Hadid, dissolved into the literally organic forms of (to name but a few) in a 
dizzying process that was not only a result of the incorporation of digital technology into 
architectural design (replacing the pencil and drawing board), but which also represents 
the maximum degree of neo-Liberal and neo-Con capitalism, until reaching what we could 
call ‘the big R’ (being ‘R’ either recession or robbery). 

The most notable aspect of this development of architectural standards is, however, its 
unexpected similarity to other material forms. As shown in Figure 6.3, the design of cars 
during this period, from the early 1980s through to today, has followed the same entangled 
formal trend: the aerodynamics of sharp, angular forms, then curving discretely at first, 
then folding, and finally acquiring organic shapes. But we can also consider the design 
of some of the starships used in the famous sci-fi movies from the period. The curved 
shapes of the first ‘Enterprise’ from Star Trek can barely conceal the hegemony of a sharp, 
linear aerodynamics which were further heightened in the first episodes of Star Wars, then 
becoming curved, rounded and almost organic machines in films such as Matrix. The 
parallelism in this case is all the more noticeable when we consider that these objects, 
which only exist in a virtual world, are totally independent from any type of functional 
determination, making it possible to avoid the temptation of the simple functionalist 
explanation (e.g. aerodynamics) which for some will justify the changing pattern of spatial 
shape in skyscrapers and cars. 

I do not want to overstretch this example with other cases, but we can see the same 
dynamic if we consider any late modern code of material culture. It does not matter if we 
consider small home appliances such as toasters or juice squeezers, fax machines, mobile 
phones or stealth planes. These are once again a perfect example of this formal trend: consider 
the opposing chronology and characteristics of the F-117 Nighthawk and B-2 Spirit. 

The question is, what does this parallelism in the basic forms of Late Modernity mean? 
In all honesty, I am not sure. In a sense, this evolution is solved in the growing hegemony 
of neo-baroque in recent years, and the analysis of this trend could give us references to 
interpret their significance. While the curves allow going beyond materiality, the Baroque, 
as with hyperrealism, is the style that best makes things real (remember the exhibition on 
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Fig. 6.3. Materializations 
of post-modern XScape. 


Spanish painting and sculpture between 1600-1700, organized in 2009 by the National 
Gallery in London and entitled precisely ‘the sacred made real’). Therefore, I think we 
will understand this formal evolution if we associate the “Barroquisation of the curves to 
the aim of Late-Modern design to relate the world of things to our bodies. Personally I 
find it tempting to correlate this with the subsequent emergence of a new ontology that 
equates human, animate and inanimate beings, thereby bringing together curves, the neo- 
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Baroque and onticology, (something enlightened by the explicit intentions of, for instance, 
the new — curves and polished — headquarters for Apple or the Saraceno’s Cloud City 
experiment http://arts.mit.edu/va/artist/saraceno/). But I am not interested in making an 
over-interpretation here of these data, something that calls for a more detailed study. What 
I am interested in is showing the recurrence of a shape of space in any single moment that 
is found in very different materials, and that beyond all of them, some Xscape appears. 
Secondly, it is also interesting to see that the pattern of change in these material codes 
follows a similar and parallel trend. And last but not least, the conditionings of these formal 
changes have its roots in three quite basic spatial tensions. I will consider this topic as a 
conclusion to this article, and in a very broad sense, as a way of attempting to interpret 
these formal regularities. 


Shaping things: geometry, direction, terminus 


It could be suggested that the forms adopted by space, as well as their pattern of diachronic 
variation, are the result of a zriple spatial tension: on the one hand between the circle and 
the square, between curved and axial lines, between the sphere and the cube; on the other, 
between horizontal and vertical lines, between the extension in the plane and the conquest 
of the air; and finally between the open and the closed, between forms that are unbounded 
and bounded, between shapes that are unframed and framed. 

The first tension is explored by Sloterdijk (2003), who develops a phenomenology of 
space that he calls spherology. He studied the spheres (in a trilogy consisting of Bubbles, 
Globes and Foams, published in Germany respectively in 1998, 1999 and 2004, and in 
Spanish in 2003, 2004 and 2006; only the first volume has recently been published in 
English by MIT) and proposes that the human being is a being-in-spheres, and that living 
in the world means conforming spheres; the sphere is the sheltering form, the space for 
protection and existential security. Sloterdijk’s proposal is that the being-in-spheres is the 
essential component of the human being, because spheres are placid armatures, generators 
of sheltered and defensive spaces, givers of psychological and physical security. Throughout 
humankind' history, spheres have been transformed into bubbles, globes and foam. However, 
this simplified argument does not mark the end of the question, but instead its beginning, 
since they cannot be equal and the same in every moment: what are the spheres like at 
each given moment in time? What were they like for prehistoric humans? 

‘The second tension is confirmed in the history of architecture, which can be epitomized 
by the tense relationship between horizontal and vertical forces, (the possibility of also 
proving the effect of this conformative tension in prehistory, landscape, sight or perspective, 
are hypotheses worthy of further exploration). This tension gives rise to four lines of force, 
to four basic shapes, but also to four ways of seeing and four ways of representing: disorder 
(or wild order), horizontality, obliqueness and verticality. They can be successive in temporal 
terms but occur also simultaneously, synchronically. 

The third tension hast to do with the terminus, with the actuality of the limits, with 
the material means to construct the boundaries of forms. According to the ways in which 
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Fig. 6.4. Spatial tensions 
of spatial shapes. 


they relate with others (other people, other things, outward vacuum..., outer space), forms 
can be unlimited or more or less limited. The construction of the border is the mediator 
of relationship between something and some-other: to some extent it reflects the nature of 
this relationship. As can be seen in pottery decoration, settlement plans, land allotment or 
social complexity, an entity can be more or less divided or undivided. Without becoming 
overly simplistic, it can be seen that the architecture of limits in some ways corresponds 
with the actual tendency of social reality for division or undivision (following P. Clastres 
—see an account of both concepts in Parcero-Oubina eż al. 2013). Between both extremes 
(the blurred and the wall), there are different degrees of becoming open or closed. 

The conjunction of those tensions defines the formal model of space (either architectonic 
or built, material or intangible) at different times. This (Fig. 6.4) hypothetical model (or 
any other alternative model that would arise if this were discarded) could be confirmed 
in the material forms (monuments, constructions, houses, landscapes, and land-use) of 
different stages of prehistory and history. 

There is a full and lengthy history that ranges from the sphere as a positive space providing 
safety in the wilderness, initially represented in the ‘circles of fires’ (after Clastres 1976 who 
uses such expression not only to describe the Yanomami village but also for naming the 
basic form that shapes sociability and community between this people), the roundness of 
cabins or the roundness that trace the clearings in the first undivided Clastrian societies, 
to the imposition of quadrangular and vertical forms (see an account of NW Iberia late 
prehistory applying a perspective based on P. Clastres on Parcero-Oubina et al. 2013). This 
history is first of all a chronicle of shapes, but is also a chronicle of space, a history of the 
landscape, sight, perspective, society and thought. But above all it is prehistory, because 
the things our present societies are used to seeing appeared in stages that only archaeology 
(informed by an interpretive theory) can reconstruct. 

And so, we will consider the late prehistory and history of Galicia (in the NW Iberian 
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Galician History. 


Peninsula) as a case study (Fig. 6.5), where 
we see circular and square forms. Circular 
shapes: prehistoric cabins from the Late 
Neolithic (no. 1) and Bronze Age (no. 
4), Neolithic barrows (no. 2), ceremonial 
enclosures from the Late Neolithic (no. 
3) through to the croas of the Hill fort 
period, houses of Iron Age hillforts (no. 5), 
and hillforts themselves (no. 6). Square or 
rectangular shapes: complex Iron Age houses 
(no. 7), Roman camps (no. 8), Roman villas 
(no. 9), Roman mausoleums (no. 10) and 
public buildings (no. 11) and later on, castles 
(no. 12), temples and churches (no. 13). 
Similarly, some of these forms are more 
vertical than others, and others are more 
visible or monumental, depending on 
whether they are more or less petrified than 
others. It could be said that these examples 
are selective, although it is true that this 
spatial system of tensions does not accept 
exceptions: all of the empirical cases are 
within it. The circular, perishable forms, 
closer to the ground, less monumental and 
barely visible or invisible, are not only the 
oldest, but also reflect different types of social 
groups, predominated by more communal 
or egalitarian values. The shapes become 
squarer, more consistent, more vertical, more 
monumental and more visible, precisely at 
the time when societies and groups appeared 
that had radically different characteristics. 
These tensions can operate in a diachronic 
and synchronic way. When these oppositions 
operate synchronously in the same horizontal 
horizon, they make it possible to establish 
or represent structural differences within 
the society. And so it comes as no surprise 
to see in the Iron Age hill fort culture the 


differential use of circular houses and square houses to respectively characterise family groups 
in contexts of community predominance and non-egalitarian contexts, a transformation that 
has basically been attributed to the Roman invasion but which in reality characterises the 
end of the 'hill fort world’ before the arrival of the Romans, with the appearance of complex 
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Fig. 6.6. Architectures of Galician vernacular XScape. 


political groups based on internal processes of differentiation and the rise of aristocracies. 
Similarly, the stronger the trend towards the consolidation of the family as the basic nucleus 
of production and consumption, the more circular, more petrified, monumental, visible and 
vertical is the ‘hill fort culture’ house. It would be possible to create a history of the family, 
the individual and their relationship with the community based on the architecture of the 
home, and in the transformations that took place in the domestic sphere. 

The same thing occurs in vernacular architecture (Fig. 6.6). The poor dwellings of rural 
communities stagnated in circular forms (palloza), close to the ground and barely visible 
(caseto), while the rich peasant families build rectangular homes (casas) that rise over the 
surrounding landscape, dominating it, seeing and being seen. The noble families build 
their rural manors (pazo), normally called ‘towers’ (torre) not only due to the presence of 
defensive structures but also their vertical nature. This opposition can be seen more clearly 
in the architecture of granaries in the countryside: the humble cabazo (small and simple 
raised granaries characteristic of poor domestic units) is the opposite of all of the formal 
features of the horreo (larger raised granaries belonging to rich country landowners). 

‘Thus, spatial forms (especially architecture but not only) are cultural devices for organising 
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the experience of space and time by controlling the form, vision and sight. By building 
a form that involves a way of seeing and looking, which gives rise to a way of thinking, 
architecture is reproducing the power-knowledge system of the social being. Architecture 
has an order within society. For this reason, architecture has functioned historically as an 
efficient, cultural device to produce meaning, exhibition, control, and domestication of 
will. If each type of architecture reflects the society that builds it, this is because this it is 
the result of a certain conceptualization of space. As already said, this text calls attention to 
account for this conceptualization. Architecture is a superb case of the constructive-productive 
effect of the concept of space. Despite being a privileged case study to detect and analyse 
spatial codes, it is not the only one. The same must occur in other ranges, from material 
culture through to the landscape, from the terrain to the sky, as well as from the ground 
to the underground or underworld. The problem that needs to be explored is how, as a 
result of the above mentioned internal relations, new objects arise that incorporate similar 
regularities to the same set of objects or to other kinds. 

All of these regularities function (within the same ontological context —in the very sense 
of Alberti eż al. 2011, 903 when proposing ‘ontology’ as a better term for ‘culture’) in similar 
ways, i.e. in the same mode of existence. Because behind X-scape (where the X stands for 
‘land’ or whatever), there is space. They are all are spatial devices, even if they modify the 
environment substantially, slightly, or not at all. In any case, they use (modify or build) the 
environment, and therein lies the domesticating power of these mechanisms, their cultural 
tension. Another matter is the scale of this mechanism, which can range from the domus 
through to domestication and, finally, the pure artificialization of the world. 


An open end 


Here I have touched on a number of relevant issues, which I believe call for further 
interpretation (including a proper account of their social and historical contexts, e.g. 
Earle and Kristiansen 2010). An inquiry of this kind will contribute to several fields in 
archaeology, the humanities, science, technology and even culture and the arts, because 
a proper account of space will produce new meaning about any materialization process, 
what includes some current relevant matters as the hegemony of design or the processes of 
Culture Heritage formation, today acknowledged as 'heritagization' (Margry et al. 2011). 
It also will complete our understanding of social time and facilitate a space-based ontology 
which, beyond 3D GIS, must look for a 4D perspective (incorporating time) and for 
what I call the XD perspective" (incorporating multi-subject perspective). This could be 
facilitated by robust models on the concepts of space that underlie either representational 
entities either alternative ontologies. 

In any case, since I do not accept a positive will-to-knowledge (but some sort of Adorno 
negative dialectics), the falsification of the theoretical principle on which this inquiry is 
based (that there is a shape of space underlying human action and its materializations) will 
not imply the failure of this research, but instead its satisfaction in negative terms. 
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7. ‘PARADIGM LOST’ - ON THE STATE 
OF TYPOLOGY WITHIN 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL THEORY 


Marie Louise Stig Sorensen 


Paradigm lost and loss 


We commonly think about our discipline (any discipline) as cumulative — not just in 
terms of the ever-increasing amount of data, but also regarding knowledge. The history of 
archaeology is presented in terms of evolution and progress, as a steadily more sophisticated 
mastery of the study of the past, with every new -ism seen to build on the shortcomings or 
‘lacks’ of the previous one. Here I argue that reacting against earlier insights and approaches 
can also result in loss, and in particular it may lead to a dullness of our conceptual framework 
as some base concepts may survive the change of -ism but move beyond scrutiny. Such 
concepts become part of an intellectual luggage that is taken for granted, used, but not 
anymore actively thought about and explored. Their intellectual scaffolding has disappeared 
as the critical debates and anxieties about their meanings, which they were once steeped 
in, have gone. 

I have tried to capture this sense of loss by calling this reflection in celebration of Evzen 
Neustupny ‘Paradigm Lost’. During a recent interview Neustupny stated that “Today one 
cannot borrow scientific terminology from other disciplines to apply in archaeology, for 
the simple reason that none of these deal with the central concept of archaeology — the 
artefact” (Kuna 2012, 27). As developments within the Human and Social Sciences have 
become concerned with things, I want to extend his concern and speculate on whether our 
central concepts are still isolated (and at risk) despite opportunities emerging for learning 
from and utilising developments that purposely are about artefacts. 

Usually paradigms are associated with shifts; these may be more or less dramatic, although 
some change to underlying epistemologies is indicated and a break from one regime of 
thinking to another implied. The nature of these shifts is, of course disputed, as is also 
the continuity or lack hereof between paradigms. My aim is not to engage in discussions 
of the nature of such shifts. Rather I use the term ‘paradigm’ extremely loosely to indicate 
epistemological changes which affect the focus of our theoretical concerns and the nature of 
how we argue, what we take for granted, and what we dispute. It is within these very basic 
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aspects of our discipline that I believe we can currently identity challenging losses regarding 
some of the fundamental ways we argue and work as archaeologists, despite the current 
shift towards new ways of thinking about objects. The specific loss that I am concerned 
with is typology. I base my reflections on common practices within Bronze Age studies, 
but I hold that the arguments and concerns apply more widely. I am not suggesting that 
the concept of typology has disappeared, as obviously it continues to exist. Indeed, it is 
this continued existence and the simultaneous lack of continuous theoretical scrutiny of 
what the concept means, which is my interest. And it is the consequential risk of concepts 
becoming vacuous that I argue may lead to intellectual loss. 

Most archaeological work at some point uses the concept of typology and most 
archaeological material will at some stage be processed through reference to types and 
typologies; but I suggest that mostly we apply these concepts and assume their relevance 
without reflecting on what they mean. I question whether ‘applying typologies’ have simply 
become a matter of identifying similarities and differences without us reflecting on why this 
matters and in which ways it matters, and why we select these rather than other similarities 
and differences. Has typology become a trope, in the sense of a commonly recurring device, 
a cliché;! but lost its power as a tool to think with? 

We are currently experiencing an epistemological shift as archaeology is being influenced 
by the so called ‘material turn’ in the Human and Social Sciences. After a decade of modest 
theoretical advances and debates as the intensity of the processual versus post-processual 
confrontation ceased, we are once again becoming involved in a trend-setting, schools or 
side defining debate, and in this case it is the material, the thing, that is at the centre rather 
than the social, or claims about the nature of knowledge. This debate is in many ways of 
tremendous interest and also of great relevance to archaeologists, who for once may claim 
a prior expertise and thus find themselves at the centre of theoretical advancements. But 
archaeology's core concepts do not seem to have become included in these discussions, and 
this may result in loss. 

My particular concern is the need we, as archaeologists, have to consider not only what 
an object is and does, but also why objects change, why during time objects look different, 
are made in different fashions, and show different degrees and ways of citing other objects. 
We usually call this typology. Although I believe the type concept and the idea of typologies 
are severely limited in their appreciation and understanding of object changes and human- 
object interactions, nonetheless in their essence they were aware of and responding to the 
observations of significant patterns within the material. In particular, typology points to 
and is concerned with the complex relationships between time and form. The following is 
not, therefore, a defence of typology; rather it is arguing for a need to draw concepts such as 
typology into our theoretical reflections — refine it or replace it, but at the least engage with it! 


On archaeological typology and types 


Typology can be considered a foundational aspect of archaeology; one of the disciplines 
distinctive theoretical contributions, but one that needs to be scrutinized and re-thought. 
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Whereas methods of classification have existed for a long time, it was first during the 
nineteenth century that various kinds of explicit typological schemes were constructed, 
and these substantially influenced the further development of archaeology’s reasoning and 
practice. For the European Bronze Age (and beyond), Oscar Montelius’ work was of seminal 
importance. His contribution was influential in demonstrating what a typological scheme 
looked like.” Moreover, as he was challenged to defend his system as consisting of more than 
just classification based on finds contexts, as Sophus Müller maintained (1884; for discussion 
of this intellectual debate see Gräslund 1974; 1986; Sorensen 1997), he also developed 
the earliest and most explicit archaeological argument for why typologies exist (Montelius 
1899; 1903). He explained not just the validity of the typological method but also used 
references to evolution to argue for its essential truthfulness. He explained the systematic 
evolution of objects over time by drawing an analogy between the product of human 
labour and the evolution of species (Montelius 1899). He also stated that one can follow a 
type through time as it ages (Montelius 1885, 48). Monteliuss well know depiction of the 
changing appearances of the car (Montelius 1899), as an illustration of a typological series, 
made the underlying evolutionary approach obvious. The approach became enormously 
influential in European archaeology, and came to represent a dominant way of thinking 
about things and their changes. This approach, with its assumptions about the relatedness 
between objects, constituted a shift from earlier more fluid and ‘undisciplined’ ideas about 
objects to a more focused and singular understanding of them. This was a shift from a use 
of objects as part of, for example, descriptions of find contexts, arguments about regional 
traits and folk traditions, reflections of gender or status, to an approach where objects 
were first classified as type and then only secondarily used to characterize find contexts or 
interpreted as reflections of social relations. This meant that the prime task was to search for 
and locate types and to place them within schemes of relatedness. It also, however, meant 
that the reasons for change was pre-given by the association with evolution, and this part 
of the arguments became static with little further consideration at the fundamental level 
of questioning how and why objects change. 

The further changes were therefore mainly methodological. It was first during the 
1960-80s that we again saw a period of sustained attention towards the principle of 
typology. This appears to have been partly due to widespread interest in new ways of using 
statistical techniques and computation, and partly it was encouraged by the epistemological 
foundation of the New Archaeology, which encouraged pattern recognition. Approaches 
accordingly developed that understood typologies purely as a classificatory tool used to 
extricate a logical scheme of order from large amounts of data and to facilitate comparison 
between different groups of objects (e.g. Hill and Evans 1972). Much of this took place 
within US archaeology, which might not have been influenced by an ingrained evolutionary 
typology to the same extent as many European Cultural-historical schools of thought (see 
also Trigger 1989, 195-203). But exponents can also be found in European archaeology, 
where in some cases the focus on the development of techniques of typological ordering 
of materials resulted in circular reasoning so that the ability to categorize the material in 
itself was presented as the reason for typologies (e.g. Malmer 1984). This view assumes 
typologies are arbitrary in relationship to the prehistoric society being studied, i.e. the order 
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that is created has no relationship to prehistoric meaning or classification; and it often seems 
that typologies and classifications were understood as essentially the same. The other main 
approach states that typologies relate to prehistoric entities, for example by arguing that 
they are functional responses or expression of ‘culture’, fashion, or style (e.g. Sackett 1973, 
320-1). David Clarke appears to have taken a middle position as he argued typologies 
should be seen as the result of random, inevitable variations during production (Clarke 
1970, 9); in a curious way echoing evolutionary approaches’ emphasis on mutations and 
shifts and at the same time emphasising the significance of production, in a manner that 
has been generally lost. 

In Europe, two archaeologists were particularly central in attempts at continuing and 
updating the traditional debate on typology: Mats Malmer and Leo Klejn. The work of the 
former resulted in a dense and complex argument with his main thesis being that “physical 
similarity entails a probability of every other form of similarity, i.e. similarity in respect 
of time, use, name and environment. A correctly defined type corresponds to a concrete 
historic situation" (Malmer 1963, 264, my translation). He argued strongly for arbitrary 
(and therefore in his view rational) definitions and boundary formations regarding types, 
and he saw this approach as representing an explicit contrast to the school of typology 
that aims to define a-priori existing types (Malmer 1984, 264). Thus for him, typology 
is primarily a method for clarifying links within archaeological evidence, for ascertaining 
connections between types, and for interpreting types. Crucially, he increasingly saw 
typology as a method that encompasses all comparative analysis of all kinds of types not 
just artefacts (Malmer 1962; 1963; 1965;1984; Serensen 1999). Although influential, his 
work did not instigate a sustained debate on typology (Sorensen 1997), probably due to 
the complexity of his argumt and the change in intellectual concerns at the time.’ The 
Russian theoretician Leo Klejn aimed to continue Malmer’s reflection on typology and 
to bring the debate on its essential nature back into currency. His volume on typology 
(1982) accordingly was concerned with how meaningful and useful classifications, that 
are objectively valid, can be reached. Advocating a systemic approach he argues that it is 
necessary to use initial knowledge about the material to be classified in order to construct 
a reliable system of classification, and therefore that the process must work ‘backwards’ 
from cultures to attributes.* The response to the English edition of his work has, however, 
been limtited. Klejn him self explains, 


However, the translation was very poor — practically unreadable — the translator did not know 
archaeological terms, and confused active with passive. Moreover, the edition was incomplete 
for the simple reason that some chapters were not received in England: at the time the author 
was persecuted by the KGB and subsequently imprisoned, and so was unable to check the 
translation. Ihe publishers later issued a pamphlet of corrections, but nobody refers to it. 
(http://klejn.archaeology.ru/eng/Klejn a 2 eng.html, consulted 15 march 2013) 


In Russia and neighbouring countries the volume may have had more influence, but Klejn 
acknowledges that “Yet it would be a mistake to say that the ideas of this book are realized. 
As yet they await their realization.” (http://klejn.archaeology.ru/eng/Klejn. a. 2 eng.html, 
consulted 15 march 2013). 
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Thus, none of the major tomes that these two big thinkers produced or the weightiness 
of their arguments, managed to keep typology centre place in ongoing theoretical concerns, 
nor were they successful in setting out new agendas for its discussion. It seems the time was 
not ‘right’ for the topic. Whatever seed had been planted for a critical engagement with 
typology was, moreover, squashed by the post-processual disdain for mechanical approaches 
to data analysis and its interest in the social construction of meaning and multi-vocality. 
Typology was also, I suggest, marginalized through theoretically simplistic statistical and 
mathematical methods and the relative mechanical updating of evolutionary approaches, 
such as phylogenetic methods, rather than its discussion being fuelled by theoretical 
questions that were in line with mainstream concerns and ideas. There was little theoretical 
encouragement to explore ways of seeing the object that aimed to reconcile the concerns of 
the traditional concept of typology with the post-processual argument about objects as active 
and constitutive of their own contexts (Sørensen 1997, 179-81). This tension was further 
exaggerated by the subsequent post-modern questioning of the reality of the past, which 
directed questions about the active and creative role of objects to focus primarily on the present. 

These developments did not, therefore, bring us much further in terms of critical 
engagement with questions about why objects change. This was becoming obvious already 
in the late 1990s, when despite strong influences from a human-centered concerns I felt 
urged to point out that: 


Much of the discussion [of typology] has accordingly focused upon the question of the 
existence of types and our methods/ability to recognise them, rather than using as their starting 
point that objects are products of human activities, and that they play an active role in the 
production of meaning and the creation of tradition. Through their roles in communication 
objects embody codes and categories. They are also part of networks of relationships created 
between objects, actions, meanings, and situations; all of which are continuously changing 
through human agencies. 

(Sorensen 1997, 180) 


For many areas and periods, the typologies we work with were therefore in praxis ‘worked- 
out in the late nineteenth and especially during the first half of the twentieth century. They 
were based on formal morphological similarities and differences between objects. They were 
also usually prescriptive in the use of established criteria for the classification of objects 
rather than typologies having any element of being explorative and critically engaging 
with objects and their semiotics. Underwriting these typologies were assumptions of order 
as well as an expectation about a kind of relatedness between things. The prime concern, 
moreover, was not to ask why things were similar but rather to fix them within typological 
systems, as reflected for example by the series Prähistorische Bronzefunde. 


The referents of typologies 


Archaeologists routinely employ typologies, and the typological method does not need 
explanation, but let me nonetheless remind the reader of what is entailed when we use or 
make typologies. Commonly, we first group materials into different kinds of things based 
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on their perceived functions or material, such as weapons versus tools, or pottery versus 
stone objects; we think about them as different kinds of things and use common sense 
notions of difference to separate them from each other. Secondly, we divide the objects 
within each group further based on a combination of morphological and functional 
characterizations: swords are, for instance, separated out as a different category of objects 
to that of spearheads. So far, common practical notions of functionality are a substantial 
clue to how we think about and divide the objects from each other, but the next stage is 
different. At the next level, we identify types, for example types of swords, on the basis of 
their morphology. There is not per se any expectation about the typological distinctions 
relating to differences in use or even chronology, as several different types can co-exist so that 
the expectation of relatedness does not result in a linear arrangement of things. The singular 
criterion for differentiation is simply differences in what an object looks like: round-headed 
pins are different from spiral-headed pins. Our concept of types thus grants considerable 
significance to the morphological characteristics of an object, not just to what they do. 
One of the implications of this, of course, is that to understand why this is a meaningful 
way of comprehending and classifying objects we ought to pay considerable attention to 
how objects are made, to how ideas of an object are transformed into a tangible thing, 
and how within object production there is a continuous dialogue with and citation to the 
world of objects. Most (but not all) objects are made with awareness of other objects; their 
form reflects and cites these other objects. This reveals the object’s lateral or horizontal 
connections, as they are part of a contemporary world of objects in addition to their vertical 
generalogical connections. We may even think about this as a tyranny of object-form, as a 
reflection of how most objects as forms are neither just made nor just evolving but come 
into existence through reference to other objects. 

The latter point may need some elaboration. Type can be identified, or separated out 
from the mass of things, only because some objects look more like each other than others 
do. One can discuss which elements should be selected for comparison (as indeed die- 
hard typologists do), but that is a separate concern from the observation that some objects 
are very similar. The importance of this observation becomes clear if we think about the 
opposite: a world in which all objects are different, each one distinct and unique. Clearly 
this is not what we experience, most objects are made with knowledge of other objects and 
they reference them — I shall refer to this quality as inter-object citation. But some objects 
are different. They are morphologically incomparable, unique, rarities, and such objects 
range from splendid pieces of art to informal one-offs. It is therefore not just the case that 
all objects arise from networks of references in a simplistic manner. Rather, inter-object 
citation is a specific characteristic referring to a quality that most objects have, but not all. 
The morphological similarities that we utilize in the making of typologies are not something 
to be taken for granted or considered ‘natural’; it is a feature of those objects that are made 
in awareness of, or in dialogue with, other objects. We usually explain this by referring to 
‘tradition, but that, in my view, does not suffice as an explanation or understanding of 
inter-object citation and their selective characteristics. It neither helps us to understand why 
or how those similarities and differences come into existence, nor why certain elements are 
selected for reference in the production of new objects. 
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My concern with typology is, therefore, that we ought to realize that the registration 
of object-similarities is neither just a banal nor an obvious observation. On the contrary, 
it is a very significant insight: it tells us about a dynamic played out at the human-object 
intersection. Nonetheless, whereas we commonly employ typologies and define things as 
types, we have lost intellectual concern with what the type concept refers to and what 
the typological constructions reveal. Discussing typology is a forgotten genre or too easily 
derogatively rejected as an old-fashioned topic. This results in loss in two ways. On one 
hand, unique opportunities for engaging critically and in-depth with the understanding 
of objects and material culture are lost, and, on the other hand, if we do not understand 
‘what’ produces typologies, our use of them becomes limited. 

In addition, and this is where it becomes particularly interesting, types change over time. 
In practice, as long as we perceive the changes as being consistent with the original type, the 
object is considered to still be the same type, but if the changes are too substantial a new 
type is argued to have ‘developed’. This kind of change has been interpreted in a number of 
ways, ranging from evolutionary approaches that see change in terms of development and 
typological drift to others than argue for rational external decisions about the boundaries 
of types. Similar to how the deciding when a type becomes another type is commonly 
unspecific and intuitive, so the reasoning about why change take place at all and why we 
see order within some objects are wide ranging, vague, and generally unsatisfactory. Clearly, 
this is an area in need of attention, rather than being swept away by a material turn in 
which the ‘behaviour’ of objects risk being separated from the observation of what objects 
actually are, and how they are constituted. 


The continuous challenge of typology 


Two dimensions are central to typologies, and they demonstrate that the concept relates to 
more than merely sorting objects. These are the interrelated dimensions of time and change; 
typologies are essentially about change and being so it is also automatically about time. 

In other scientific disciplines, such as botany, the fundamentals of classifications have 
been revised over time. For instance, Linnaeus grouped plant species according to shared 
physical characteristics, in particular the flower and the number and arrangement of the 
male and female sexual organs. This approach was, however, subsequently revised to fit 
Darwinian principles of evolution and its emphasis on common descent. This in turn 
caused inferred evolutionary relatedness to become the main means of divisions, leading 
both to the cladistic method of the late twentieth century and later the introduction of a 
phylogenetic taxonomy in which organisms are grouped based on evolutionary relatedness 
irrespective of morphological similarity. It is assumed that further changes and revisions 
are likely to take place, rather than the epistemological foundation for the classification 
system being fixed. In contrast, within archaeology, despite some attempts at introducing 
different principles for typological divisions, the concept stagnated within early twentieth 
century archaeological thinking, and in Bronze Age studies we are still largely working 
within a Montelian framework. 
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Therefore, while typologies that are presented as merely a rational ordering of objects 
without any assumed connection to past realities are uninteresting, it is noteworthy that 
the twentieth century Montelian approaches to archaeological typologies are seriously 
theoretically flawed. They use the concept evolution more as an analogy than an actually 
explanatory mechanism. They explored some facets of Darwinian evolution, but ignored 
others. For instance, adaptation to the environment, a formative aspect for Darwin and 
which linked evolution to contexts, are absent from our typologies. When scrutinised, the 
reasons for change appear reduced to or synthesized in a notion of the predictability or 
naturalness of change. In effect this grants autonomy to the object but does so in a manner 
that isolates it from other factors, including its contexts of production and use. This is 
done without any further reasoning about whether and how this is possible. In addition, 
our existing approaches to typology have not properly reflected on the huge variation in 
the degree of similarities found within different types, and they totally ignore objects that 
cannot be fitted into typological series. Therefore, although these approaches have produced 
some of our well-established typological schemes (such as Montelius’s scheme for the Nordic 
Bronze Age; Montelius 1885) it is important to recognise that their makers did not provide 
us with an insightful understanding of why objects change, and that later generations have 
not explored these dimensions further. 

There has not been an explicit discussion of typology for a long time. What we have 
seen are mainly amendments of particular typological series. We might disagree with the 
typological identification or classification done by a colleague and become embroiled in 
detailed discussions of minutia; but we do not discuss what types are and why objects 
change in what appear to be non-random manners. Nor have we decided to get rid of 
typologies and types, they rumble on as constitutive building blocks in how we talk and 
think about objects, but with unresolved issues about what they relate to. 

Typology may, of course, be seen merely and simply as a means of imposing order onto 
a material; but if that order is just random without any connections to what objects are 
- their history of production and what they do — then the ordering becomes insignificant 
and of little interest. However, in practice, at least within European Bronze Age studies 
(and I believe beyond that field) irrespective of how archaeological classifications are done 
and whether they are considered to be objective or subjective, they tend to presume that 
there is some kind of resonance between our ordering of the material and past realities. 
What we have lost, however, is the explicit scrutiny of what that link is about. We have 
lost awareness of this as a concern, and, surprisingly, it does not appear to be re-emerging. 
Despite on-going explicit object focussed discussions, there is little to suggest an interest 
in these fundamental characteristics of objects. I wonder whether this is, in part, because 
material culture studies have been so focussed on the consumptive and performative aspects 
of objects, their agential character which shows them as acting, affecting, and participating 
with other agents. Ihe production of objects, their making, appears neglected in such 
discussions despite its irrefutable significance for what an object is, how it is networked, 
and how it acquired parts of its characteristics and character. 

Even the Latourian interpretation of actor-network theory, which argues for culture as a 
network of associations between humans and non-humans, seems to start from a position of 
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(in-avertedly) talking objects for granted as the core concern is how human and non-humans 
interact and act. This, despite aiming to encompass things, or the material, in a dynamic 
insight, puts at risk our understanding of things if the argument is interpreted in a manner 
that severs things from human action and perception. With such arguments influencing 
archaeology (e.g. Hodder 2012; Olsen 2010) in a manner that is exciting, but which appears 
to ignore concepts such as typology, it is unclear how the properties of things that give 
them distinction will be pursued analytically. Currently it seems we risk that debates will 
go either one of two ways, not necessarily by design, but because insufficient attention is 
paid to the relationship between objects, form, and time. One risk is that objects become 
in their own right evolution, simply and only. The other is that objects are thought of as 
essentially static, their temporality reduced to their performance, and their longer horizontal 
as well as vertical histories and connections disappear from our gaze. Both approaches risk 
obfuscating the special dynamic that exists between objects and people and how things do 
not merely exist within a network but are also produced in manners that place them within 
those networks. If we do not recognise this fully then the “... object, in itself as opposed 
to its existence as type, is basically considered an entity without a context of becoming 
and being” (Sorensen 1997, 180). If similarities between objects are neither recognised as 
a quality nor problematized in terms of how they were produced then archaeology’s ability 
to wonder about ‘how the world is’ may be at risk. 


Final reflections 


I used this reflection to talk about paradigm loss as a metaphor for the loss of knowledge 
and sensitivities. Latour expressed a similar concern when commenting on how essential 
observations may be lost in science wars (2004). For archaeology it is important that 
the challenge of typology should not be reduced to an old fashioned dispute between 
assumptions about truths versus approaches that see knowledge as a social construction 
— and therefore nonchalant left behind as a debate passé. Either view is limiting and 
none of them place at the centre the challenge posed by empirical observations; they are 
not guided by concerns about what it is we observe and the linked question about why 
we can observe it. Clearly varied notions of truth, disciplinary understanding, arbitrary 
ordering, the diversity of agents and the idea of actants, cultural biases and expectations 
are all jumbled up and are part of how we observe, but that does not mean that we should 
proceed by accepting only one of these tangents as our way forward. Is it not time to focus 
on overcoming the restrictions of paradigms and aim to dismantle simplistic determinations 
of what should be seen as correct knowledge so that we avoid that fundamental concerns 
become causalities of paradigm shifts? Maybe there are no truths, not even conventional 
truths, but only questions, or, as Latour expresses it, matters of concerns (Latour 2004)? But 
if that is the case, should we not strive to remain focused on questioning and uncovering 
what the matters of concern are rather than accepting them as pre-given — irrespectively of 
how sophisticated they are presented. In particular, should we not above all be concerned 
above the tendency that the interpretative concepts that were developed as a part of 
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analytical scrutiny and as a means of responding to observations become tame, losing their 
ability to direct explorative analyses as they become parts of established routines and ways 
of thinking. The philosopher of science Fox Keller in her discussion of the ways we talk 
about genes have pointed out that: 


... despite the increasing difficulties that biologists face in providing a generally agreed upon 
and stable definition of a gene, any suggestion that they simply give it up altogether will be 
both impractical and unrealistic. ...[gene] has by now become far too entrenched in our 
vocabulary, and until a new and better vocabulary — and not just a new word — becomes 
available, biologists will not, indeed they cannot, stop talking about genes. 


(Fox Keller 2000, 137) 


I have tried to suggest that we, as a discipline, have a problem with how we talk about 
types and typology. We need to engage critically and discursively with our central concepts. 
Otherwise they become dull and charmless. Rather than just carelessly losing sight of our 
fundamental concepts we should do battle with them and make them work better. 

Typology is of central importance on a very fundamental level since in practice it is 
one of the main tools that we use to create both order and direction, i.e. time, within our 
data. Recognising the nature of this order must surely be important: what does it relate 
to, where does it come from, and which are the factors causing variations in the material? 
Might we begin to explore the answers to such question through reconciliation with what 
the very physicality of objects actually means, including how their production can make 
reference through time and space, and how due to such links objects have a special kind 
of permanence and duration? 
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Notes 

1. This definition of tropes has emerged since the 1970s, http://www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/ 
trope. 

2. Montelius, working largely as an empiricist, developed the concept of typology in different works from 


1869 onwards culminating in a typology for the corpus of bronze objects from the Nordic Bronze Age 
(Montelius 1885). This typo-chronological scheme is still used today and has been little changed since 
its origin. 

3. Malmer is reputed to have claimed that his work did not gain substantial impact because it was published 
in German rather than English, at a time when theoretical discussions had moved to the Anglo-Amercian 
world. He told that David Clarke, when given a copy of Jungneolithische Studien had stated that nothing 
sophisticated could be expressed in German (pers. comm.). The lack of attention to publications in other 
languages in mainstream theoretical debates from the 1960s onwards is confirmed by how, for instance, 
Trigger (1989) when discussing typology states “... the discussion of ... types has generally remained 
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low-keyed in Europe ... The major exception to this is the work of David Clarke ...” (202). It should 
also be noted that there are no references to any of Malmer’s work in his biography. 

4. Interestingly this argument corresponds with the points Sophus Müller made in his critique of Montelius’ 
explanation of how the typological series were reached (Müller 1884; Sorensen 1997). 
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8. THE DEMONS OF COMPARISON: 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION vs 
CLASSIFICATORY TERMINOLOGY 


Timothy Taylor 


Nothing really exists in nature except individuals ... genera, orders, and classes exist only in 
our imagination. 


Georges-Louis Leclerc, Comte de Buffon (1707-1788; as cited in Foucault 2002) 


Introduction 


Sometime in 1983 or 1984, my fellow student John Hodgson and I were deputized by 
Andrew Sherratt to introduce Evzen Neustupny to the archaeological landscape of Wessex. 
It was a routine trip out from Oxford: Stonehenge, the long barrows of West Kennet and 
Wayland’s Smithy, Silbury Hill. We had not met our guest before; I felt out of my depth, 
and I think John did too. We feared that we might say something really stupid about what 
we were looking at. The fact that these monuments were hugely familiar to us only made 
the problem worse: knowledge of their location and outward appearance stood in an inverse 
relation to any real knowledge of their original purposes. 

Evzen, although friendly, was reserved, clearly thinking. The sites were first seen through 
a car windscreen, from the left-hand seat, a novel and possibly mildly disconcerting position 
for the continental European passenger. At Silbury Hill, I remember that John and I 
speculated about what we might be looking at. Our visitor listened politely, making his 
view clear that many issues must remain open, that there would be no quick fixes. 

A photograph taken beside John’s car shows Silbury Hill behind us, its base significantly 
lower than the embanked road. The monument seems clumsily positioned in the landscape, 
huge yet tucked away, an enigmatic and apparently unique object. We then discussed the 
possibility of ‘another Silbury Hill’, later landscaped as a garden feature, surviving in the 
grounds of the public school at Marlborough ( Merlins Mount’). 

The more general and fundamental classificatory issues were left unspoken as we drove 
on. Yet, at that moment, the car bothered me too. Was it the same kind of construction 
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as the monument? Or did artifice have two outcomes, repetitive and of-its-type versus 
one-off and unique? I suspected then that neither end of such a spectrum fundamentally 
existed, and that actual classificatory situations were typically quite complex. Partly there 
was the distinction between artefacts and landscapes, with monuments somehow bridging 
between the two, being both typeable and locationally unique. 


Unique and typical 


Silbury Hill is particularly hard to explain because of its formal and historical particularity, 
its ontogenic uniqueness. That makes comparative argument difficult if not ludicrous. We 
often feel more comfortable (although less excited) in the presence of those archaeological 
phenomena which seem to have more instances, and which seem to belong to repeatable, 
repeated forms. As a research project (such as a new excavation) gets going, our comfort 
zone grows in proportion to the amount of material that we feel we recognize. We want 
our finds to be mostly akin to a modern car, being examples of more or less mass-produced 
objects of types that were presumably well recognized in the socio-cultural contexts of 
their initial manufacture and use (and which we — apparently unproblematically — fit into 
our own professional typologies; for an overview of this and other aspects of typological 
thinking in archaeology: see Neustupny 1993, 32ff). Only once we have this framework 
of familiarity with classic (or typical) types comfortably established do we start to hope for 
something unusual, the object or feature that serves the purpose of being a professional 
‘conversation piece’. Such a special find will help our report stand out for a while, shining 
with mild novelty. This unusual find is hoped for because it has a chance of becoming a 
diagnostic manifestation for our particular cultural phenomenon (the one that we may 
well have found): rare but specific, and thus ‘typical’ in a different sense. 

The use by archaeologists of the term ‘typical’ both for the potentially most frequent 
and for the potentially least frequent kinds of artefactual residue is analytically problematic. 
Although David Clarke pointed out the ambiguity long ago (Clarke 1968) it remains 
unclear to what extent the message has been absorbed within the profession: probably not 
widely, certainly not universally. The reason, I suspect, is over-defensiveness in the face of 
uncertainty (the bane of new disciplines like our own). Lack of real admission of a key 
problem is true also for some crucial observations that Clarke made about the fundamental 
nature of typological classification. He was particularly concerned with the way in which we 
classify artefacts and monuments into types and give each one the status, broadly speaking, 
of a biological species. 


Clarkian entitation 


Clarke's central contention was that all archaeological entities were polythetic rather than 
monothetic. Things (features, artefacts, sites, cultures) might be grouped one with another 
not because of any one defining characteristic, the possession of which was at once both 
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sufficient and necessary for group inclusion. Rather, such things got grouped under 
classificatory labels according to a more Wittgensteinian principle of ‘family resemblances’; 
and whilst Clarke does not appear to have been directly influenced by the later Wittgenstein’s 
anti-essentialism, he was clearly the inheritor of a flow of intellectual thinking influenced 
by that philosopher. 

The general category ‘car’ demonstrates the nature of a polythetic set with ease. For 
something to belong to such a set, it must share a large number of attributes with other 
members of the set. So a car, in the sense of a motorized vehicle to allow people to 
drive along roads, typically has an engine, four road wheels, a steering wheel, a gearing 
mechanism, a glass windscreen, a hand brake, and so on. However, none of these attributes 
can be, in and of itself, at once sufficient and necessary for an artefact’s inclusion in the 
set named ‘car’. Four wheels, for instance, are neither necessary (some recognized cars are 
three-wheelers) nor sufficient for exclusive group membership (baby buggies can have four 
wheels, and they are not cars). And while a power source is necessary, the options (petrol, 
diesel, electric and so on) are the same options that are available in choosing a power 
source for a motorboat. Another way of putting this is to say that there is no ‘must-have’ 
car attribute (a car ‘gene’ to use a biological analogy) in the sense that there is must-have 
genetic material that defines a specific strain of the influenza virus. 

It turns out that ‘a car’ indicates an agreed proposition under specific circumstances: 
we do not expect a hire car to be a three-wheeler, for example; nor do we expect it to be 
a Model T Ford. But to refine expectation in a particular context (we can stick with the 
hiring one), we should define categories more closely (small family car, executive saloon, 
MPV, etc.); we also expect some unspoken functional and aesthetic conditions to be met 
(it should have a steering wheel on the right for driving in the UK; it should not be bright 
pink). Using these subcategories apparently takes us closer in the direction of monothetic 
definitions. But it would be wrong to imagine that specifying the make and model of 
vehicle actually gets us there. 

Recently my car needed major surgery. In attempting to calculate whether a reconditioned 
engine would be an economical proposition, I quickly came to understand that fitting a 
reconditioned diesel engine is not only fairly complex, but to some extent uncertain. An 
unknown cost factor would be whether or not the vehicle was fitted with a ‘dual mass 
flywheel’ (DMF) in the clutch assembly. Apparently, it would only be possible to know this 
with certainty once the old engine was removed; that is, neither the chassis number nor the 
registration number of the car would be enough to determine which sort of flywheel had 
been fitted originally. Not knowing what a dual mass flywheel was, I consulted Wikipedia 
and was taken to the generic flywheel article that traces its theme back to Neolithic spindle 
whorls and potting wheels (both examples of the inertial principle of the flywheel in action). 
I learned that the dual mass flywheel effectively generates a pair of oscillations and runs, in 
a way, at two speeds at once, cutting down vibrations in diesel engines at low revs. 

Up to this point I had assumed that although all cars become unique as they develop 
in a life of use (moving around landscapes, picking up random scratches and areas of 
damaged paintwork while accumulating midden-like residues in the footwells and between 
the seats) they at least belonged to clear production groups which might be considered 
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essentially monothetic at their point of origin. Uniqueness might be conferred at the point 
of registration, but that could be argued to be an external act of differentiation, necessary 
precisely because two vehicles might be otherwise confusable. 

What the dual-mass flywheel example indicated was that it might not actually be possible 
for the car manufacturer to know, after completion of the initial production event, exactly 
which components had been used. As very many components are used, sourced from 
many alternate and competing suppliers, it becomes easily possible that even something as 
apparently clone-like as two identical coloured models of the identical specification from 
the same production line can have differences. 

The point that David Clarke wanted to make was that although we act as if artefacts 
can be assigned to categories in the way that we assign animals to species, the underlying 
logic for grouping is different even if it looks identical in certain cases. The case where we 
can most easily become confused is when two artefacts are made to be as like one another 
as humanly possible. Before leaving cars to turn to the difficult subject of coinage, it is 
worth considering whether two cars built from a suite of components of identical type 
from shared batches would constitute a small yet perfect monothetic group. Clarke might 
have argued that attributes being limitless, one would simply have to look under an 
electron microscope at some scratch pattern on one car and not the other, or some minor 
part-per-million difference in paint thickness, to establish variance. But that might seem 
to be pedantic. A better response would be to say that both cars were instances of a single, 
two-part artefact because the very fact of explicitly identifying vehicles as identical twins 
would alter their status. To be the same, they would have to have the same key code and 
identical key, and would effectively have to be owned together. 


Words and tokens 


In practice, obviously, twin cars would be contextually (and therefore historically) 
distinguishable at every moment, as one would always be occupying a particular space in 
relation to the other: to right and to left in the garage, for example. But while the idea that 
no two cars could be identical in their material reality seems obvious enough, the linguistic 
designator term ‘car’ is more challenging. When written down (and thereby becoming a 
material artefact in some form: inked, engraved, existing as fugitive pixels, and so on) surely 
the sequence of three letters can be repeated, and when repeated is actually the same word? 

A series of complex semantic and classificatory considerations have to be brought into 
play here. Firstly, the dictionary entry for the word ‘car’ is an entry designed to cover all 
instances of this particular word and does not imply that the number of different words in 
a language is multiplied by repeated printing of what is deemed to be that particular word. 
On the other hand, the contextual use of this particular word is never strictly identical, 
and what is actually meant depends to a greater or lesser extent on context. 

There is no space here to develop a larger argument about the interrelation between 
words and things, but it is useful to briefly consider other material objects that serve as 
signs in conventional ways. Coins are perhaps the clearest archaeological example, being 
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both individual artefacts and, within their specific subcategories or types, usually having 
identical values. A particular coin is a token of a specific exchange value, just as a particular 
written word is a token of a specific phonetic value. What the actual terms of a financial 
transaction are, or the terms of any semantic understanding, are things that can only ever 
be situated and not ultimately located by such tokenism. 

In the case of coins, we can easily appreciate that if the meaning of a transaction is 
not affected by which of two one-Euro coins is used, it could be argued that coins form 
a limit to David Clarke’s contention that all archaeological artefacts belong to polythetic 
classes. That is to say, it would appear that a one-Euro coin requires some key attribute(s) 
in order to belong to its class. Actually, of course, there is polythetic variance: the figure ‘1’ 
is necessary but not sufficient in itself; the combination ‘1’ plus ‘Euro’ is a legend found in 
other places, including play coinage; and the different designs of the different editions mean 
there is a fair amount of formal variance. Of course the coin has to fall between tightly 
constrained weight and size values, and the metal recipe requires close control, but none of 
these measurable attributes is in itself at once sufficient and necessary for membership. What 
does appear at first sight monothetic is the group of coins that are made in a single batch 
in the same moulds at the same time. This is not a group with any real emic value (no one 
except the issuing authority is really interested in such a group for its own sake), but it is 
nevertheless a group of essentially identical artefacts. This might then be a peculiar exception 
to Clarke’s general theory of artefact classification, and it is not fully clear how we should 
consider it. As we shall see (below) one approach might be to nuance the identification of 
the object under analysis and consider particular coin issues as unitary multi-part artefacts, 
being clones of the original coin mould finished by the coin designer. 

Consideration of the position of ‘the original’ leads us to consider the approach outlined 
by Richard Wollheim. Wollheim’s typology of artistic production suggested losing the idea 
of ‘the original’, which he considered had mythic but not analytic status (Wollheim 1980). 
Aesthetic events were to be understood in terms of the reception of ‘tokens of types. In 
Wollheim’s sense of this, Beethoven's Fifth Symphony is a type; a performance of it is one of 
the type’s tokens. The idea that all performances are bound by a kind of family-resemblance- 
symphony (pace Wittgenstein) vitiates the quest for the location of the ‘original’ of the 
Fifth. It was precisely in this music theory context that the Viennese phenomenologist, 
Alfred Schutz, deployed the word 'polythetic (Schutz 1971). 

A similar logic can be applied to paintings, despite the fact that, at first sight, the idea of 
‘the original’ seems more straightforward. Our viewings of them can be considered as like 
witnessing performances of symphonies. The conditions of mediation between artist and 
audience are inconstant. Questions such as these arise: Is the picture named? Was it named? 
Is the artist dead? Have they changed their views? What other pictures have influenced 
production? Which pictures were subsequent to and affected by this picture? Which other 
pictures did the artist see before and after? Which did the viewer see? In addition, a series 
of apparently banal but nonetheless serious physical issues of mediation are ever present 
(lighting, wearing glasses, the humidity of the room, the actual historic age of the painting 
at any given moment in terms of fading, and so on). These two areas come together in some 
of the most potent areas of aesthetic appreciation, such as comparison of one colour with 
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another (a historically later colour perhaps), and the appreciation of parts of the whole of 
the image through forms of reproduction, magnification or abstraction. 

Buffon claimed that all that really exists is individuals (a development of earlier 
statements, including by Francis Bacon in his Novum Organum Scientiarum of 1620). This 
idea must, however, be extended into the thought that all individuals are relational, and 
can only exist for each other. 


Units and templates 


To recapitulate and return to the disciplinary setting of archaeology: David Clarke asserted 
that a fundamental difference between natural categories (things in inanimate nature, 
biological species) and artificial categories (artefacts, monuments) was that the former 
belonged to monothetic groups and the latter to polythetic groups. In making this assertion, 
he was countering the covert biological taxonomies of culture that had allowed nineteenth 
and early twentieth century archaeology to make an easy biology-culture equation. The 
obvious example was Kossinna, with his monothetic concept of a pure culture-pure race 
nexus, but it remained present in deracialized form in early Childe before the Second World 
War and, after it, in the work of E. T. Cloak (the concept of i-culture: Cloak 1975) and 
Leslie White (culturology, based on the classification of symbolates: White 1959). 

Culturology is quite a well-known early archaeological attempt at a science of cultural 
evolution, and formed one of the building blocks of Binfordian middle range theory. The idea 
of 'i-culture was more abstract. Identified or promoted by Cloak as an analytical category 
to designate the world of cultural instructions that were used to produce the physical object 
world of material (‘m-culture’), it had similarities with Malinowski’s thinking, especially his 
insistence on a distinction between a mental process and the material culture that was its 
‘counterpart’ (Hahn 2005, 10, citing Malinowski 1931, 622). Both ideas appear to have 
influenced the catchy neologism ‘meme’, devised by the biologist Richard Dawkins as a 
unit of cultural information equivalent to the gene as a unit of biological information. 

The idea of a distinct unit of mental culture, an archetype that conditions and informs 
practice, goes back at least to Plato, and it certainly has its attractions. In an archaeological 
context, we see that, for example, Acheulean hand axes are a recognized archaeological 
category whose nature as a phenomenon is clearly such that each object is ultimately 
unique, given the mechanics of chipping stone, but whose general form is often observed 
as highly conservative. That is, while no two are identical in terms of the number, size, 
and relationship of chipped-away facets, assemblages from particular sites, time brackets 
and broader regions must imply some almost unvarying template guiding the work of 
beginners, advanced apprentices and those community members who had essentially 
perfected the technique. Modern studies suggest that somewhere in the order of five to ten 
years of training would ordinarily be needed to get good at making hand axes. “Getting 
good’ might be taken to mean getting ever closer to ‘the perfect’ one, the example that 
becomes the exemplar. The implication seems hard to resist that such a perfect form exists 
principally as a unitary, thus ‘pure’, idea. 
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Recent work on material culture, much of it presented as part of a developing body of 
materiality theory, stresses what J. J. Gibson called ‘affordances’ (Gibson 1979) and what 
Tim Ingold terms (material) ‘engagement’ (Ingold 1998). Affordances may be understood 
not so much as passive, inherent qualities, of the kind discussed by John Locke (in his 
1689 Essay Concerning Human Understanding), but as qualities that emerge in practice 
— the aptitudes and limits of natural materials (e.g. sonically, or elastically, or durably) 
apprehended during selection, and then the emergent properties pursued by human agents 
as the material is worked with as part of a cultural metamorphosis of the natural. Thus, 
while initial archaeological studies of hand axes focused tightly on such formal aspects, 
being limited almost exclusively to typology, more recent work has shown appreciation for 
the context of deposition, raw material provenance and procurement, and patterns of use 
as determined by microwear analysis. 

Taking these things into account, we can see that when we place two apparently very 
similar hand axes side by side, and claim that they were produced as versions of the ‘same’ 
template, we are actually looking at a very reduced form of each artefact, experienced 
only as abstracted shape and weight, detached from history, ownership, function-in- 
action and so on. The most salient emic difference between two closely similar artefacts 
might be something we do not appreciate now but which was nevertheless critical for 
determining issues like authorship, ownership, or which related to some dramatic part of 
the specific artefact biography (whether one of the axes had been used to kill someone, 
for example). 

The existence of a mental template, schema, or ideal type, residing somewhere in the 
brain, is, as noted above, seductively attractive. Plato’s world of pure and perfect form, 
detached from gross material, is neat and comforting. Everything can have its label there, 
and labels are finite. The idea of repeatable identity is found in a central contention made 
by a more recent philosopher, Robin Collingwood. Collingwood, in his discussion of the 
‘inside’ and ‘outside’ of events (1999) argued that historians had to inhabit the thought 
world of (to use one of his own examples) Julius Caesar, when he decided to cross the 
Rubicon, in order to understand this event. The external aspect is one that might be seen 
as no more than something that ‘happened’ — a river being crossed by a person. But this 
happening came to take on the status of a historical ‘event’ (pace Sewell 2005) by virtue 
of its inner logic — how Caesar understood it, how he meant it to be understood, the ways 
it was understood by others, and the further historical effects that followed from that, 
including all the ways in which it will be understood in future. 

This is no place for an extended discussion of event theory, however. The key point is that 
Collingwood argued that to understand Caesar, one had to relieve his exact thought at that 
moment, and that it was possible to do such a thing. This contention could be pursued in 
detail, but it must suffice to say here that significant qualification must surround the grounds 
on which ‘the same thought’ can be had and be identified as such. Probably this is not quite 
what Collingwood meant to say; and here, again, Wittgenstein’s later philosophy of language 
and its central concept of family resemblances points a way forward. Wittgenstein would 
maintain that Caesar’s thought, presumably (insofar as thoughts preceding decisions are 
linguistic in nature) in Latin, could be grouped along with attempts to read or understand 
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his thought by Latin-speaking Romans at the time, and also grouped with attempts by 
early twentieth century British philosophers of history, to comprehend things by translating 
meaning across language and time. So both sets of thoughts could belong to a group of 
‘Caesar crossing the Rubicon’ thoughts. Members would resemble one another familiarly. 
They would therefore form (if it could ever be adequately mapped) a polythetic set. 

Is the form of constraint that language places on thought — to allow some thoughts 
and not others, and to allow thoughts to be sensibly grouped as ‘the same thought’ (which 
in line with Wittgenstein’s private language argument should be to some degree possible) 
— similar to the kind of constraint which form places on mute material artefacts? Part of 
the answer to this must be that it depends on the extent to which artefacts are seen simply 
as form, and as nothing further. Investigating this area would involve an investigation of 
the meaning of form (as in the thinking of Bacon and others), which would take us too 
far away from the practical question of how best to classify artefacts (and the question of 
whether Silbury Hill and a car can be classified according to the same system, and if that 
system differs from, or is a trivial extension of, biological taxonomy). 


Polytypic and polythetic 


Clarke based his contention that all archaeological artefacts were polythetic on the 
influential work of the numerical taxonomists Robert Sokal and Peter Sneath (Sokal and 
Sneath 1963). Together, they proposed an explicit system for creating taxa. As recommended 
by Clarke, this, when applied to archaeological material, would produce a clean break with 
‘impressionistic’ labelling. Instead of endless sword, pot and brooch types and endless rival 
systems for typing them, by lumping or splitting, polythetics would produce an explicit 
matrix scheme of measurable attributes which would allow scientific replication. This 
would then facilitate the application of principal components analysis and other statistical 
techniques perceived as objective. 

What Clarke appeared unaware of was that, in presenting Sokal and Sneath’s polythetic 
concept to an archaeological audience and making it usable and (he must have hoped) 
acceptable, he defined it in contrast to a monothetic system in biological taxonomy that had 
itself by 1968 been superseded. Already in 1959, Beckner, building on previous work by 
Kant, Illiger, and Ernst Mayr, proposed that biological taxa were ‘polytypic’ (Beckner 1953; 
Mayr 1968 with further references). Accepting Darwinism, it is hard to see this as anything 
other than axiomatic, certainly in diachronic perspective (that is, whatever approximations 
to monotypes might hold locally in a close-to-synchronic perspective). 

Non-living natural kinds, such as mineral elements, can be most easily accorded positions 
within monothetic groups, on which basis the uniformitarian background to experimento- 
predictive science is assumed to hold, which it does, albeit within ultimate temporal limits 
(conditions were different at the beginning of the present universe, for example). But 
such simplicity does not extend to biological kinds, like animal and plant species. These 
obviously only fall into approximate monothetic groups synchronically, subject to more 
or less monothetic taxonomic schemes. This is obviously something that Clarke had at 
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the forefront of his mind in making the distinction with artefacts: if a living creature has 
a backbone it is a vertebrate, that is, the backbone is at once a sufficient and necessary 
attribute to determine group membership. Assigning an artefact to the sword category or 
the knife category is much less clear cut, and the sensible categories depend on our point 
of interest. That is, if we are primarily interested in grouping all bronze objects together 
we will generate different groups on the basis of measuring different attributes of some of 
the same objects that might belong to the set of things with cutting edges, or the set of 
all weapons. 

But the taxonomic situation in biology is more or less a heuristic convention. In terms 
of real-world, real-time reproduction, descent with modification is the rule (in sexual 
species) and therefore the groupings, as viewed diachronically, must be polythetic. There 
is a gradation linking non-chordates with chordates and chordates with vertebrates, with 
a greater or lesser ambiguity of transition. If artificial kinds are polytypic, which equates 
to polythetic in the terms Clarke took over from Sokal and Sneath, then his distinction 
(and one of his reasons for making it) also breaks down. It turns out that, contrary to what 
David Clarke seemed to think, the actual distinction between biological and artificial kinds 
does not fundamentally reside in any supposed monothetic—polythetic distinction. It may 
be that there is a gradation, with biological species in nature being closer to monothetic 
groupings than particular artefacts produced by a culture. But the fundamental difference 
has to do with a difference in generative process. 


Teleology and intentionality 


Broadly speaking the key lies in the difference between nondirected and intentional 
processes: non-living nature is deterministic or random, and non-teleological. Similarly, 
living nature can be said to display aims (in terms of individual drives to avoid pain, 
successfully reproduce and so on) but the outcome gua evolution is also non-teleological 
(some religious institutions challenge this). In sharp distinction, the primary products of 
material culture are goal directed (because we can say they are): there need to be intentions 
to produce artefacts. (I would argue that our internalized understanding of that fact is what 
predisposes many of us to imagine plans — divine goals — in nature.) 

The fact of intentionality means that artefacts can be explicitly designed to closely 
resemble one another, or be as different from all others as possible. The can even be 
designed using algoriths effectively borrowed from biological evolution itself, as in the 
case of computer-aided continuous design. That is, producers of artefacts can mimic both 
regularity and uniqueness in nature, presenting such things as formal features despite the 
fact that the underlying process of generation is radically different. Coins of a particular 
denomination are an obvious example of objects identical enough to be truly interchangable 
in their primary context of use (although money as a broader material category is more 
obviously polythetic in terms of its attributes). Mass-produced single-part artefacts, like 
particular kinds of screw or bolt, are like this as well. 

Analytically, it may be best not just to treat specific types of screw or coin as tokens of 
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types but actually to consider the whole production output as ‘the artefact’. That is, neither 
a coin nor a standard screw has significant function in isolation, nor was it generated 
in isolation. Coins only function in relation to others: those that they are ‘the same’ as 
and those which they are different from; screws, quite clearly, form part of standardized 
production practices, with standard gauges and standard tools to work them (which would 
make a nonsense of the idea that they could be generally self-standing in use). 

Other, different artefacts, such as cars, are designed to be producible en masse, but 
personalizable in specific ownership cases through the application of a unique(ish) set of 
colour and accessory options and a unique registration (later, personal combinations of 
contents pass through them and reflect specific histories); cars have at once to conform to 
types through which they advertise and display the relative status of their specific marque, 
while also being individually distinguishable to their owners. 

Lastly, some artefacts are created for which the possession of a unique and distinctive 
character is the most important attribute. Silbury Hill would be an example of this type. It 
follows that the best answer to the question of ‘what is Silbury Hill?’ is to say that Silbury 
Hill, beyond being a product of artifice, is Silbury Hill (in the same way as Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony is itself). However, it is now known to have a comparator: Merlin’s Mount 
at Marlborough dates to the same period, around 2500 BC (Leary et al. 2013). 

Clarke’s contention that all archaeological entities, from attributes up to technocomplexes, 
were polythetic in nature is clearly correct; and it remains a significant theoretical weakness 
in many schools of archaeology (sensu lato) that this is not explicitly understood and 
accepted in teaching and research practice. There is even less excuse for treating artefact 
types as monothetic when it is clear that the imported biological model for such types 
has long been rejected in biology as well. However, if problems with the monothetic 
approach were first raised in an explicit and consistent way by Clarke in relation to the 
definition of archaeological entities, he certainly was not able persuasively to resolve them 
in archaeological practice. That is where progress now needs to be made. The Russian short 
story writer, Feodor Sologub, once wrote that “The demon of comparison is a very petty 
demon but one of the most dangerous” (Sologub, Jn Bondage). I epigramized his sentence 
at the start of a memorial paper for Andrew Sherratt (Taylor 2011; Sologub 1990). I 
believed that he would have found both wit and truth in it. In sending me out that day 
to meet the honourand of this Festschrift, he helped kick off a chain of thought needing 
considerable further discussion. 
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PART II 


PAST AND FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


9. THE ANNALES SCHOOL LA NOUVELLE 
HISTOIRE’ AND POLISH ARCHAEOLOGY 


Stanisław labaczyński 


Ifat some time historians, adepts of a new science, decided to create a gallery of their ancestors, 
the bearded bust of the old prophet from the Rhineland would then occupy the first place 
in the chapel of their corporation. 


(Marc Bloch 1946, 170) 


The genius of Marx the secret of his power, lies in the fact that he was the first to construct 
true social models, and that they were based on the historical ‘longue durée’. For Braudel 
history “becomes a science through the choice of a ‘la longue durée’ as the natural framework 
for the understanding of the past”. 

(Fernand Braudel 1971, 84) 


Polish-French cooperation in medieval studies dates back to the interwar period. After the 
Second World War, despite the existing political divisions, Poland was the only member 
of the Soviet Block whose scholars had permanent, intensive and multilevel contacts with 
the Annales milieu, one of the most influential and prestigious schools of historiography 
at the time. Becoming sought-after partners, they were also among the first to recognize 
in practice the cognitive potential of the Annales paradigm and Structural History for 
archaeological enquiry. Bilaterally accepted theoretical and methodological premises were 
applied in the historical sciences both in Poland as well as in France. 

Between the end of the 1940s and the middle of the 1960s, Polish archaeology (and in 
particular the Institute of the History of Material Culture of the Polish Academy of Sciences) 
conducted the largest research programme in the history of the discipline, the so-called 
Millennium Project. It was designed to obtain new sources for a deeper, global knowledge 
about the processes of the formation of Polish state, its appearance in European history 
and adopting of Roman Catholicism. The programme, financed by the state and based 
principally on the Marxist paradigm, tended to eliminate the division between prehistory 
and history, it was critical of the cultural historical approach and open to contact with the 
French ‘Annales’ School. 

Polish-French joint field investigations were initiated in 1964 by Fernand Braudel on 
the basis of a joint research programme established between the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
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Etudes and the Polish Academy of Sciences. The main topic of interest was the desertion 
of Medieval villages though several other topics were later also studied, including the 
inventory of archaeological finds in France (Poklewski-Kozielt 2002, 91). Another important 
level in this cooperation were the academic encounters, symposia, conferences, university 
lectures and seminars, in Poland and in France which allowed interdisciplinary exchange 
of experiences and information about research practice. The most important aspects of 
this Polish-French collaboration were, for the Polish scientific milieu, the direct contact 
and the mutual inspiration for a closer merging of sister disciplines such as archaeology, 
history, social and physical anthropology, linguistics, geography, and so on, to elaborate a 
more mature methodology for understanding pre-modern societies. 

The transdisciplinary long-lasting and multilateral collaboration of Polish archaeological 
and historical milieux with ‘Annales’ has been the subject matter of a very limited number 
of short publications and marginal discussions in recent years. That is why it seems 
useful to summarize some of the areas in which the common research experiences were 
particularly fruitful and of common interest. This text aims to summarize in a brief overview 
selected issues concerning the interaction between the ‘Annales’ school and Polish scholars: 
archaeologists and outstanding medievalist historians from the Polish Academy of Sciences 
(Hensel, Leciejewicz 1962, 209-62; Tabaczyński 1962, 223-8). 


1. ‘Annales’ and archaeology 


The first moves toward a new approach in the French historical milieux date back to 
around the turn of the twentieth century, but with the time-lag typical of that kind of 
novelty, the full-blown paradigm was victorious in the French history establishment only 
by the late 1940s (Bintliff 1991, 2). According to A. Bernard Knapp (Knapp 1992, 5), 
the mainstages of development of the principles of the ‘Annales’ methodology may be 
delineated through a glance at the work of its first three generations: I: 1930-1950: Lucien 
Febvre and Marc Bloch; II: 1950-1970: Fernand Braudel; III: 1970-1980: Pierre Chaunu, 
Georges Duby, François Furet, Jacques Le Goff, Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie, Pierre Nora 
and many others. 

The complex relationship between archaeology and history has been the subject of 
discussion a number of times (Bognetti 1961, 67, 76; Bruneaux 1974, 33-42; Bucaille 
1975, 21-4; Bucaille, Pesez 1978, 271-305; Bulliet 1998, 131-3; Carandini 1979a; 1979b; 
1991; Dymond 1974; Pesez 1978; Schnapp 1980; 1981; 1982). Effective cooperation of 
‘Annales’ school with archaeology goes back to the early 1960s. This initially involved only 
Polish archaeology. It has been noted (Bintliff 1991, 2) that: 


Anglo-American enthusiasm among historians for ‘Annales’ scholarship can be dated (only — S. 
T.) to the early 1970s, and British geographers were recommending the Annales” approach as 
the solution to the so called post-positivist problématique from the late 1970s 

(see also Bintliff ed. 2006). 


Andrew Sherratt (1992, 135ff.) remarks that: 
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since archaeologists and historians have a common interest in the human past, their continuing 
capacity to ignore each others existence is rather surprising. To some extent this is because 
each lives up to the other's caricature: one apparently obsessed with the trivial detail of pottery 
classification, the other with equally trivial (but more readable) details of personal lives. To 
the extent that this is true, New Archaeology was the great breakout from the first stereotype; 
Braudelian history from the second. Archaeologists typically, took fifteen years longer. 


The tendency to break away from these stereotypes — as Sherratt justly observed — has been 
visible in many earlier works, both of archaeology and history. He stresses that: 


from the point of view of the sociology of knowledge, there is a striking similarity in the 
common rhythm which underlay the post-war development in work in both disciplines. 


There were striking resemblances between the Binfordians (Sherratts terms) and the 
Braudelians. What they both had in common was 


a powerful, selfconscious determination to be seen as the dominant school of interpretation 
within their own disciplines. Both saw themselves as leading a major theoretical reorientation 
with more relevance to post-war society, replacing a redundant generation of scholars 
concerned simply with the collection of disconnected facts. 


Both reacted from ‘king and battles’ or ‘tombs and temples’ toward the study of the common 
man and his means of subsistence and livelihood — ‘les structures du quotidien . 

Braudel (1969; 1980, 25-54) viewed the past from his now well-known tripartite 
perspective: Long-term geographic or environmental structure (la longue durée), medium- 
term socio-economic cicles (conjuncture), and short-term socio-political events (l'histoire 
événementielle). Braudel’s trinitarian scheme not only instilled a temporal dimension 
into the study of human behaviour, it also demonstrated that different time-scales affect 
interpretations of environmental, politico-economic, or socio-ecological issues. 

Another aspect of the not easy and long-lasting process of mental rapprochement 
between archaeology, anthropology and history is the question of the treatment of the sources 
of information at their disposal (Tabaczyński 1993). The first two organize their data mainly 
in relation to unconscious foundations and the latter organizes its data (chiefly) in relation 
to conscious expressions of social life (Lévi-Strauss 1967, 18). Already the Annalistes of 
the first generation encouraged research based on a diverse range of written and material 
“socioeconomic and mental data therefore regarded as unsuitable for historical research” 
(Knapp 1992, 5). 

In the conclusion of his detailed analysis of relationship between archaeology and 
‘Annales’, A. Bernard Knapp (1992, 6, 7) indicates the three most enduring characteristics 
of ‘Annales’-oriented research: 1. an emphasis on the multi-variate nature of the historical 
discipline; 2. a commitment to an interdisciplinary relationship with the social sciences; 
and 3. ongoing focus on the ‘sociale’, whose indetermination, as Febvre noted, helped to 
transform history into human science. Also (Knapp 1992, 7): 


Utilizing the techniques and tools of various ancillary fields and integrating various levels of 
temporal, spatial, material, and behavioral analysis, ‘Annales’ research still embraces a wide 
spectrum of socio-historical and cultural issues 


(see also Renfrew 1984; Shanks, Tilley 1987). 
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Ihe programme of the research of the social structures in the pre-medieval time has been 
discussed also in the Polish archaeological milieu (see Tabaczyński 2012). 

It was precisely the increasingly multi-variate nature of historiography which provided 
a forum for fuller collaboration between archaeologists and historians. The opening of 
historiography under the influence of the Annalistes to the problems of everyday life meant 
that archaeological evidence which primarily referred to that domain of human existence 
gained a new status for the historians (eg. Le Goff 1971; 1982; Le Goff er al. 1978; Le 
Goff and Nora 1985; Le Roy Ladurie 1973). 

Archaeology, in turn, was becoming increasingly interested in the social aspects of the 
studied past. Here the role of Marxist influences was particularly important. Rather than 
being a study of mere ‘things’, archaeology now became even more a study of various aspects 
of human society in the past. For this, an interdisciplinary relationship with the social 
and other human and natural sciences was indispensable. The Polish collaboration with 
the Annalistes confirmed the value of such an approach and, I think, it was an extremely 
inspiring experience for both sides. 


2. Marxism in Polish archaeology 


The political and social context of Polish archaeology after the Second World War will 
be an object of highly conflicting evaluations for some time to come. In the post-1989 
context, besides a strictly negative opinion displaying this period in colours selectively black, 
sometimes with infernal subtones, some more balanced evaluations have recently appeared. 
Their authors have directed their attention to certain positive aspects of the 45 post-War 
years in Poland, although with an appropriate criticism. They assume, apparently with regard 
to Braudel’s perspective of the “longue durée’ (1980), that among the events and processes 
of this period there were not only painfully dramatic and negative phenomena, but also 
changes of a more positive nature, the consequences of which are still felt today (Wallerstein 
1982). It seems that for scientific purposes, it is more productive to follow the suggestions 
of Andrzej Walicki (1996) that we should distinguish two essential parts of Marxism. The 
first is Marxist communism (anacronic and dogmatic) while the Marxist intellectual tradition 
constitutes an immanent element of the European culture. Such analytical reflection seems 
essential in any attempt to come to terms with this period of the development of Polish 
humanities, without it, there is the danger of “throwing the baby out with the bath water” 
(Tabaczyński 1995, 69-81). It is also necessary to remember that the almost half a century 
of the post-War history of Poland can not be treated as a monolith. Quite the opposite, 
this period is characterized by distinct waves of transformations. It was exactly this period 
(1945-1989) that saw a slow process of passage from the years of the most cruel Stalinism 
to the bloodless relegation of power by the previously oppressive state structures. 
Without pretentions to exploring this broad theme, in any detail, I would like to 
approach the problem from the more balanced viewpoint mentioned above, and to point 
out some aspects of the impact of Marxism on Polish archaeology after 1945 (see among 
others Gathercole 1989). Further, I think this supplies and answer to the question why and 
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how Polish archaeology, already from the early '60s of the past century, became an effective 
partner in many international investigative projects. Apart from the long-lasting French 
collaboration mentioned above, a particular role had here the Italo-Polish investigations on 
the origins of Venice initiated in 1961 on the basis of the agreement between Fondazione 
Gorgio Cini and Polish Academy of Sciences. 

In most West European countries, such as Great Britain, France or Italy, many intellectuals 
have for some time been voluntarily, as Paul Ricoeur recently put it, “under the seductively 
strong influence of Marxism” (1993). The situation in Poland, where an attempt was made 
to establish this utopian ideology as social practice, is completely different. 

Andrzej Abramowicz in his large monograph (1991, 146), discussing the recent history 
of Polish archaeology used the term “Enforced Methodological Revolution’ referring to 
the developments of the late 1940s. This book will, certainly, be a key reference for any 
attempt at evaluating the historiography of the central European socialist period. Its 
approach, however, may evoke controversies concerning the more fundamental questions. 
It seems to be based on an implicit premise which can be generally described as a bipolar 
‘black-and-white’ model. On the one hand there was the dictate of the official ideology, 
identifiable here as the Marxist theory. On the other hand, there was a community of 
scholars being ready to make a certain compromise in order to follow the generally shared 
ideas of scientific cognition. Such a compromise was anchored in the necessity of adapting 
themselves to the official dictate, as well as in profiting from the large state funds then 
available for archaeological investigations. The latter seems to characterise the attitudes of 
a large part, if not a majority, of post-War Polish archaeologists. In such a presentation 
of the phenomenon, we can see something more than a simple entrapment in one’s own 
rhetoric. The key point may rather be the difficulty of the analytical differentiation between 
what is rational and what is emotional, and what is content and what is merely form. As a 
consequence of this, ideology has been confused with theory, and political and ideological 
declaration with scientific practice. 

A major problem for most Polish archaeologists was the political context of the Marxist 
methodology. This led to many of them rejecting Marxism wholesale, as part the hated 
sovietisation. There were on the other hand a few archaeologists who saw the positive 
cognitive values of the central elements of Marxism. It was precisely the Marxism-oriented 
part of Polish archaeology in a close collaboration with the outstanding historians who were 
themselves inspired by the developing ‘Annales’ paradigm, which in the 1950s were involved 
in the Millennium Project (see above). These interdisciplinary research projects showed 
how far the methodological principles and cognitive aims of archaeological investigations 
had changed in relation to the historical-cultural approach (which was then practiced by 
the majority of archaeologists not only Polish ones) and how far ‘History with a French 
Accent’ was presented then in the milieu of Polish medievalists (Clark 1985). This mental 
change and research reorientation seems to have owed much to the better understanding 
of the Marxist approach to the social past. 

From deeper analysis it seems that the Marxist paradigm, even if imposed by the state 
on Polish science, wasnt much different, in its key features, from what happened and 
characterized the tendencies of the contemporary social and historical sciences in other 
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countries (Bessmertny 1992), including western ones. It was an evolutionary, materialistic 
and holistic approach. Polish Marxist archaeology of the 1950s and later in many ways 
anticipated the ‘New Archaeology’ (Binford 1962; 1972; see also Clarke 1968; 1973; 1978; 
Kristiansen 1984; Spriggs 1984; Trigger 1993; 1996). 

This is well illustrated by the comments of Leo Klejn (1977, 13ff.) who writes that 
eastern European Marxist archaeology: 


had the same pious attitude towards theory, the same passion for generalization and for 
abstracting the laws of the cultural process at the expense of interest in concrete, historical 
events, the same contempt for limited comparative typological studies, the same striving for 
functional definitions and the consideration of phenomena as a complex, the same militant 
denial of migrations and influences, the same indifference to ethnic boundaries, the same 
contrasting of itself with traditional archaeology. 


Klejn’s opinion from 1977 was echoed by C. Renfrew and P. Bahn (Renfrew and Bahn 1996; 
Polish edition p. 452), who agreed that — despite some differences — many key features of 
Marxist archaeology seem to indicate that "functional-processual archaeology and Marxist 
archaeology have much in common. The common ground is all the more clear when they 
are both contrasted with structuralist and ‘post-processual’ approaches” (Renfrew and Bahn 
1996, 415). Further on in the book instructive examples of scholars influenced by French 
neo-Marxism (‘structural Marxism’) were also quoted. 

Allow me to pass over here a detailed analysis of the influence of the Marxism paradigm 
on Polish archaeology (Tabaczynski 1995). Some aspects of this complex issue were 
presented by Prof. Jacek Lech in an EAA 2008 session in Malta. For full clarity, I don’t 
fully agree with Prof. Lech’s approach in which Marxism and its influence on archaeology 
and the other social sciences is presented as an indivisible entity. 


3. The history of material culture 


In 1939 the well-known Polish professor of economic history, Jan Rutkowski became one of 
the pioneers of a new trend in European historiography. He articulated (Rutkowski 1946, 
cf. J. Topolski 1980; 1983) the conviction that the material conditions of life constitute 
the background of the historical process (in agreement with the doctrine of historical 
materialism), and pointed to the need for the integration of previously dispersed research 
types exploring the written, archaeological, and ethnographic record. This integration was, 
according to his opinion, an essential condition of “the scientific knowledge of the Polish 
material culture”, and of the explanation of not only economic phenomena, but also the 
historical process as a whole. 

In 1950, a new type of university training in the History of Material Culture (HKM) 
came into being at the Universities of Warsaw, Cracow and Poznan. This study pointed to 
the need for transdisciplinary collaboration, and even integration of previously dispersed 
research types, exploring the archaeological, written, and the anthropological record. 
This program embraced three years of joint courses in prehistory, classical archaeology, 
ethnography and anthropology, as well as the study of the medieval and post-medieval 
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material culture. The second degree lasted a further two years and was dedicated to 
specialization in one of these subjects. Obligatory for all students of History of Material 
Culture were two month-long training camps, an archaeological one after the completion 
of the first year of studies, and an ethnographical one after the second year. 

Rutkowski’s postulates were also the principal idea behind the bringing into being at the 
end of 1953 by a decree of the Polish government of the Institute of the History of Material 
Culture of the Polish Academy of Sciences (IHKM PAN), the creation of which was an 
important step in a new direction in the Polish humanities. This institute was to incorporate 
research on the material conditions of existence as the basis of historical development; this 
research had previously been scattered, or barely begun, in various disciplines. As Rutkowski 
(1939/1946, 263) wrote about prehistoric and historic archaeology and ethnography, they: 


...enquire into three epochs of the development of the Material Culture: prehistoric 
archaeology deals with the origins of Material Culture, historic archaeology embraces the 
Middle Ages and later epochs, more or less the same as those which are the preferred field of 
economic and local history, and finally ethnography is concerned with contemporary culture 
of the recent past. 


Jan Rutkowski's concepts, as Jerzy Topolski (1980, 465) and other eminent historians 
have pointed out, have exceptional importance for the history of the discipline. The role 
attributed to the study of material culture by Polish and European historiography was 
primarily related to its postulates of explanation obtaining a complex picture of the past, 
and not only the description of isolated historical facts. This was a vision of global history, 
approached primarily within the framework of economic history, and it was in harmony 
with the theoretical premise of the basic importance of the economic factor in history. 

In the frame of the Millennium investigations, organized on a large scale which had 
never occurred before in the Polish history and archaeology, it was possible for the scientists 
to execute a good and important research programme (Gieysztor 1972). This happened, 
first of all, thanks to the competent historians and archaeologists, their methods of work 
and professional skills (resulting by the level of the contemporary university learning). 
They all understood well that the Marxist paradigm — even when critically received 
or merely tolerated — could enrich the questionnaires of research. It was precisely this 
programme, developed within, and enriched by Marxist theory, which has meant that 
the Polish Millennium Research is still the object of vivid interest (Barford 1993; 2004), 
and it is precisely in the influence of Marxist theory that we can find the answer to the 
fully justified question — why and how did Polish medieval archaeology become so early 
an effective partner of the ‘Annales’ milieu (Grabski 2003; Polasik 2007; see also Wislicz 
2004; Wrzosek 1994; 1995). 


4. Elements of the social theory of Annales 


Analysing the relationship between history and social sciences, the outstanding Polish 
sociologist Jerzy Szacki (2002, 729ff.) underlines the revolutionary character of the ‘Annales’ 
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school. The paramount importance was the separation from historiography orientated in 
an idiographic manner concentrated on the description of the political and diplomatic 
facts without regard to their context. Thus came the emphasis on the social and economic 
history and the dream about a global history of societies and civilizations (see between 
others Guidi 2002; Sztompka 2005). 

Hence, the social theory of the ‘Annales’ school became the object of many discussions 
(Hodder 1982; 1985; 1987; 2007; Hodder and Hutson 2008; Hunt 1986; Iggers 1979; 
Kinser 1981; Klejn 1995; Mamzer 2004; McGuire 1993; Meskell and Preucell 2007). The 
Annalistes were professional historians who, it is true, opposed the narrations without order 
about ‘all which happened’. They were however just as critical towards the historians (and 
also sociologists and historiosophers), who fascinated by the examples of natural scientists, 
were inclined to disregard the historical facts. One would say that they treated with the 
same disdain the history as science, its nature idiographic as well to history conceived as 
a nomological science. Under the influence of these theoretical reflections, as stressed by 
Clark (1985, 177-98), the historians became aware of certain fundamental questions of 
social theory (see also Giddens 1998, passim). 

Jerzy Szacki (2002, 732ff.) summarized them in the six following points. Firstly — the 
sociologists admitted that the phenomena under examination are mutually connected and 
thus are convinced that the comprehension of any single one of them requires understanding 
of the manner in which they are linked with each other. Secondly — this concerns the question 
of historical determinism resulting from the view that ascribing to any single category of 
phenomena the character of independent variable is not justified. Thirdly — the Annalistes 
discussed the issue of ‘historical psychology’, questioning the idea of human nature as 
a stable entity which does not undergo any changes and counteracting it by a vision of 
‘man in time’ whose manners of thinking and behaving are linked with the whole of the 
changing conditions, although Man, as a rule, changes slowly and the latest. Fourthly — the 
Annalistes admitted that under the surface of historical events must be hidden relatively 
stable ‘structures’. Without their investigation, history will always appear chaotic. Fifthly 
— a very important question for the Annalistes was what kind of relationships exist between 
these long-term structures and the more variable conjunctions which are investigated by for 
example economists, and wholly ephemeral events, on which the traditional historiography 
(and not only) focused its attention. 

Finally — due to this interest of durable structures, the ‘Annales’ school with all clarity 
formulated the problem of the connection between the past tense and the present. The 
Annalistes accepted the concept of history as — according to Febvre "science du passé, science 
du presence” — and questioned its traditional idea as knowledge only about that which 
has past. As Bloch (1954, 35f) writes: “the history as the knowledge of man requires the 
continuous examination of the world of the dead with observation of the living world". 
This should be compared with Labudas concept of “living man as the carrier of tradition” 


(Labuda 1957, 3ff.). 
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5. Braudel's structures of everyday life 


Experiences of Polish archaeology during the execution of the Millennium Project enforced 
the conviction that archaeology is undeniably an aspect of anthropology. It is, however, as 
Paul Bahn (1996, 15ff.) writes: “equally a part of history — in fact, history could reasonably 
be described as the tip of archaeology’s iceberg, since for more than 99 per cent of the 
human past archaeology is the only real source of information.” 

After the Second World War we see in the work of Le Febvre and the scholars who 
gathered around him after the death of M. Bloch, a considerable growth of interest in and 
the tendencies toward a greater use also of non-written sources. In 1949 L. Febvre wrote: 


History is without doubt done with written records. If they exist. But it can also be done 
without written records, if they do not exist... In a word, with all that which, being proper 
to man, depends on man, serves man, expresses man, signifies, the presence, activity, the taste 
and lifestyles of man. Is it perhaps not true that a part of our work as historians (and without 
doubt the most fascinating part of it), consists of the constant effort to make mute things 
talk? To make them tell what they do not say about the men and societies which created 
them, until the creation between them of a broad frame of solidarity and mutual reciprocation 
capable of compensating for the lack of written sources. 


A notion of the developed and critical assessment of material culture constitutes one of the 
basic theoretical concepts in modern archaeology. Treated as one of the subsystem of a given 
socio-cultural whole system, it becomes an observable, precise and univocal indicator of 
that system and an operable heuristic concept allowing the linking of observations gathered 
in the analysis of the material with the generalizations concerning entire social structures, 
of which they are the reflections, accessible to archaeological observation. 

Here should be mentioned that nearly all the significant theoretical and cognitive 
orientations today are characterized by a return to the concept of material culture and ten- 
dencies towards the further development of the methodological apparatus connected with it. 


6. Forms, and results, of cooperation 


The joint Franco-Polish investigations 1964 of medieval rural sites are very instructive. 
The main topic of interest was the various processes leading to the desertion of medieval 
villages — one of the major phenomena of the rural history of Europe. This gave rise to 
a programme of common excavations concentrated on the deserted medieval villages of 
Montaigut (Albigeois), Saint-Jean-le-Froid (Aveyron), Condorcet (Baronnies) and Dracy 
(Baubigny). Another phase of Franco—Polish cooperation was dedicated to the examination 
of castles, and, over the last few years — to the geophysical prospection of the historic mines 
at Saint-Marc-aux-Mines (Bas-Rhin) and to the inventory of archaeological finds in France 
(Poklewski-Kozielt 2002, 91). 

The theoretical premises and the first results of the field research on this problem have 
been published and presented in the international fora (Archéologie du villages désertés I-II, 
1970; Poklewski-KozieH 2002; Villages désertés 1965) and were also presented at the ‘ Troisième 
Conference Internationale des Historiens de l’Economie’ (Münch, August 1965). The extensive 
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volume Villages Desertes et Histoire Economique XIe-XVIIle siècles (Paris 1965) is particularly 
noteworthy. In his introduction to the volume, Fernand Braudel (p. 7) wrote: 


Les desertion rurales, en effet, entre les XIe et XVIIIe siècles ont été un grand événement, obstinément 
répété et congu comme un test des activités agricoles de l'Europe entière. Elles marquent un tournant 
de sa vie, au méme titre que les révolutions industrielles qui ont totalement modifié son destin 
récent. 


Braudel underlines hereby the interdisciplinary as well as international character of research 
(Pesez 1975; 1978; Quaini and Moreno 1976). 

The inter- or transdisciplinary approach became, in its own right, a lesson of method. 
The content of this is presented in six brief studies in the first part of the discussed book 
by eminent medievalists and experts of specific methods applicable in individual stages of 
the investigation process. The methods concerned the studies of demography, geography 
and archaeology of deserted villages. P. Courbin’s study (pp. 49-62 of the volume) with 
precise and detailed description of prospection, organization of the project, methods of 
exploration and documentation, became the basis of a bilaterally accepted modus operandi 
in the Franco-Polish field-research cooperation (cf. also Courbin 1963, 59-102 and 1982 
passim). This was easier especially as both sides were to an equal degree interested in the 
correct application of the stratigraphic method. The same concerns the air photography 
documentation of sites, the toponymy and analysis of written sources. 

The second part of the publication deals with the concrete research problems of deserted 
villages in France. Here also was the first presentation of the results of the archaeological 
investigations on the deserted villages in Provence (Gabrielle Démians d'Archimbauld, in 
Villages désertés 1965, 287—301); the Polish archaeological excavations in Montaigut in 
Vallée du Tarn (Hensel e£ al. in Villages désertés 1965, 303—26); and in Saint-Jean-le-Froid 
sur le Lévezou (Hensel eż al. in Villages désertés 1965, 327—39). 

The third part of the mentioned volume (pp. 343—514) presents articles on the desertion 
of villages in Greece, Italy and Spain. The final part (pp. 515—619) contains an attempt 
to summarize the effects of research in Germany, England, Norway and Sweden, Poland 
and Denmark. In the context of my paper, the text by Gieysztor (1965, 607ff.) in the final 
debate on the balance of the Polish research on the rural desertions is of great interest. 

The successive phases of Franco-Polish investigations are presented in two volumes 
Archéologie du village déserté (Paris 1970) and in an exhaustive article by T. Poklewski- 
Kozielt (2002). The Franco-Polish cooperation — initiated in 1964 — has lasted 40 years 
(Poklewski-Koziełł 2002, 91). It has embraced a vast range of topics and issues associated 
with medieval archaeology. 

Besides the above mentioned forms of contact there also took place in 1978-1979 
lectures and seminars at the University Paris I Sorbonne. The present author conducted 
them in three terms (from 3 March 1978 to 30 September 1979). This included: 


e Lectures on medieval archaeology — ‘Les Slaves Occidentaux du Ve au Xe siècles’; 
e Seminars ‘Problèmes des fouilles des sites a stratigrapbie complexe: ruraux et urbains. 


The seminars were of particular significance for the discussion of the methodology of 
excavation and interpretation of stratigraphical sequences in social terms. Participants 
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included both senior students and graduates of the Sorbonne — including members of the 
archaeological teams and their directors. A notable example was the regular attendance of 
many members of the Saint Denis excavation team. An influential element of the discussions 
of the interpretation of the archaeological stratigraphy in social terms was the presence in 
Paris of Axel Moberg at the time of the Sorbonne meetings. This was a period when he was 
working on his archaeosociology. This created exceptional conditions for the development 
of some very fruitful discussions on these topics. 

The results of these discussions were published not only in the form of duplicated texts 
for the participants but also much later in the monograph Archeologia średniowieczna. 
Problemy. Źródła. Cele badawcze (Tabaczyński 1987). It is also worth emphasizing that the 
similar topics to those presented during the didactic programme in Paris had also been 
introduced during lectures and seminars conducted by Polish archaeologists in Italy. This 
began in 1961 often in conjunction with conducting joint Polish-Italian excavations. They 
also took place in university and archaeological research centres (Venice, Milan, Siena, 
Florence, Viterbo, Rome, Salerno, Naples, Lecce, Siracuse). 

In the political conditions in central Europe of the 1960s and 1970s, the advantages of 
the possibility of international collaboration with the foreign (especially western) research 
centres by a generation of young archaeologists cannot be overestimated. Of a paramount 
importance was the possibility of direct exchange of scientific information, free access 
to world publications and — maybe the aspect the most important — a restoring to the 
archaeological narratives and the other forms of communications bring back to life, the 
authenticity and credibility that were in a noticeable degree reduced by the dominant 
ideological and pseudo-scientific jargon. 

A selection of foreign trends have also found a certain resonance in the research practice 
of Polish archaeology. One example is the interest taken in the French logicist school in 
archaeology (Gardin 1980). The series of lectures and seminars of Jean-Claude Gardin in 
Warsaw and Poznań in 1996 for example gave an exceptional opportunity to follow the 
first hand presentation of the main concepts and ideas of this school, and as they appeared 
in contemporary confrontation with main tendencies in the English speaking world. 

A good synthetic insight in methodological and theoretical problems which have arisen 
and discussed in the framework of the international cooperation is offered by the three- 
volumes publication Theory and Practice of Archaeological Research published in the years 
1986-1998 (Donato et al. 1986a; 1986b; Hensel eż al. 1995; 1998). Another example of 
that kind of collaboration is also the participation of Polish archaeology in the Standing 
Committee of Humanities of the European Science Foundation. In recent years it brought 
the tangible result in the form of an international Exploratory Workshop in Poland ‘Quo 
vadis archaeologia? organized in Madralin near Warsaw (Kobyliński 2001). 

The studies on material culture are today the most dynamically developing in the 
historical sciences. In 1993 there was organized a scientific session under the title ‘Fernand 
Braudel and the concept of material culture’ in The Institute of Archaeology and Ethnology 
PAS (see: Sowina 1994, 153-8). Among those taking part were Jerzy Topolski who presented 
the paper ‘Fernand Braudel and the concept of material culture’, Wojciech Wrzosek “The 
Braudelian idea of material culture. Other participants included Leszek Kajzer, Janusz 
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Ostoja-Zagórski and Janusz SztetyHo ( Kwartalnik HKM', nr 2, 1994). There was lively 
discussion on Braudel’s methodological propositions. There were also formulated many 
research postulates, though it is regrettable that many of them were not subsequently 
realized (Domanska 2006, 121). 

It is difficult to understand that the Institute which from the beginning of its existence 
was a symbol of positive developments in this field is not currently a significant participant 
in the important turn that has taken place in the humanities and social sciences. This 
development has been described as the ‘material turn’. For the scientific disciplines 
— archaeology, anthropology and history — this turn has an exceptional, indeed crucial, 
significance. Its importance is demonstrated by, among other things, the number of recent 
substantial publications on this topic. Among them should be mentioned Handbook 
of Material Culture, edited in 2006; The Oxford Handbook of Material Culture Studies 
published in 2010; in the same year was published Björnar Olsen’s book In defence of Things: 
the Archaeology and Ontology of Things. Finally mention should be made of the work of 
Bruno Latour ‘Resembling the Social — An Introduction to Actor-Network Theory. Also worth 
mentioning is the scope of the work done on these topics in the Czech milieu including 
Evzen Neustupny’s work (Neustupny 2012, 17-23, see also other works cited there). 

This short text on the interrelationships between the ‘Annales’ School and Polish 
archaeology can only discuss a few of the relevant issues. Looking at the effects of this 
collaboration allows us to understand better the present state of historical cognition 
which is situated between that which is material — tangible objects, and that which is 
non-material — traditions, texts. In addition it should be stressed that one of the main 
sources of information about the past is the present, that is the living man — the carrier of 
tradition (Labuda 1957). The relationship between archaeology, anthropology (both social 
and cultural) and history is therefore crucial (for more on this: Tabaczyński 2006). 
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10. BINFORD IN THE BALKANS: 
INTRODUCTION OF THEORETICAL 
ARCHAEOLOGY IN SLOVENIA AND 

COUNTRIES OF FORMER YUGOSLAVIA 


Predrag Novakovié 


Introduction 


It is rarely known that Lewis Binford spent two months in the winter semester 1985/86 
lecturing at the Department of Archaeology, University of Ljubljana. The audience in most 
cases was not really numerous, and at that time very few were familiar with his works and 
ideas. How then Binford came to Ljubljana in the first place? He had no prior knowledge 
of the country and its archaeology, no colleagues or students from Yugoslavia with whom he 
had some previous collaboration, and no particular sites to which he would be immediately 
attracted (complex hunters-gatherers sites and similar). And how come that he stayed (with 
his wife Nancy) for such a long time in spite of his busy schedule and world touring (he 
came to Ljubljana almost directly from tours in India and Africa)? And why he accepted 
to give a 50 hours course in archaeological theory and epistemology at a rather small and 
not very influential university department in a country where archaeology was deeply 
rooted in a traditional culture-history practice. Still today, almost 30 years after his visit, 
we cannot really give all the answers.' However, most of the credits for his visit go Božidar 
Slapšak, at that tome assistant professor of the Roman archaeology at the University of 
Ljubljana, who, from the late 1970s, made pioneering steps in introducing Anglo-American 
and theoretical discourse into Slovene (and Yugoslav) archaeology. He invited Binford to 
Ljubljana though he had never met him personally before. His communication skills and 
insistence must have had an important role as well. 

One would hardly say that Binford’s lecturing had an immediate impact in terms of 
sudden conceptual or paradigmatic shifts in archaeologies in Yugoslavia at that time. 
Academics, deeply rooted in traditional (ż.e. Central European) culture-history archaeology, 
were, in general, unprepared for the discourse introduced by L. Binford. To put it simply, 
it was a discourse on a completely different wave length. But the impact was of another 
kind; it worked more as a sudden blow — local archaeologists became aware from the first 
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hand experience of something new, and very different, something beyond the discourse of 
cultural history which seemed to many Central European and Balkan archaeologists the 
only ‘natural’ and ‘universal’ approach to archaeology. 


Archaeological theory introduced: the journal Arheo 


In the early 1980s, few years prior to Binford’s visit, a smaller circle of younger scholars 
(Božidar Slapšak, Bojan Djurić, to a certain extent also Biba Teržan), teaching assistants 
and assistant professors from the University of Ljubljana, founded a new journal Arheo, 
the official journal of the Slovene Archaeological Society. The journal, probably inspired by 
the French Archéologie Nouvelle, already from its inaugural issue (vol. 1, 1981) became the 
voice of new discourse (and theoretical archaeology) not only in Slovenia but in Yugoslavia 
as well? The first steps in these directions were rather modest. Lacking local genuine 
theoretical tradition, the editors decided to boost discourse with some key translations, 
starting with Leo Klejns A Panorama of Theoretical Archaeology.* Soon followed the first 
reviews and shorter discussion papers about theoretical and reflexive issues, among them also 
the first thoroughly critiqued review of the major features of Binford’s ‘New archaeology 
(Slapsak 1983a). The first three volumes of Arheo (1981, 1981, 1983) definitely made a 
sudden impact and laid the first foundations for theoretical discourse in Slovene (Yugoslav) 
archaeology. The Arheo circle immediately gained a reputation as a sort of ‘young Turks’ and 
the journal maintained the reputation for more than two decades to come. However, the 
impact was at first (1980s) rather limited to a smaller academic community in Ljubljana, 
and to few persons at the University of Belgrade, close friends and peers of the Ljubljana 
circle. 

Arheo had ambitious plans. One of them, to bridge the 20 years delay in theory (as it was 
explicitly stated in the editorial of the first issue), was at the top of the agenda. This is best 
illustrated by quoting the passage from the introductory note to Leo Klejn’s A Panorama 
of Theoretical Archaeology (Slapsak 1981a, 1): 


By publishing translations, comments and original papers Arheo intends to encourage 
theoretical thinking in Slovene archaeology. As in a number of other disciplines, archaeology 
included, the 1960s and the first half of 1970s are the period of radical reflexion of disciplinary 
starting points, possibilities and goals... A ‘crisis of knowledge’ which, consequently, appeared, 
was accompanied by sharp debates in editorials of scientific publications, proclamatory titles of 
theoretical works (rethinking, new perspectives in a., renouveau de methodes et theories d’a.), 
programmatic monographs of ever new archaeologies (ecological, settlement, social, spatial, 
or just ‘new’), and also by more profound approach of ‘traditional archaeology’ (archaeology 
of cultures) in all of the world. 

Slovene archaeology did not follow these developments. Our literature is lacking any 
presentation of key works of this new movement. Apparent self-evidence of archaeological 
practice and the burden of some basic tasks in the phase which still have to be labeled as 
pioneering, caused relative disinterest for theoretical questions. The consequences are already 
felt. In attempts of archaeological syntheses one can frequently find common-sense voluntarism 
and primitive sociologization rather than methodologically coherent interpretations. In 
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neighboring disciplines, this raises legitimate suspicion in competency of archaeology as 
social science and gives right to those who see in it, above all, a technique or ‘in extremis’, 
an excavation service. 


Indeed, the Arheo circle undertook this task very seriously and with great vigor. In 16 issues 
published between 1981 and 1994 a relatively large number of texts (translations, discussion 
papers, critical reviews ...) of reflexive and theoretical nature were published. These 
encompassed archaeological theory in a narrow sense, philosophy of science, reflections 
on the social role of archaeology, critical papers on the relationship between archaeology 
and history, archaeology and literature, reviews of conferences and publications, reflexions 
on methods..., up to texts on pop-culture and archaeology.’ It is worth noting that Arheo 
did not want to be an exclusive journal, but also encouraged ‘traditional’ archaeologists to 
contribute to the overall debate on archaeology.* 

So, Binford did not arrive as a ‘missionary’ to a completely untouched archaeology with 
no prior contacts and knowledge of what was going on in the USA or UK. The truth is that, 
compared to the theoretical production in these two countries, and its impact on global 
developments in archaeology, the attempts of Arheo were rather modest, due to linguistic 
barriers (all texts were published in Slovene) not known to wider archaeological population 
in Central Europe (let alone in English speaking archaeologies), and to its unsystematic 
coverage; one could say it was a more spontaneous expressions of dissatisfaction with current 
thinking in Slovene (and Yugoslav) archaeology rather then a systematic attempt to create 
a local school of ‘new archaeology’. 

In order to better understand the achievements of the Arheo circle it is necessary to 
remind ourselves of some general social and cultural patterns which marked the history of 
the archaeological discipline in the countries of former Yugoslavia. It is beyond the scope 
of this paper to present a thorough analysis of highly complex political and social contexts 
which greatly shaped the development and nature of the archaeological discipline in these 
countries (for this see more in Novaković 2011). It would suffice to say that, from the 
establishment of the modern archaeological discipline (last decades of nineteenth century) 
up to the end of the Second World War (and establishment of the Socialist Yugoslavia), 
the major features of the discipline were fragmentation, marginality and discontinuity 
(FMD). It is safe to say that full national disciplinary frameworks, especially in terms of 
fundamental infrastructure (institutions, staff, funding ...) in former Yugoslav countries (ż.e. 
federal republics 1945-1991) were completed in the period from the late 1940s onward, 
and this process took a decade or so. The conditions of FMD (all three structures worked 
inter-connectedly) prior to 1945 concerns a number of issues which mostly derived from 
the local social, cultural and political circumstances and processes. We would list just a few 
of the most important (not in any particular order): a) very small number of archaeological 
professionals (personal biographies and agendas had great impact on the course of discipline); 
b) rather undeveloped institutional frameworks (lack of developed university and research 
institutions); c) radically changing political contexts (since the Berlin Congress in 1878 the 
political maps were radically changing roughly at 30-40 years intervals, a time-span of a 
person’s career), each time full resetting of ruling ideologies, world views, identities, views 
of the past, etc., was required, as well as the adjustment to new situations and reflexion 
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of changes; d) greatly unbalanced level of social and economic development between the 
republics and regions or provinces in all former countries to which the present-day countries 
in question belonged for a certain period of history; e) a peripheral position in the production 
of archaeological knowledge (major intellectual centres which influenced archaeology and 
from were knowledge was transferred were in German speaking countries, e.g. Vienna, Berlin, 
Heidelberg, Munich...); f) rather weak middle-class urban population (until the 1950s, 
probably some 80% of total population in Yugoslavia lived from agrarian production). 

Indeed, it was only after 1945, with the establishment of a stronger state regime and 
rule (Communist regime), and intensive transformation of a predominantly agrarian society 
into an industrialized and urban one, that conditions for the creation of stronger national 
disciplinary frameworks in Yugoslavia improved, and conditions of FMD greatly overcome. 
By its virtue, the common (and at the beginnings more centralized) state framework acted 
more centrifugally, fusing the previously fragmented and weak national schools of archaeology 
into a larger general framework. The political and social circumstances in Yugoslavia after 
1945 were, by no means, highly challenging in many respects, but they turned favourable 
for the infrastructural development of the archaeological discipline. However, once again, 
intensive reflection (one could say theorization) of the nature and course of archaeology 
was needed in the 1950s and 1960s. These efforts may not have been known at the time 
as ‘theoretical archaeology’, but in fact they shared much in common with it. As a rule, 
this was a task of ‘pioneers’, smaller group of scholars in prominent positions within 
national scientific hierarchies, who played the crucial role in re-establishing the system of 
archaeological discipline (infra-structurally and conceptually) and its practice (e.g. Josip 
Korošec in Slovenia, Milutin GraSanin in Serbia, Alojz Benac in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Zdenko Vinski in Croatia...). Needless to say, the personal biographies and life experiences, 
and educational background of these pioneering scholars had impact on the ways they 
envisaged archaeology in their national schools. In such a changing political situation, where 
much had to be established anew, there were not many fixed points left from the previous 
period. And in order to maintain the internal coherence of the discipline, and its relevancy 
to the wider public, archaeology had to retain a certain intellectual tradition. Again, this 
tradition was culture-history; that of traditional Central European archaeological centres 
(on this see more in Novaković 2002; 2011). In a series of programmatic conferences of 
the Yugoslav Archaeological Society in the 1950s and 1960s (later also at the conferences of 
the republican societies) a major agenda was discussed and adopted, together with general 
conceptual frameworks (e.g. chronological systems, classificatory systems of archaeological 
cultures, regionalization, interpretative models...). After 1950 followed a period of stable and 
intensive growth in many respects. The number of museums greatly increased, the number of 
archaeologists multiplied, new institutions were created (e.g. archaeological research institutes 
at the national academies of arts and sciences). In the period of three decades the number 
of archaeologists in the country was 15 times greater compared to the 1930s, there were 
at least ten times more archaeological institutions.” A genuine developmental boom was 
also experienced in the establishment of dozens of new archaeological journals, publication 
of hundreds of monographs, and in the greatly increased international collaboration with 
foreign schools. Traditional foreign partners, especially in Slovenia and continental Croatia, 
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were archaeological institutions from Central Europe, while the American schools and 
scholars were much more present in Serbia and Macedonia.’ 

One would expect that, due to the newly introduced Communist regime, archaeology 
would follow the Marxist ideology and doctrine. But this did not happen, or rather, remained 
confined to some organizational issues, but not conceptual. The reasons why Marxism did 
not have any significant influence on archaeologies in former Yugoslavia have been presented 
elsewhere (Novaković 2005; 2011). The first official agenda of the Yugoslav archaeology 
(laid down at the conference in Niska Banja, Serbia, in 1950; see Korosec 1950) was clearly 
giving priority to archaeological research of national pasts of the Yugoslav nations (and past 
ethnic groups on Yugoslav territory). To this end, the Central European culture-history 
tradition suited much better than the ‘marrist’ doctrine of the Soviet archaeology from the 
1930s.° Those few attempts from ‘below’ of introducing dialectical materialism and the 
critique of ideological conditions of science were easily dismissed as naive and confused 
(Slapšak 1983b). 

Due to the reputation the Arheo circle gained in the early 1980s, one would have 
expected (and many archaeologists in former Yugoslavia, indeed, thought so) that the first 
of Binford’s texts would have appeared in this journal.'? Strangely enough, his seminal texts 
first appeared in a completely different context and intellectual milieu. In 1981, a monthly 
journal, Dometi, from Rijeka, Croatia, which focused on broader cultural and social themes, 
published a thematic issue entitled Archaeology Today (vol. XIV, No. 5). Here, among a 
number of local (Croatian) papers presenting the current state of knowledge, were also 
published translations of some American archaeologists (Lewis Binford, Patty Jo Watson, 
Robert Whallon, Robert Munton).'' Binford was represented by two texts: Archaeology 
as Anthropology and Smudge Pits and Hide Smoking: The Use of Analogy in Archaeological 
Reasoning. To this rather strange pastiche of papers two other famous authors were added: 
Edmund Leach and Andre Leroi-Gourhan. Special Editor of this issue was Vera Gambar, 
archaeologist and art historian (who later made a successful career as a ceramic artist in 
Croatia). Her selection of the papers is neither very clear nor explicitly elaborated in the 
editorial. From the very short editorial note it is not possible to reconstruct the ways in which 
the editor came to be acquainted with works of some major scholars from contemporary 
Anglo-American archaeology." However, one thing seems to be sure. There were no prior 
contacts between the Arheo circle and Dometi.'* It seems, however, that the need to present 
Anglo-American discourse (‘new archaeology’) was not limited to the scholars from Ljubljana. 
The same editor (V. Gambar) published in Dometi in 1982 another thematic issue (Vol. 
XV, No. 12) entitled Adriatic Archaeology, and here also she added two papers of American 
archaeologists: Irving Rouse and Bruce Trigger. 

There was also another local younger scholar, associated with the Arheo circle who, 
in the early 1980s, was acquainted with L. Binford’s archaeology and changes in US 
anthropology. Ivan Sprajc, archaeologist and ethnologist, in his BA thesis (On Relationship 
between Archaeology and Ethnology, 1982, the same year published in a series of the 
Slovene Ethnological Society). In this 100 page-long study, mostly dealing with conceptual 
developments of both disciplines from a historical point of view, the author presented ten 
pages on some major elements of ‘new archaeology’ (and Binford’s works as well) as one of 
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the directions of modern archaeology closely associated with anthropology (or ethnology). 
Sprajc’s knowledge of Binford and American ‘New archaeology’ probably did not came only 
from an interest in conceptual issues, but also from his interest in Mesoamerican archaeology 
and archaeoastronomy, to which he devoted most of his future career.? 

It is difficult to estimate the perception of these pioneering activities in introducing 
theoretical discourse. While the publication activities of Dometi in this field ceased after 1982, 
and, generally speaking, remained almost unnoticed among archaeologists in Yugoslavia, 
and ethnologists (or anthropologists) in Slovenia did not continue research in direction 
outlined by I. Sprajc, the Arheo circle remained very active and insistent. Contrary to the 
endeavors of individuals (e.g. Dometi), Arheo had much stronger institutional and intellectual 
background, and mechanisms for launching and disseminating new ideas. As official journal 
of the Slovene Archaeological Society it reached all Slovene archaeologists and also great 
many other archaeologists in Yugoslavia at that time.'° The editorial board of Arheo, and 
some close associates, all came from the university, and so they had opportunity to influence 
students and other younger scholars. However, in spite of this, the reception of the journal 
in archaeological publications throughout Yugoslavia did not meet expectations. In fact, in 
review sections of all major archaeological journals there was almost no mentioning of Arheo, 
let alone of the new discourse launched by the journal. In the Slovene archaeological press 
of the time, Arheo was generally positively labelled, as the enterprise of younger generations, 
but also because it performed an important role through the Society’s newsletter (informing 
members about the activities and business of the Society). 

However, this did not stop the editors of Arheo. Their endeavors were not isolated. Indeed, 
they were part of a larger intellectual movement in the humanities and social sciences in 
Slovenia in the 1980s. In 1983-5 a group of some 40 scholars, mostly of the younger 
generation, and with some background in the 1968-71 student movement in Slovenia, 
launched an initiative for a new publication series — Studia humanitatis (first publications 
appeared in 1985) — with the main aim of raising levels of theory and reflexive and critical 
thinking in broader field of the humanities and social sciences. This initiative arose from a 
very unsatisfactory situation, on one hand it could be seen as an attempt to go beyond the 
Marxist paradigms in social sciences, but, also importantly, to make steps beyond traditional 
empiricism and positivism which dominated many of these sciences. Editors of Arheo took 
part in the Studia humanitatis initiative from the very beginnings. The list of the first year’s 
translation plan is very illuminating for the intellectual orientation of this group — ten 
books, all by French theorists," and among them also Jean-Claude Gardin's Une Archeologie 
theorique (1979). The hunger for ‘French’ theory was also evident in the 1986 publishing 
programme of Studia humanitatis which, in the following years, became more balanced. 

Archaeology, due to the activities of B. Slapšak and B. Djurić, both members of the 
programme board of Studia humanitatis, was given considerable attention. In 1987 the 
previously mentioned text by Gardin was published as well as Klejn’s Archaeological Sources 
(translated from Russian) and, in 1988, Klejn’s Archaeological Typology (translated from 
English). There were also plans to translate David Clarke’s Analytical Archaeology" but, due 
to some changes in the programme of Studia humanistatis and the extent of work required 
the translation of this monograph, it was never started. 
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The other publisher that became engaged in publishing archaeological theory and 
methodology in the late 1980s was the Slovene Archaeological Society (already publishing 
Arheo). In 1990, Edward Harris’s Principles of Archaeological Stratigraphy (the first 
monograph in the Manuals series of the Slovene Archaeological Society, published in 1989) 
was immediately followed by Axel Moberg’s Introduction to Archaeology. 

Going back to Binford’s lectures, it is worth mentioning the principle topics he presented: 
middle-range theory and ethnoarchaeology, frames of references in archaeological reasoning, 
the nature of archaeological record, deductive epistemology of new archaeology..., were all 
standard topics from his theoretical arsenal of the 1980s. In order to ‘prepare’ the students 
and the audience for this, the Department of Archaeology organized several introductory 
lectures by local scholars (archaeologists, ethnographers, anthropologists, philosophers'”) 
which normally ended in quite lively debates. Binford’s lectures were all taped for some 
future publication.? However, as already said, the auditorium was not very crowded. Indeed, 
by far the most numerous audiences were undergraduates and graduates from archaeology 
and ethnology and anthropology, while the absence of the older generation of scholars was 
quite surprising. Indeed, it was only few Palaeolithic specialists who occasionally followed 
Binford's lectures more closely or accompanied him on excursions. The truth is that, with 
the exception of those few scholars who invited Binford in the first place, not many other 
people, let alone the students, could easily grasp his ideas and refer them to the conceptual 
framework of the archaeology they were used to working in. This was obviously very clear 
to Binford himself, so he invested great efforts in further elaborating and explaining his 
approach. Twice or three times a week, in the evenings, he invited students to informal 
gatherings, where he, in a much more relaxed atmosphere with wine at the table, talked 
(frequently in an anecdotal way) about his life, career, field experiences and the ways in 
which he dealt with ‘big’ problems. Actually, it was these gatherings, which made much 
more lasting impressions and cleared the minds of the confused students (the author of this 
paper included) and others present?! During his visit to Ljubljana, Binford also gave two 
lectures in Belgrade at the Archaeological Institute of the Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
a lecture at the open university, Kolarac. The reactions were almost the same as in Ljubljana; 
few younger scholars (e.g. Ivana Radovanović, Aleksandar Palavestra, who studied in the 
USA or collaborated with Arheo in Ljubljana) participated in modest debate while seniors 
were more or less absent. However, there is one important document left from his visit to 
Belgrade: a half-hour long interview made by Radio-television of Belgrade (RTB). 

Nevertheless, in spite of rather tepid perception of Binford's visit in most of the 
archaeological academia in Slovenia and Serbia, this did not discourage the archaeologists 
who desired to pursue theoretical questions. Up to 1986 (when Binford visited Ljubljana) 
Arheo had already accumulated a number of important translations and discussions. In the 
late 1980s a new editorial board (Mihael Budja 1986-9, Predrag Novaković and Peter Turk 
1989-97) took over the journal and followed its major ‘doctrine’ — opening theoretical 
debate.” Arheo, from Volume 3, published reviews of the TAG conferences (Smith 1983), 
regularly from 1987 onward (they were occasionally published also in Arheoloski vestnik, the 
principal archaeological journal in Slovenia). That year a wider group of archaeologists and 
students from Ljubljana participated at TAG for the first time in Bradford,? and thereafter 
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they regularly appeared (and also gave papers) until the mid-1990s. In this respect, the 
most important event was the Leicester TAG conference in 1991, where a special thematic 
session entitled New Trends in Slovenian Archaeology (papers were given by B. Slapsak, 
Z. Stančič, P. Mason, I. Saksida and P. Novaković) included papers on developments in 
archaeological theory.” 

One of the most important outcomes of the developments in the field of archaeological 
theory (and with the experiences of the Binford’s visit) was the necessity of establishing a 
curriculum in archaeological theory. Binford’s lecturing could be considered a sort of a pre- 
release in this sense. Two years later John Chapman from the University of Newcastle was 
a guest professor teaching an overview of archaeological theory. His lecturing programme 
served as a basis for the course entitled “Conceptual Developments of Archaeology’ which 
was finally introduced in the archaeological curriculum in the early 1990s and was taught 
first by B. Slapšak and, later, by P. Novaković. 


Legacy of the 1980s 


By all means, Arheo” had an instrumental role in opening a theoretical and reflexive 
discourse in Slovenia. The effects were seen in the publication of some programmatic texts, 
but, even more importantly, in creating intellectual environments and networks for debating 
major conceptual issues in archaeology and associated disciplines. Binford's visit, though 
not having direct and immediate programmatic effects, provided, indeed, an important 
breakthrough in terms of bridging the 20-year gap. 

Since the 1990s, a number of youngers scholars, now having some established channels 
for expressing their thoughts, widened the horizons of Slovene archaeology and its practice 
(e.g. gender studies, social theory, philosophy, new technologies, critiques of practices, 
cultural resource management, post-modernist and phenomenological views on material 
culture...). In terms of a national framework, we are still talking about a relatively small 
number of people, but now, in more globalized work, much of their works are to be referred 
to developments beyond the borders of national archaeological schools. 

Other national archaeologies in former Yugoslavia did not follow the development of 
the theoretical and reflexive discourse at the University of Ljubljana, in spite of the efforts 
of Arheo circle. As a matter of fact, in the 1980s, there was even no real critique of the 
‘young Turks’; the dominant attitude among the senor archaeologists was actually a kind of 
ignorance which considered the Ljubljana’s attempts as a sort of intellectual fashion without 
real chances in everyday archaeological practice in then Yugoslavia. In 1986, Arheo published 
a proposal of the Slovene Archaeological Society to the association of the Yugoslav Societies 
for establishing a Section for Theoretical Archaeology and Informatics (Slapsak 1986, 31) 
but the section was never officially established, very probably due to the lack of 'operatives 
and general disinterest in the wider archaeological arena. It was only after some 15-20 
years that some topics of the theoretical discourse became discussed at the universities in 
Serbia, Croatia and Macedonia. However, this time was a rather different situation, after the 
Yugoslav wars, which left strong imprints on intellectual lives and production as well. 
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Theoretical discourse in Ljubljana, as a matter of fact, was never homogeneous and 
systematic, and here one can also find some reasons for a relative failure to spread new 
ideas outside the limited academic circles in Slovenia. There were simply too many ideas, 
many of them were probably not elaborated or adapted enough to catch roots. It is also 
interesting to note here that the scholars who initiated a discourse on theory (B. Slapsak 
and B. Djurić) were Roman and Classical archaeologists by their professional profile, a 
feature not so common in other national archaeologies where the prehistorians led the 
discourse of processual archaeology. So their scholarly interests were also in the field of 
theory of Roman and Classical archaeology which, in the 1980s and 1990s, was relatively 
underdeveloped compared to prehistoric archaeology.” Here, and in other projects they 
worked on since the late 1980s, lie some of the reasons why they did not more deeply 
pursue the general theoretical issues after this period. 

Another important feature of the developments in archaeological theory in Ljubljana 
was certain shift to methodological and technological issues from the early 1990s. Here, a 
series of important questions for disciplinary progress in Slovenia were discussed and, to 
a large extent, also implemented (e.g. stratigraphic excavation and unit context recording, 
geophysics, remote sensing and aerial archaeology, GIS and similar). Indeed one of the 
important off-shots of the theoretical discussion of the 1980s was the establishment of spatial 
and landscape archaeology, a field where a the synthesis of conceptual, epistemological and 
methodological and technological achievements was by far the most fruitful and which, 
in the following years, led to some genuine theoretical production (Slapsak 1995; Budja 
1983; Novaković 1993; 2003). 

There was also one important topic of great importance for the discourse in the 1980s, 
and which continued and was restructured after the 1990s — the concept of archaeological 
culture and the associated problem of ethnogenetic research in archaeology. This research 
had very long and strong tradition in Yugoslav archaeologies, especially associated with the 
Illyrians and Slavs. Here, several papers on various aspects of these topics were published 
during the ‘years of critique’ (e.g. Budja 1983; 1986; 1987; Slapsak 1981a; 1991) and the 
topic in 1990 and later effectively evolved into research of ideology and nationalism (for 
references in the chapter below). Here, also Irena Mirnik Prezelj (see references) contributed 
some very valuable critical insights into the subject. 

The dissolution of former Yugoslavia and the wars which followed had an important 
impact on developments of reflexive thought in archaeologies in successor countries. After 
early starts in the late 1980s, when debates on archaeological theory were focused more on 
exploring interpretative potentials of new methods and techniques in fieldwork, debates 
turned to more urgent issues of the social role of archaeology, ideology in archaeology, and 
nationalism in particular. This shift is very clear in the activities of authors who worked with 
Arheo (Slapsak 1992; 1993; Slapsak and Novaković 1996; Mirnik Prezelj 2002; Novaković 
2000; 2002; 2007; 2008) which contributed the earliest critiques of nationalist stances in 
archaeology in the Balkans, including the period of the Yugoslav wars (1991-5), and also 
induced similar works in other post-Yugoslav countries. 

During the 1990s the ‘Ljubljana circle’ was able to further develop theoretical and 
reflexive discourse, while the situation in other post-Yugoslav countries was in great decline. 
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Due to the wars (1991-6), severe economic crisis and nationalist regimes (e.g. Tudjman’s 
and Milośevićs in Croatia and Serbia) which exercised strong financial and ideological 
control over great deal of academia, it was only from a decade ago that archaeology was 
able to recover and engage in reflexive discourse. This was first evident in Serbia (at the 
Belgrade University) where there were some younger scholars who maintained contacts with 
archaeologists from Arheo (and occasionally also published some works in it; e.g. Aleksandar 
Palavestra, Staša Babić). In Serbia, after 2000, they invested great efforts in placing the 
reflexive and theoretical discourse in the university curriculum and in research programmes 
and publications. In Croatia, after the initial steps of Dometi (see above), for some two 
decades one could barely speak of explicit theory in archaeology being present, either in 
curricula or in the works of local archaeologists. However, recently, some clear moves were 
taken in that region — not at the scale present, for instance at the University of Belgrade, 
but definitely in the similar directions. In the case of other national archaeologies (Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, Macedonia, Montenegro) the developmental lag is still rather large. 

However, one important feature, which goes for all national archaeological schools in 
question, needs to be mentioned here. As almost everywhere, explicit work on archaeological 
theory is less present and is giving place to theoretical components and aspects as regular 
parts of studies of particular archaeological phenomena. Indeed, this is increasingly present 
in great number of studies published after 2005, with no particular need of explicitly 
stating ‘theory’. Probably the best such case is the journal Documenta archaeologica which 
is publishing local and foreign studies on Mesolithic and Neolithic archaeology, and where 
one could expect a considerable amount of theoretical insight. 

At present, one could find a rather eclectic (and pragmatic) situation combining 
processual and post-processual ideas and concepts, together with still strong elements of 
the traditional culture- history paradigm. However, a more thorough study is needed to 
evaluate critically the recent developments in archaeological theoretical discourse in the 
national archaeologies in question, and this topic exceeds the scope of this paper. 


Notes 


1. And, actually, neither did Binford himself. In an interview with him, in the USA in 1997 (published 
in Slapsak 1999) he cannot recall exactly all the reasons and motives for his visit. It must have been a 
challenge for Binford to be invited by scholarly community from the country in the ‘Eastern’ Europe, 
unknown to him: “This was for the first time in my life that I was really at the ‘margins’, but I had a chance 
to work with real intellectual community.” (Slapsak 1999, 28; passage translated to English by P. N.). 

2. L. Binford’s visit was made possible by the Fullbright Grant Programme. It took a lot of administrative 
efforts and writing official letters to arrange the visit which was initially planned for 1984 but had to be 
postponed for one year due to personal reasons. 

3. Archaeology in Yugoslavia was not organized as one homogeneous national disciplinary framework, but 
rather as a closely organized network of national archaeologies specific to each republic of the former 
Yugoslav Federation (on this see more in Novakovié 2011, 440—8). 

4. First publisehed in Current Anthropology 18(1) 1977) in Arheo it was published in two parts (Arheo 1, 
1981; Arheo 2, 1982) 

5.  Itshould be noted that the agenda of Arheo was even wider, to think of archaeology not only in terms of the 
critique ofa discipline and its practice but also as wider intellectual enterprise. To this end also ‘archaeological’ 
poetry was published, short essays on perception of archaeology in literature, philosophy, media erc. 
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17. 


18. 
19: 


20. 
21. 


22; 


23: 


24. 


Here, a seminal paper of Stane Gabrovec (Arheo 4, 1984) on Gero von Merharts school and its influence 
on Slovenean archaeology was published. Indeed, this was the first explicit presentation in the Yugoslav 
archaeological literature of the basic principles of the ‘German’ school of archaeology which dominated 
the archaeology in Yugoslavia since the 1950s. 

‘The increase of staff continued in the 1980s as well. In 1989 there were some 546 archaeologists in 
Yugoslavia (35% more than in 1980). 

The 8th Congress of the Union Internationale de Sciences Pre- et Protohistoriques in Belgrade in 1968 
was the first international large-scale event in the Yugoslav archaeology. It opened local archaeologies to 
world audience and gave strong boost to further cooperation with international teams. It also provided 
the first great forum where local archaeologists had a chance to follow the developments in archaeology 
on European and world levels and actively participate in the international debate. It also boosted 
several important processes on national level, among them also the project of synthesis of prehistory in 
Yugoslav lands. This publication could be labeled as hallmark of the generation of ‘founders’ of Yugoslav 
archaeologies after 1945. 

It should be also noted that around early 1950s the Soviet archaeology was not really known to 
archaeologists in Yugoslavia prior to 1945. The exchange of literature with the Soviet Union, indeed, 
increased after 1945, but did not have great effect on conceptual issues. Furthermore, in the period 
1948-56 which is marked by cessation of Yugoslavia from the Soviet control and by rather hostile political 
relationships with the Soviet Union and other EE Countries, introducing the Soviet criticisms (in political 
agenda in the first plcae, but also in other fields as well, e.g. in sciences) could be charactzerized by the 
ruling regime in Yugoslavia as highly negative practice, which in the extreme cases could even lead to 
severe sanctions. 

In fact, Arheo published only one of Binford’s text: New Archaeology, now and then’, Arheo 6, 1987. 
Those papers of these three authors were first published in C. Renfrew (ed.) 1971. The Explanation of 
Culture Change: models in prehistory. London, Duckworth. 

One can only speculate that the editor as an archaeologist in her early career obtained a publication of 
the Sheffield meeting in 1971. 

Indeed, in Arheo 2 (1981), a short review of Dometi’s thematic issue was published (Teržan 1981), 
welcoming the appearance of occasional publication dedicated to theoretical issues but criticising unclear 
and uncontextulised editor’s selection of papers. 

Again, also these two papers were were originally conference papers (The Future of Archaeology, 1971) 
poublished in 1973 as C. Redman (ed.) Research and Theory in Current Archaeology. Chichester, Wiley. 
Soon after graduation from the University of Ljubljana I. Sprajc moved to Mexico where he received 
his MA (1989) and PhD (1997) from the Autonomous University of Ciudad de Mexico. Until 1997 he 
worked as a researcher at the National Institute for Anthropology and History, Ciudad de Mexico. 

At its peak (1985-90), either via institututional or individual subsriptions, the journal reached practically 
all archaeological institutions and at least 7596 of all archaeologists. 

P. Bonitzer, G. Duby, L. Althusser, J.-P. Vernant, J. Le Goff, J. Cazeneuve, A. Grosrichard, P. Vidal- 
Naquet, C. Levi-Strauss. 

The author of the present paper was contacted for working on this translation. 

Here it is worth noting the lecture by Andrej Ule, analytical philosopher, who thouroughly analyzed the 
nature of the Hempelian argumentation in Binford’s works; also published in Arheo (Ule 1984). 
Unfortunately, apart from some partial translations, this work was not finished. 

It was probably these gatherings Binford had in mind when speaking about the 'true intellectual 
community he found in Ljubljana (see note 1). 

Through time Arheo evolved in the journal edited by the youngest generation of scholars and postgraduates 
(generally between the ages of 25 and 35) which keep it ‘fresh’ even today. 

At the occasion of TAG, a day before a conference on Recent Developments in Yugoslav Archaeology 
was organized for meeting of the Yugoslav and UK scholars working on a joint projects (see Chapman 
et al. 1988). 

These papers were published in Arheo 15, 1992. 
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25. Issues of Arheo are freely available at: http://www.arheologija.si/index.php?option=com_content&view= 
article&id=87 &Itemid=56. 

26. ‘Two volumes of Arheo were also dedicated to the theoretical problems of Classical studies. Volume 7 (1988) 
edited by Iztok Saksida, sociologist, University of Ljubljana, could be described as an attempt to present 
sociological and historical anthropological approach to Classical civilization and culture, while volume 
14 (1992), edited by B. Djurić, published the translations of studies of Otto Brendel, Ranuccio Bianchi 
Bandinelli, and Salvatore Settis on conceptual issues of the research of Roman art, and a short study. 

27. Publisher: Department of Archaeology, University of Ljubljana. See: http://arheologija.f.uni-lj.si/ 
documenta/. 
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11. MAINSTREAM AND MINORITY 
ARGHAEOLOGIES. 
THE CASE OF THE BEGINNINGS 
OF POLISH BIOARCHAEOLOGY 


Arkadiusz Marciniak 


1. Introduction 


Evżen Neustupny (1997/8; 2002) has made a significant and inspiring contribution to 
a history of archaeological thought in Europe. He portrayed a panorama of European 
archaeology as composed of a number of mainstream and minority archaeologies. The 
former are defined as self-sufficient and autonomous entities, significantly isolated from 
other intellectual milieus and not engaged in any serious debate with them. They have a 
large number of specialists covering all facets of the discipline and engaged in intense and 
intellectually stimulating ongoing debates. They speak dominant languages, such as English, 
French or German. The mainstream archaeologies are strongly institutionalised and solidly 
structured. They usually create paradigms and set up research agendas. On the other hand, 
minority archaeologies are characterized by an insufficient number of specialists speaking 
local languages. They have negligible impact on world archaeology and usually borrow 
paradigms from the mainstream countries. These comprise numerous smaller countries such 
as e.g. Neustupny’s native Czech Republic as well as Hungary, Slovakia, and many others. 

Neustupny argues (1997/8, 14) that current mainstream and minority archaeologies 
emerged as a result of long-lasting process, which were influenced by a range of cultural, 
economic, political, and political circumstances. The status of different European 
archaeologists may have changed in the course of time but eventually these factors made 
archaeologies developing in the strongest European countries to get the mainstream status. 
Good examples are British and German archaeologies slowly gaining their leading positions 
throughout the twentieth century. 

In the chapter I intend to show how the subdiscipline of bioarchaeology was formed 
in the period from the 1930s to the 1960s from the perspective of Polish archaeology. In 
particular, I intend to scrutinize a trajectory of the discipline development in Poland in 
relation to the intellectual life in the archaeological milieu, a political turmoil of this period 
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and changing relations to research communities in other European countries. As result of 
these intertwined factors, Polish bioarchaeology from its potentially mainstream status in 
the 1930s turned out into a minority one in the 1960s. 

Put it differently, I intend to put up Neustupny’s intuitions as to a historical nature of 
the process of emerging different strands of European archaeologies in a proper context by 
looking at the developments in the domain of bioarchaeological studies. This proves that 
the origin of the current panorama of European archaeology was much more complex than 
commonly thought, in particular in the period in which it got shaped as an independent 
discipline. 

Neustupny (1997/8) goes on to argue that historically countries of Central Europe 
developed within the milieu of German archaeology. I would argue here that the relations 
to other intellectual traditions and national archaeologies was not that simple and 
straightforward and different archaeologies of Central Europe developed and pursued many 
agendas that by no means be seen as originating from the German tradition. Bioarchaeology 
is certainly one of them. I also intend to discuss circumstances in which mainstream 
traditions emerged in as an outcome of a political situation in the post-war Europe. I would 
argue that these intellectual traditions not be forgotten and while re-discovered should bring 
out rich and intellectually stimulating ideas (see e.g. Marciniak and Yalman 2013). 

In particular, I aim to exemplify these historical trajectories and changing relations 
between mainstream regimes by discussing the beginnings and subsequent developments of 
Polish bioarchaeology in two distinctly different periods in Polish history — the end of the 
Second Republic of Poland in the 1930s and the first two decades of the Soviet controlled 
People’s Republic of Poland from the mid-1940s till the end of 1960s. In particular, the 
chapter aims to elucidate complex relations between this emerging tradition and similar 
developments in the UK and Scandinavia, especially with works of Grahame Clark and 
his excavations in Star Carr. More generally, it will discuss the trajectory of development 
of bioarchaeology as a coherent approach with well defined research agenda and set of 
methods that are to meet its goals. Finally, the chapter will address the re-emergence of 
bioarchaeology in Polish archaeology of the 1960s and draw some conclusions on the way 
in which major research paradigms of the twentieth century were formed. 


2. Bioarchaeology and its agenda 


Bioarchaeology is referred here as the study of past environment, land use, human diet, 
and lifeways by investigating the remains of humans, plants, animals and other biological 
organisms originating from archaeological sites. The term was coined by Grahame Clark 
only in 1972 but I would argue that this is a useful category to grasp this kind of studies 
long before it was formalized. 

The bioarchaeological approach was long in the making addressing a range of specific 
issues and incorporating different datasets. It mainly advocated a study of the past 
environment and its anthropogenic modification by applying different categories of data 
such as pollen data, plant remains, animal bones, timber, as well as non-organic data 
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such as lithics. Major elements of the environment being investigated comprised climate, 
ecology, vegetation, and their changes over time (Clark 1989, 81). An important aspect 
of bioarchaeological studies comprised also the past economy. In particular, it included 
subsistence, animal and plant food procurement, management and consumption. Equally 
important issues comprised houses and settlements, technology, and the migration pattern 
(Clark 1972; 1989, 91). An important aspect of this programme was also to study the 
use of natural resources by applying macrobotanical and faunal remains. Seasonality was 
a particularly significant variable and was studied by animal species composition, kill-off 
patterns, in particular the sequence of growth, shedding and renewal of antlers as well as 
paleobotanical records, mainly phragmites reeds (Clark 1972). 

Interests in these aspects of the past have been responsible for not only introducing a 
range of new categories of data into archaeological practice but more importantly integrating 
them in the form of a coherent programme. Sophisticated methodological routines applied 
in bioarchaeology led in the long run to transformation of the laboratory studies of the 
remains of humans, plants, animals and their interpretation in ecological and economic 
terms into sub-disciplines of paleoecology, paleobotany, palynology and zooarchaeology 


with well defined goals and methods. 


3. The beginnings of Polish bioarchaeology in the 1930s 


The beginnings of interest in the past environment in Polish archaeology has been dated 
back to the early 1930s and the eminent archaeologist Jözef Kostrzewski can certainly be 
regarded as a pioneer of environmental analyses. The excavations of the Bronze Age fortified 
settlement in Biskupin in the 1930s, their objectives, scope, public outreach, scientific 
significance and in particular its role as a crucial point of reference in ever growing struggle 
between Polish and German archaeologists in the years preceding the Second World 
War is well known and was discussed on a number of occasions (Piotrowska 1997/8). 
However, certainly less visible but equally important was a truly comprehensive character 
of the project owing to the fruitful cooperation with specialists from a range of biological 
and environmental disciplines. It involved soil and geological studies (Feliks Terlikowski, 
Jözef Czekalski, Karol Paulo), pollen analysis (Adam Paszewski, Julian Witold Rafalski), 
faunal studies (Edward Lubicz-Niezabitowski), and botanical and dendrological analyses 
(Bronistaw Jaron, Tadeusz Dominik) (see Rajewski 1959). The project adopted a systematic 
collection of these categories of data by implementing rigorous sampling strategies. 

The Biskupin innovative project corresponded with similar initiatives in Scandinavian 
archaeology and pre-dated similar works in the UK for more than decade. However, rather 
than delving into study of relations between man and the environment, Kostrzewski 
tried to squeeze environmental context of prehistoric groups and their subsistence basis 
as yet another element in the then already well established category of archaeological 
culture. Prehistoric past was conceptualized within numerous archaeological cultures, 
and research agendas focused upon their origins and dispersal, as well as spatial and 
cultural relations with similar entities (see Lech 2000). It was in accord with the rapidly 
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developing culture-historical school, at least from the early 1920s. It eventually comprised 
inductionism, empiricism, typological methods, relative chronology modelling, description 
and cataloguing of empirical material, diffusion and migration (so-called influences) as the 
major causative factors (see Marciniak 2005; 2011). 

Kostrzewski did not see the environmental issues as a potentially separate and 
autonomous subdiscipline with specific goals and methods, but rather wanted to use this 
kind of evidence to expand the culture-historical school of which was a strong advocate. 
Neither did he recognize a potential of the environmental studies. Hence, they were not 
incorporated into the main current of archaeology practiced in Poland. It is also possible 
that having his works published in Polish, they were not as influential as they could have 
potentially been while being available in one of the mainstream languages. 


4, Bioarchaeology in the mainstream Great Britain milieu 


Interests in paleoenvironmental studies began to emerge in British archaeology in roughly 
the same time as the Biskupin project. They are mainly linked with the works of Grahame 
Clark. His active participation in the Fenland Research Committee, which gathered 
various experts to study the geological, botanical and archaeological character of the 
English wetlands, certainly made him explicitly consider the impact of other disciplines in 
addressing archaeologically derived questions. He experienced the benefits of cooperating 
with representatives of other disciplines directly in the field as at the peak of its activities, 
the Committee gathered as many as 42 specialists from a wide range of disciplines including 
ecology, geomorphology, pollen analysis, macrofossils. At the same time, already in the 
1930s he had argued for a need to use numerous, independent, and complementary lines 
of evidence supporting and strengthening research hypotheses (see Smith 1994; 1997). 

This experience resulted in first attempts in defining the significance of the new research 
agenda and putting up a cooperation of numerous specializations in the practice of 
archaeology into a broader perspective. In one of his major early books Archaeology and 
Society (1939), Clark argued that a primary goal of culture is to ensure the survival of a past 
society that remained to be influenced by some kind of ecological constraints. He advocated 
the relationship between various elements of human culture as ‘parts of functioning 
systems’. This theoretical stance had already been applied in the synthetic Prehistoric Britain 
(1940), which was organised functionally by presenting subsequent elements of the past 
communities through certain categories such as their subsistence, dwellings, handicrafts, 
mining, trade, communications, defence, burial and sacred sites. 

This new approach was fully manifested in the book Prehistoric Europe. The Economic 
Basis (1952). It was an overview of economic aspects of prehistoric communities, as 
reconstructed in the then available literature, rather than the application of a coherent 
theoretical approach or model for a new body of data. However, he used this opportunity 
to systematically scrutinise a wide range of variables, arguably the most significant for 
the functioning of prehistoric groups such as subsistence patterns, shelter, technology, 
trade, travel, and transportation. Clark rejected the then omnipresent idea that these 
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were differently shaped within archaeological cultures. He convincingly argued that these 
variables were rather differently constituted within three major climatic and vegetation 
zones of prehistoric Europe. 

More than decade after Kostrzewski’s works in Biskupin, in the years 1949-51 Clark 
excavated a waterlogged Mesolithic site at Star Carr in Yorkshire. The excavations were 
explicitly aimed to recover numerous organic materials to date the site in relation to the 
postglacial vegetation history and to recover food remains aiming to reconstruct the subsistence 
pattern and social organisation of a local group. Clark was always explicit in noting that the 
heuristic potential of archaeological data can only be revealed within a coherent and explicit 
theory (Clark 1972, 13). Hence, the excavation methods at Star Carr were set specifically to 
meet the demand of the advocated approach to environmental studies and the prehistoric 
economy. As such, the Star Carr excavations can be regarded as one of the first exercises in 
which an advocated theory was explicitly tested in the field against empirical data. 

Clark’s ultimate aim was to reconstruct the postglacial vegetation history, subsistence 
pattern and social organisation of a local hunting group. This was achieved by a sophisticated 
regime of data recovery focused upon not only artefactual evidence but also the numerous 
organic materials, including paleoenvironmental data and food remains. The Star Carr 
excavations became a polygon for introducing a range of new excavation techniques 
intended to systematically record, recover and document a wide range of empirical data. 
The project contributed to a strengthening of the laboratory studies of animal bones and 
plant remains (see more Marciniak 2010). 

Towards the end of the 1940s, a concept of bioarchaeology was almost completed. 
Grahame Clark became one of the first archaeologists to explicitly link cultural and 
environmental factors as part of a single system. The constitutive elements of the 
bioarchaeological interpretation of the data comprised the reconstruction of the past 
environment, subsistence patterns, seasonality, and technology. 


5. Bioarchaeology in Poland in the 1960s 


The time of crystallizing agenda of bioarchaeology in the years immediately following 
the end of the Second World War marked a significant departure from the tradition of 
archaeology of the Second Republic of Poland. A difference between the periods between 
and after the War in the way in which archaeology was practiced was as different as 
different were Polands in these two historical periods. This new situation marks also a 
departure from interests in reconstruction of the past environment and its relations to 
human populations. 

Polish archaeology entered the new area by launching the program of archaeological and 
historical works to commemorate the millennial anniversary of the Polish state in 1966. 
In fact, it became a weapon for proving the Slavic ancestry and the Piast legacy in the so 
called Regained Territories of today’s western Poland. The previously diverse panorama of 
archaeology was gone and developments from the Second Republic of Poland got a status 
of the ‘former’ archaeology. 
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As a result of these changes, interest in bioarchaeology was frozen for some time. It 
began getting back to Poland only towards the end of the 1950s and more clearly in the 
1960s. It took place, however, in a completely different intellectual context. Due to the 
developments in this domain outside Poland, as sketched above, a study of relations between 
human groups and their environment was designed significantly different than at the end 
of Kostrzewski’s work in Biskupin. Accordingly, research methods, field protocols, interests 
in subsistence, significance in organic materials got back to Poland in a transformed way, 
in the context of developing functional archaeology in the mainstream archaeologies of 
western Europe and the US, in particular by works of Clark and his associates. 

Clark’s Prehistoric Europe was translated into Polish in 1957 and the author of this 
translation was Kostrzewski himself. A real impact of Clark’s works, however, remains 
unclear. They have not been mentioned in any of the major syntheses of Polish archaeology, 
including From the History of Polish Archaeology (Z dziejów polskiej archeologii) by Gąssowski 
(1970) or History of Polish Archaeology in the 19th and 20th Century (Historia archeologii 
polskiej XIX i XX wieku) by Abramowicz (1991). However, one needs to remember that 
both syntheses were more a chronicle of major developments rather than the history of 
archaeological thought. In two major publications on the relations between prehistoric 
human groups and their environment, as well as a presentation of diverse methods 
of environmental studies Man and Environment in the Past (Człowiek i środowisko w 
pradziejach) edited by J. K. and S. K. Kozłowski, as well as Biological Sciences and Aerial 
Photography in Archaeology (Nauki przyrodnicze i fotografia lotnicza w archeologii) edited by 
W. Smigielski (1998), Clark’s works were only mentioned once in a single article in each 
book (see more Marciniak 2010). 

As the relations have not yet been systematically scrutinized to date, there is no doubt 
that studies aimed at reconstructing the past paleoenvironment became clearly discernible 
in Polish archaeology in the 1960s. One of its major advocated was the Poznan Professor 
Tadeusz Wislanski. While debating the origin of the Globular Amphorae Culture, he set 
the scene by explaining paleoenvironmental changes in the period, including changes in 
forest cover and wild animals in the region. He referred specifically to Clark’s work, as 
well as that of Iversen and Troel-Smith (Wislanski 1963). In the overview of the Polish 
hunter-gatherer communities in the early Holocene period, Wieckowska (1975, 340-1) also 
explicitly referred to Clark’s reconstruction of the climate in this period as well as its impact 
upon local groups, including changes in animal composition leading to changes in diet. 
The relationship between changing environment, reconstructed by a range of techniques, 
and subsistence basis was also explicitly stated. 

Ihe period of the late 1950s and the 1960s is also marked by a significant increase of 
paleobotanical studies (Lityńska-Zając and Wasylikowa 2005, 28). It was due to Clark’s 
direct impact that the pollen dating of the Mesolithic complexes of the Stawinoga and 
Komornica type was undertaken in reference to the chronology of Star Carr (Wieckowska 
1975, 356). Animal bones were ascribed a high heuristic value by Clark and were also in 
the tradition of Polish archaeology commonly used to study the prehistoric human diet. 
Hence, individual methods were more eagerly referred to than the more general theories 
of the human-environmental relationships. 
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Excavations of two major Epipaleolithic and Mesolithic sites provided also complex and 
integrated archaeological-paleoenvironmental research aimed at reconstructing the past 
environment and subsistence. Romuald Schild excavated a waterlogged site at Calowanie 
in the Vistula valley in Masovia in the years 1963-9, which can serve as a prime example 
of this kind. The studies comprised pollen and macrofossils analyses. Equally significant 
was the Epipaleolithic and Mesolithic moor site at Witöw in Central Poland was excavated 
by Maria and Waldemar Chmielewski in the years 1955-60 (Schild 1975, 201-4). 

On a more general level, Polish bioarchaeology in this new version, as explicitly stated 
by Wislanski (1973, 461), appears to be a synthetic discipline, summing up individual 
observations and the results of disciplines of whatever provenance in order to reconstruct 
a wide range of relationships between human groups and their natural environment. Being 
inspired by functionalist ideas, they still pursued their research in the traditional culture- 
historical mode, in which, contrary to Clark’s original stance, archaeological cultures 
remained major entities. The past economy was introduced as yet another distinctive 
component of the archaeological culture in addition to the pottery, flint or bronze objects. 
Wislanski (1963) also drew attention to changes in the past economy in subsequent periods. 
For example, for the farming communities, he quotes (1963, 228) Clark’s remark that 
sheep/goats cannot be kept in the forest due to unfavourable conditions. 

However, any more substantial and in-depth application of the idea of bioarchaeology 
was impossible as major syntheses such as Tadeusz Wiślańskis (1969) and Stanisław 
Tabaczyńskis (1970) studies of the Neolithic and Neolithic economies were written 
from a theoretical standpoint far distanced from the one advocated by Grahame Clark. 
However, despite its limited scope, these developments mark the beginning of functionalist 
school in Polish archaeology. This was largely due to inspirations of Anglo-Saxon theories 
and conceptualizations. This also marks the beginning of the borrowing period in Polish 
archaeology and constant catching up with the developments taking place outside Poland 
(see Tabaczyński 2002). 


6. Conclusions 


While looking at the developments of bioarchaeological studies in Poland in the 1930s, 
one could ask why Polish archaeology was not in a position to conceptualize emerging 
dynamic cooperation with natural science into functionally bounded relationships. The 
reasons were certainly multifold. One could argue that this was mainly because of the 
dominance of the culture-historical school and, hence, Kostrzewski was not in a position 
to grasp the significance of the emerging new field of archaeology. Furthermore, his active 
involvement in the political struggle with German archaeologists over the Slavic nature of 
prehistoric materials in the territory of Poland made this kind of academic debate largely 
redundant. One could also argue that if it had not been Kostrzewski with his frantic 
interest in material culture, but someone else with more theoretically oriented mind who 
happened to excavate Biskupin, Polish archaeology might have already emerged as a leading 
centre of bioarchaeological studies in Europe in the 1930s. The Biskupin excavations 
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could potentially have been as powerful a vehicle as those in Star Carr in crystalizing the 
discipline of bioarchaeology. 

During the Clark’s most intellectually productive period in the first half of the 1940s, 
Kostrzewski was in exile in a remote village in southern Poland trying to avoid an arrest 
by the Nazi. When the Second World War was finally over, Polish archaeology’s major 
objective was to prove the Slavic ancestry and legacy of the Piast dynasty in the Regained 
Territories as well as implement Marxist agenda in the discipline. The very promising 
research agendas developed before the war, including that of bioarchaeology, were forbidden 
and then forgotten. 

While the culture-historical face of Polish and Central European archaeology is taken for 
granted, especially when viewed from the perspective of post-War developments, it is worth 
stressing that, in the 1930s, it comprised only one element of the intellectual panorama 
of Polish archaeology, which had offered potentially a number of other avenues for future 
development. I would argue that at that time it was probably the most diverse, interesting 
and bold period, except maybe the intellectual collages of today’s post-modern discipline. 
One other distinct approach comprised study of contemporary cultures in order to provide 
a frame of reference for understanding of the prehistoric past. The ethnoarchaeological 
works of Włodzimierz Hołubowicz set an agenda anticipating the functionalist school of 
ethnoarchaeology some decades later (Kobyliński 2013). Similarly significant were works 
of the Warsaw Professor Włodzimierz Antoniewicz, named in his recent biography as 
the only truly European among the pre-War Polish prehistorians, with their theoretical 
underpinnings and attempts to integrate ethnography and geography into the discipline 
of archaeology (Kozłowski 2009). 

A combination of profound political and social transformations in the post-Second 
World War decades contributed to the emergence of a pretty peculiar condition of Polish 
archaeology. It was shaped by two intertwined factors: 1) the Kossinna syndrome, implying 
that archaeological cultures are coherent entities distinguished by specific artefact types 
and created by specific communities or people. It further assumed a continuation between 
modern and prehistoric ethnic groups; and 2) the Soviet political and economic domination 
with the imposition of Marxism as a formal state ideology (see more Marciniak 2005; 
2011). In the first decade or so following the end of the War there was hardly any room 
for anything else. This explains the gap in the development of Polish bioarchaeology in the 
late 1940s and ’50s. Its slow re-emergence was only possible following Stalin’s death and 
cessation of political pressure in the late 1950s. However, when the political and intellectual 
condition made it possible, the discipline of bioarchaeology was already established and 
developments in the 1960s had to refer to what had already been conceptualized in the 
mainstream country. 

The case of history of Polish bioarchaeology makes it also possible to formulate 
some general conclusions in relation to circumstances of emerging new theoretical and 
methodological programmes, setting up of research agendas, institutionalizing research 
schemes, and eventually marking milestones in the history of the discipline. The person 
who was able to set up the agenda, formalize its content and institutionalise the structure, 
found himself in the position of shaping development of the discipline of archaeology. As 
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I have tried to show above, the concept of bioarchaeology itself was long in making. It 
was Grahame Clark who managed to accommodate its different strands, conceptualizing 
it in the form of a coherent paradigm by integrating amalgams of earlier traditions, field 
work, etc. In this process, he explicitly referred to the results of field work in Scandinavia 
and Biskupin, which became stimulating case studies. He was additionally inspired by the 
European tradition of functional thinking, in particular the works of Gerhard Bersu or P. 
P. Ephimenko (Clark 1972, 18). His personal interests, the intellectual traditions in which 
he was raised and a capacity for grasping the potential of the new field of archaeology, was 
certainly more important in this success than his citizenship. 

However, this powerful research programme was strengthened by becoming in- 
stitutionalized in such a prominent setting as Cambridge and being systematically supported 
by research funds, modern facilities, and publications in English and the growing interest 
among students was turned into a strong subdiscipline and an attractive model to follow. 
Interestingly, these developments in mainstream British archaeology certainly extrapolated 
the functional understanding of past populations advocated by processual archaeology more 
than a decade later. Clark’s approach to the past environment and subsistence played a 
pivotal role in the formulation of some basic tenets of the so-called ‘new archaeology’ of the 
1960s. Hence, Clark was probably right in ascribing a decisive role of a certain intellectual 
milieu in which the new paradigm was formulated. This is possibly best manifested in the 
title of Clark’s memoir, published in the end of the 1980s, summing up his rich and brilliant 
career. Archaeology in Cambridge and Beyond (1989) rightly defined where paradigms were 
formed and crystalized and what the position of the rest of the world was. 
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12. HOW WE HAVE COME TO DO 
ARCHAEOLOGY THE WAY(S) WE DO: 
A META-CRITIQUE OF CURRENT 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCURSIVE 
FORMATION 


Koji Mizoguchi 


I 


If we were to define archaeology as constituting a communication system, we would have 
to perceive it to be self-defining, self-reproducing, and reducing the complexity which the 
operation ofthe other communication systems constituting the world generates (the definition 
of the communication system and the model of its operation, see Luhmann 1994, chap. 4). 
It means that as the world gets transformed so does archaeology, albeit on its own terms, 
or by drawing upon its own structuring principle. However, that very principle itself is also 
constituted, and ever transformed, through the reduction by archaeology as acommunication 
system of the complexity of the world. This ‘double reflexivity’, so to speak, constitutes 
what archaeology can say about itself and the world, both past and present. Drawing upon 
the social systems theory of the German sociologist, late Nikulas Luhmann (1994), what 
follows illustrates how we have come to do archeology the way(s) we do by examining the 
rise of 'somatized archaeology’ in the current archaeological communication system. 


II 


Since the early 2000s, the concept of the body and embodied experience have been the 
subject of keen theoretical interests and debates (e.g. Meskell and Joyce 2003). The sudden 
explosion of publications concerning the topic not only deserves an in-depth investigation 
but also can be treated as a suitable case for ‘meta-critiquing’, or making sense of and coping 
with the way we are made to do a certain thing in a certain way by articulating as to how 
those improbable and novel choices have been made probable and ordinary. 

The phenomenal rise of the archaeology of the body, or, ‘somatized archaeology’ appears 
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to be a part ofan on-going, much wider process of historical change in the way we identify 
ourselves and connect ourselves to the society and to the world we live in. In that sense, 
doing the archaeology of the body itself can be understood, or indeed is intended, as a form 
of intervention to contemporary social formation through doing archaeology in a specific 
manner. This suggests that a critical examination of the process through which ‘somatized 
archaeology came to take the form it currently takes naturally leads us to critically re- 
examine the way we tend to connect ourselves to contemporary society and world. 

A change in archaeological communication system/discursive formation can be understood 
as a reaction to a change in its environment constituted by wider social communication 
fields/systems such as the economic, political, and cultural (see e.g. Luhmann 1994; Moeller 
2011). In that sense, the meaning and implication of the change can only be made sense 
of by investigating what went before in general social communication fields as well as 
in specific archaeological discursive formation. From that reason, the investigation to be 
conducted in what follows have to consist of two distinct spheres, 7.e., the analysis of the 
trajectory of archaeological discursive formation and that of the trajectory of general social 
communication fields in which archaeology is situated. 


III 


Let us begin by examining the process through which 'somatized archaeology’ has come to 
be differentiated, or has become articulated as a distinct ‘genre’ in archaeological discursive 
formation. 

‘Somatized archaeology’ is a newly added theme to what are widely called ‘post-processual’ 
archaeologies. It appears, however, that somatized archaeology has emerged as a reaction to 
the difficulty generated by what caused the emergence of post-processual archaeologies, and 
that difficulty appears to be the same thing as the problem generated by the maturation 
of late/high modern social formation itself. We shall come back to the character of late/high 
modern social formation in section V below. Let us focus on the difficulty generated by 
the rise of post-processual archaeologies. 

One of the most significant shared premises which post-processual miniature-paradigms 
(4.e., sets of taken-for-granteds on what should be investigated, in what way, and how the 
outcome should be like) draw upon is: material culture can be read like texts (e.g. Tilley 1990). 
The notion of reading material culture is based upon the recognition that the relationship 
between material items and their meanings can be compared to that between signifiers and 
signifieds. This, together with the introduction of hermeneutic theory and methodology, can 
be understood to coincide with the ‘linguistic turn’ which took place widely in social and 
historical sciences (Rorty 1967). An origin of this ‘paradigm shift’ can be traced back to 
Michel Foucault’s influential works (especially Zhe Order of Things (1970)), which revealed 
that the differentiation or articulation of new concepts or words and the discovery or 
invention of their referents could not be separated into two separate, a) temporal-sequential 
or b) cause-effect type, categories, but rather had to be understood to constitute a horizon 
(‘episteme’) in which their cause-effect relationship is constantly reversed and transformed. 
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Drawing upon this recognition, Foucault argued that history could be written as a sequence, 
or ‘stratigraphy’, of such horizons, and that what historians could do was not to specify 
the causal connection between concepts and their referents but to describe the structure 
of each such horizon and its internal dynamics (Foucault 1970). 

Foucault’s proposition ignited a sea change in the social and historical sciences in which 
mutuality and interchangeability, especially that between units/categories of historical 
investigation, which were previously understood to constitute such distinct categories 
as the cause and the effect, the infra-structure and the super-structure/ideology, and 
so on, became emphasized; and that resulted in the shift of research focus from the 
economic/institutional to the cultural/mundane. It should be noted that the emphasis upon 
mutuality and interchangeability made the investigation indeterminant, because a historical 
phenomenon cannot be assigned to either the cause or the effect, and that made falsifiable 
model-building virtually impossible. 

The ‘linguistic turn’ in archaeology, methodologically/operationally, took the form of the 
introduction of structural analysis in which material items/patterned units are arranged into 
a series of dichotomous pairs such as male:female :: blue:red by their recurrent coexistence in 
individual contexts. Each such pair is treated as a referent/signifier of the other differentiated 
pairs, and that means that the cause(s) of the formation of the series itself has to be sought 
outside the series. Such outside factors as power relations of various sorts, the operation of 
ideologies, and so on, are often designated as such causes by which the series was generated 
(e.g. Tilley 1991). For instance, a male:female dichotomy is transformed recurrently in 
everyday life to a number of other dichotomies such as purity:pollution :: culture:nature, 
and so on whereby the domination by the former over the latter is naturalized (e.g. Hodder 
1982a, 125-84). However, those factors, ż.e., power relations, ideologies, and so on, are 
also referents of something else, particular world views (such as ideological explanation: 
systemic explanation :: political left:political right), for instance, and in that sense remain 
indeterminant; why a specific cause, such as the operation of an ideology, can be specified 
can only be explained by referring to factors, again, external to the cause itself. In other 
words, the signifier of a certain signified is inevitably transformed to the signified of 
another signifier, and the spiral is logically impossible to terminate; the ‘chain of signifiers’ 
continues to grow (see Yates 1990, 243-8). Besides, importantly for the current argument, 
a differentiated/recognized series of dichotomous pairs would never coincide with what 
was discursively grasped by those who left behind the material items from which the series 
is differentiated and articulated; it has been well recognized that most daily human acts 
are conducted in a habituated manner and not discursively articulated or grasped (see e.g. 
Giddens 1984, chap. 1), and that is also the case for the relationship between acts and the 
material items which mediate their conduct. Those factors inevitably make it difficult to 
give any closure to the structural analysis; it is impossible to exhaust possible investigations 
to verify the findings once and for all, because it is us archaeologists who (try to) determine 
the way to give a discursive explanation to the phenomenon which was not grasped by 
people in the past in a discursive manner. A chain of symbols and their referents can never 
be exhausted. In other words, it is impossible to impose a closure on the chain of signifiers 
which is both ever growing and ever differently differentiated/articulated. 
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Ihe body as a significant subject of archaeological investigation, I would argue, have 
emerged in reaction to this intrinsic problem of the broad interpretive/hermeneutical 
approach, i.¢., the problem of indeterminacy. It is interesting to point out that it had taken 
almost two decades since the articulation of post-processual archaeologies as a movement 
(symbolically embodied by the publication of Hodder 1982a and b) before somatized 
archaeology emerged. 

The intrinsic nature of the body as the closest and most intimate environment of the 
working of our mind, mediating our engagement with the world by enabling as well as 
constraining our physical movement makes the body the unit which can be assumed to 
constitute, albeit partially, the sitwatedness, and hence determinacy, past and present in an 
identical manner. For instance, the sensory experience we have when we walk around 
one of the well-preserved henge monuments of the British Isles can be assumed to have 
been reasonably similar to that had by those who built it and conducted activities within 
it, though the way of talking about it would never coincide (e.g. Barrett 1994). In that 
sense, the body, in the attempt to hermeneutically make sense of the past through the 
reading of material culture, can work as the device to solve the ‘indeterminacy problem’; by 
referring to bodily experience (constrained as well as constituted by a specific architectural 
structure, for instance) to which a series of dichotomous pairs can be connected (e.g. going 
in and coming out of a henge circle might have been perceived to cross the boundary 
between the ritual and the mundane, and hence to mark such dichotomies as culture: 
nature :: sacred:profane, and so on), we can impose a closure on the above-illustrated 
uncontrollable indeterminacy/growth of the chain of signifiers by claiming that a specific 
bodily engagement with a certain material being in the past world which generated the 
series of dichotomous pairs can be re-experienced by us archaeologists, which makes it 
possible to understand the original meanings generated through the experience as well, 
albeit, importantly for the current argument, the meanings being non-discursive kinds. In 
other words, the possibility of re-experiencing can solve the ‘indeterminacy problem’ by 
securing inter-subjective consensus across time. 

This theoretico-epistemological position has been formulated and refined by incorporating 
ideas and methods from the philosophical tradition of phenomenology, and has been 
particularly influential in Britain (cf. Tilley 1994; Thomas 1996, amongst many others). 
However, the position has been subject to some severe criticism, one of which, quite relevant 
to the current argument, is to claim the perception of the body and the bodily experience 
to be multiple, fluid and historically contingent, and to criticize the phenomenological 
approach’s tendency to focus solely on the universality of the bodily experience (¢.g. Hodder 
and Hutson 2003, chap. 6; Meskell and Joyce 2003). It is claimed that by assuming the 
universality of the bodily experience, the experience of the present and its description is 
privileged, prioritized and made dominant, and the possibility of different bodily experiences 
and perceptions in the past tends to be ignored (Meskell and Joyce 2003, 119). 

The problem of this criticism is that the similarity or difference of the present bodily 
perception or experience from that of the past can only be assessed if they are differentiated 
and articulated to discursive expressions; the experience is surely there, but unless the 
feeling is differentiated and articulated, ż.e., talked about or written down, it cannot be 
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compared or scrutinised. In that sense, this type of criticism, except for some uniquely 
successful cases from Ancient Egypt and the classical Maya, by fully utilizing the advantage 
of having abundant documents and iconographic depictions concerning different bodily 
perceptions and experiences from what we can conventionally imagine (cf. Meskell and 
Joyce 2003), brings back the indeterminacy problem; by urging us to assume the multiplicity 
of bodily experience and perception, which is vot itself necessarily problematic, the critics 
ask us to be aware of the unknowable (because it is non-discursive), and hence tacitly urge 
us to accept, or forget, indeterminacy. Putting it tactically and cynically, doing the above 
makes it considerably easy to produce new accounts concerning the issue; an article can 
be written by merely criticising the endeavours attempting to reach something sharable by 
saying that such efforts fail to take into account something probable, i.e., the multiplicity and 
fluidity of the perception and experience of the body, but unknowable, i.e., undiscursivised/ 
undiscursivisable. 

It should be added that claiming the importance of something probable but unknowable 
makes one’s position uncriticisable, because the probability of the claim itself can never be 
checked because it is unknowable. In that sense, the probable-but-unknowables such as the 
multiplicity of bodily experience have a transcendental nature of a sort; the multiplicity and 
fluidity of the perception and experience of the body as concrete as a conceptual construct but 
elusive as a concrete, sharable being at the same time. 


IV 


The spurt of interest in the body and the bodily experience/perception also appears to 
mirror what is going on in the realm of self-identification in contemporary society. It is 
widely recognized that concern about the body has lately been increased and intensified 
in various ways. Concern about health, appearance, how to alter it, and so on are the 
preoccupations of most of us today. The cause, no doubt, is multifaceted (e.g. Turner 2008), 
but it seems that the single factor ultimately shared by all the possible causes is the fixity 
and uninterchangeability of the body. The body is the inescapable material frame in which 
the subject is situated (although its material extension/boundary can be (perceived to be) 
blurred and transformable, particularly through the mediation of material culture (e.g. 
Malaforis and Renfrew 2010)). In that sense, as all other things in the world, ranging from 
thoughts through perceptions to the material, can be both signifiers and signifieds at the 
same time and hence replaceable/transformable/interchangeable, the causal-connectedness 
between the body and the subject is irreplaceable, untransformable, and uninterchangeable, 
although the relationship between the body and the subject is dual and mutual, and the way 
it is perceived is often fluid and changeable from a social context to the next (see Fowler 
2004, chap. 2). That means that anything which the subject does to the body can be fixed 
and specified as to its causality, albeit temporarily, and hence provides the subject with 
the feeling of being ‘in control’. Otherwise, the subject, in the circumstance illustrated 
above, is not ever able to acquire such a feeling. In other words, the body functions as the 
fixed/fixable point (I should immediately emphasise here that the body as an entity is not a 
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fixed, stable unit but a fluid entity with its ever-changing perceived contents and boundary 
(Malaforis and Renfrew 2010)) with which to impose a closure, albeit temporarily, to the 
ever expanding chain of signifiers which the subject generates and has to cope with at the 
same time. 

The increasing awareness of the body, from the above viewpoint, can be understood as 
an attempt to enhance this fixity and to secure the feeling of the subject of being in control 
of the world through the mediation of the body. If it were the case, the parallelism with the 
implications of the introduction of the notion of the body/phenomenological experience 
to the post-processual interpretive/hermeneutical archaeology, ‘somatisation of archaeology’ 
(Meskell 1996) would be quite apparent; both the subject and the hermeneutical 
archaeologist, situated in late/high/posy-Modernity, need the tool with which to secure 
the imposition of a closure to the world/phenomena it deals with in order to acquire the 
feeling of being in control and in order to make the interpretation coherent and sharable. 
In other words, the somatisation is a technology with which to obtain ‘ontological security’ 
in one’s existence as well as one’s archaeological discursive formation. 


V 


The above picture can also be situated in the maturation of the modern, or function- 
differentiated, mode of social formation (the following characterization and description 
derives from Niklas Luhmann's voluminous works: see Mizoguchi 2006, chap. 3; also 
see Moeller 2011 for literature guidance). Modernity, coming after the stratified. social 
formation, replaced God with Science and Technology. Vertically divided societies transformed 
to horizontally or functionally divided ones, as the representatives of God, such as kings and 
monks and monarchs, disappeared as God himself disappeared, and horizontally structured 
sectors such as the economy, politics, science, culture, and so on began to function and 
reproduce themselves in an autonomous, and self-referential, manner. By self-referential 
reproduction is meant that each of such sectors continues to operate by referring to the 
binary code unique to each of them which is formed through its past operation, e.g., 
payment and non-payment in the economic system, winning and losing elections in the 
political system, truth and untruth in the scientific system, and so on. The relationship 
between those sectors is one of mutual relativization; politics tries to make sense of and 
control economy by referring to its own code, or a ‘truth’, and vice versa, for instance, 
and they do so by knowing that the codes upon which they operate are different from 
one another. (Hence no code can claim its supremacy over the others.) In other words, 
Modernity lost such universally-sharable value systems as traditions and God. Besides, the 
code of truth upon which each of such sectors, or Social systems, operates is destined to be ever- 
changing, because the environment of each system, consisting of the other social systems, is ever 
changing through their mutual relativization, and the system has to change to cope with that. 
In other words, Modern societies reproduce themselves by chronically generating changes 
and coping with them. 

In such a condition, the sense of losing control in ones self identification is widespread. 
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The self-enhancing tendency of functional differentiation sensitizes us about different sets 
of expectations we need to drawn on in different communicative settings and fields. At 
the same time, it also compels us to realize how difficult it is. We are moving through 
different spatio-temporal paths in our daily lives from one another, and we have been 
through different life-courses. We have acquired different sets of expectations for different 
communicative settings and fields by experiencing them and involving ourselves in them 
in our daily lives and through our life-courses. The general rise of the feeling of dis- 
communication derives not only from the rise of the actual difficulty in achieving the sense 
of mutual understanding but also from our being increasingly aware of different premises 
and expectations that we have when communicating with one another. We are forced to be 
aware how differentially internalized our expectations are, and we are compelled to realize 
how difficult it is to alter internalized/embodied expectations for coordinating them. That 
leads to the recognition of the body as a site where various resources are invested and 
various power relations are formed and played out. 

At the same time, the stubbornness of embodied expectations makes us realize how 
stable the body is. In moving across various communication fields in our everyday lives 
we feel we have to be different social persons in different communication fields, and it 
becomes increasingly difficult to retain a stable singular personality as individuals. However, 
our body, as a living material being, is difficult to alter/change. In that sense, the body 
increasingly becomes the site of personal-/self-identification. And that also makes the 
desire to alter one’s body in the way one would like to identify oneself ever more acute. 
And that makes our image of our body ever more unstable, and makes our body a less 
and less powerful site for our personal-/self-identification. In any case, the body becomes 
increasingly problematized. 


VI 


I hope the foregoing has sufficiently illustrated some elements of the intrinsic and 
fundamental difficulty in doing archaeology, or indeed communicating with one another, 
in contemporary society, which is variously descried as the late-/high-/post-modern. 
Whatever it be described or characterized, this social formation makes all the discursive 
fields/communication systems of which it is comprised mutually relativize in order for them 
to remain as they are. That makes the growth of the chain of signifiers unstoppable, and 
that makes every referent with which one identifies oneself always sifting its positionality 
relative to all the other referents. Those factors make self-identification, communication, 
reaching durably sharable issues and conclusions in discourses all extremely and ever- 
increasingly difficult. As a natural, or systemic, reaction to the situation, we increasingly 
come to choose something which can offer us the false sense of stability, durability, 
fixity, and determinacy as the ultimate referent for every element of our social life, ;.e., 
the whole range of communications we are involved in. The nation and the ethnie are 
examples of such ultimate referents, and the list includes the body. However, it is obvious 
that choosing such referents is the self-imposition of a behavioural norm upon our daily 
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practices, which in reality chronically defy the notion of the singular sharable norm for 
maintaining sociality. 

Then, is it wise to advocate to imposing a kind of closure upon ever-changing discursive 
conditions in that manner, że., by setting up a transcendental referential point such as 
the body? Ihe conclusion of the consideration of this paper is, it is not: setting up such 
a transcendental entity is like imposing a moral authority upon a discourse to regulate 
the way it goes. To do so would split the participants of the discourse into two distinct 
groups along the line of agreeing or disagreeing with a particular moral claim. Despite the 
seemingly universal quality, the nature of the body can only be captured by words, and 
hence by discourses, and discourses are bound to be relativized and criticized. And this 
is the fate for anything which is the subject of human communication, be they material 
or immaterial. In that sense, we have to accept the fact that there is no such thing as 
something which enables us to get over the problem of indeterminacy in communicating 
in this high-/late-/post-modern discursive space once and for all. What we can learn from 
this theorization of the recent history of archaeology is the importance of avoiding to 
advocate to the pseudo-transcendentals or universals, such as the concept of the body, 
accept the inevitability of indeterminacy in our archaeological communication, try to be 
open to chronic mutual criticisms, and carry on; it is an endless endeavour, but we cannot 
stop communicating,, hence socializing, through archaeology. 


Dedication 


I met Professor Neustupny for the first time when he made a brief visit to the University 
of Cambridge in 1991 (if my memory is correct). At the time I was a second year PhD 
research student. He tolerated my youthful enthusiasm, particularly in matters concerning 
theorization and the Beaker pottery, and talked about the importance of methodology 
and its careful application with his trade-mark warm smile. When he visited Japan in 
1996, he kindly visited me all the way down to the Kyushu island where my university, 
Kyushu University, was situated. It was my second year of my teaching carrier, and I 
lacked a kind of experience with which to persuade students to learn an importance of 
balance between theorization, the rigorous application of methodology and practice. 
When I asked him to give us a seminar, as if knowing my frustration, he kindly talked 
about his intellectual trajectory in theorizing and inventing/applying methods through 
his carrier. He did not talk about difficult times he must have been through; instead he 
talked about the excitement and joy of finding patterns in material remains by rigorously 
applying innovative methods. He talked with warmth, calmness and, of course, a smile, 
and we all were persuaded and moved. That was a memorable night, the impression of 
which is still freshly staying with me, encouraging me, and calming me down when I am 
agitated with academic excitements/frustrations. For that memory, and with my profound 
gratitude for his friendship and mentorship, I wrote about the importance of carrying 
on communicating in/through archaeology without resorting to the extremes/totalising 
referents, and dedicate it to Professor Neustupny, who taught me an importance of being 
calm and doing archaeology with smile. 
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13. WHICH ARCHAEOLOGY DOES 
THE MODERN WORLD NEED? 


Zbigniew Kobylinski 


The beginnings of archaeology were connected with collecting antiquities by members of 
social elites and later they were strongly related to development of nationalism in Europe. 
In the times of quick economic development in the second half of the twentieth century 
public support for archaeology could be found in the necessity for rescuing archaeological 
heritage. In the modern times of democracy, economic slowdown, deregulation of states 
and vanishing of political frontiers it is necessary to ask which archaeology (if any) is 
needed by the public. 

The reality of the turn of the century in Poland is certainly too complex to be adequately 
described with a few words. However, because archeology — though dealing with the past - is 
an area of human activity closely related to other spheres of modern life, it is not possible to 
analyze the situation in which it is located today without making even an approximate and 
simplified diagnosis of the main social and political phenomena characterizing the world 
of Central Europe in the late twentieth and the beginning of the twenty-first centuries. 
In the new reality, created after 1989, it is not easy to find a safe and reliable way for the 
development of archeology. As the Polish writer and philosopher Edwin Bendyk writes in 
his book Poisoned Well: 


in place of the old order, artificial, but stable and predictable, like the movement of the planets 
in the sky, chaos has come. Suddenly, the scene entered completely new forces and entities: 
nations liberated from communism, revolutionary technologies, previously unknown processes 
of emancipation and social mobilization, ideology of global free-market, fundamentalism and 
fundamentalist terrorism, nihilism and the eruption of the forces of evil, and the infinite -isms: 
postmaterialism, postmodernism, postindustrialism, individualism, relativism. 


(Bendyk 2002, 246) 


‘The most important phenomena for our discipline are the globalization and Europeanization, 
the environmental crisis, the primacy of laisser-faire economics and the democratization 
of life (influence of these phenomena on the contemporary Polish archaeology has been 
characterized in Kobylinski 2006). While none of these issues — it would seem — directly 
concerns area of science and humanities, they determine its current development, providing 
both new opportunities and new threats. 
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Globalization and — on a smaller scale — Europeanization, which arose from the rapid 
growth of international trade and cultural exchange in the second half of the twentieth 
century, mean the increasing integration and interdependence between human individuals 
across the continent and even the world. As a result of globalization, the political boundaries 
between countries are beginning to fade and lose their meaning, the role of cultural traditions 
is gradually reduced, while we can observe intensification of processes of movement of 
people between different areas of the world, which causes blurring of cultural barriers and 
the establishment of uniform — unfortunately often also simplified — global cultures. These 
phenomena - often called macdonaldization of culture (Ritzer 1999) — unexpectedly, are of 
great importance to our discipline, because they undercut the very roots of archeology as 
a science, which grew within the nineteenth century wave of nationalism from the search 
for remote historical origins of the European nation-states, which were emerging in that 
time (the process has been comprehensively described by Diaz-Andreu 2007). This, what 
for generations was the reason for generous support of archaeological research by the State, 
namely a historical justification for the rights of a nation to a territory, which it occupies 
(the case of the use of archaeology in western territories of Poland after the Second World 
War has been presented by Kobyliński and Rutkowska 2005), nowadays has ceased to be 
important. Thus follows the disappearance of the "national archaeologies typical of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and the modern archaeology must find another 
reason to exist and develop. 

This new situation provides, of course, completely new opportunities to Polish archaeology. 
Regardless of whether we agree with the thesis that Polish archaeology was insulated from the 
influence of the West in the Communist times, or rather we believe that such an insulation 
never existed (what has been proved by the analysis of citations done by Krupic 2008), it 
is obvious that the present globalization and Europeanization, resulting, inter alia, in the 
mobility of researchers and in the freedom of flow of information through the Internet 
web, make it much easier to follow now the development of archaeology abroad and to 
adopt the new research orientations (e.g., such as the postprocessual archaeology, advocated 
by Zalewska (2005), who attended lectures and seminars led by Ian Hodder at Stanford 
University), new theories about the ancient socio-cultural systems (eg., new theories 
regarding the social reality of archaeological cultures or new theories of ethnicity, cf. opinions 
on relationships between the Polish and the foreign archaeology by Milisauskas (1997—8), 
Bogucki (2002), Kobyliński (1998) and Minta-Tworzowska and Rączkowski (2007)), as 
well as new methods and methodologies (the best example of which is the ‘rediscovery’ of 
aerial archeology in Poland, which after years of obscurity has been accomplished thanks 
to the international contacts in the mid-1990s; cf. Kobyliński 20052). 

However, to take advantage of the opportunities for creative utilization of the achievements 
of archaeology in other countries, Polish archaeology must meet certain conditions, which 
will allow for the establishment of international cooperation based on partnership, that is 
— to use the distinction made once by Evżen Neustupny (1997—8) — which will allow for the 
recognition of Polish archeology as the ‘mainstream’ one, rather than the ‘minority’. These 
conditions include, among others, publishing in foreign languages, but also establishing of 
standards of conduct of the research and of the minimum requirements for documentation 
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and exploration of archaeological sites, as well as a harmonizing of legislation concerning 
the archeology and the protection of archaeological heritage with that of other European 
countries. 

Europeanization and globalization include also some risks for Polish archeology. If we 
do not meet the above-mentioned conditions of participation in the emerging — in place 
of the old national archaeologies — new ‘European archaeology’, we are threatened with 
either marginalization in the uniting Europe, or the loss of our own valuable traditions. 
In both cases, the response to such unfavourable phenomena, could be — for example 
— deliberate isolation of the Polish archaeological milieus from the ‘mainstream’ foreign 
archaeologies, treated as offensively dominating, or a re-politicization of archeology, in 
response to globalization. 

Even more important implications for the current situation of archaeology result from 
the global ecological crisis. The disastrous consequences of careless exploitation of non- 
renewable resources were noticed only in the middle of the twentieth century (with the 
publication of the Silent Spring by Rachel Carson in 1962 as the breakthrough). Increasing 
environmental awareness by the end of the twentieth century has resulted in a common 
endeavour to reduce the negative effects of this process, involving modern thinkers as 
different from each other as Pope John Paul II, the Norwegian philosopher Arne Naess, 
founder of the so-called ‘deep ecology’ (see e.g. Dziubek-Hovland 2004) and the American 
philosopher Holmes Rolston, the author of the concept of the environmental ethics 
(Tyburski 2006). 

The economic doctrine of sustainable development (see e.g., Papuziński 2005) was, in my 
opinion, crucial for the formation of the modern doctrine of archaeological conservation 
(cf. Kobylinski 2000, 12-19), which is best expressed in the seminal Lausanne Charter (the 
Charter for the Protection and Management of the Archaeological Heritage) formulated and 
adopted by ICOMOS in 1990. This doctrine may be briefly characterized (cf. Kobyliński 
2001) as giving priority to long-term conservation of the archaeological heritage in situ 
in favor of its exploitation, even for scientific purposes (Lausanne Charter, article 8), and 
as recognition that archaeological heritage is the public property. The consequence of this 
recognition is on the one hand the implementation of the principle of the ‘polluter pays’, 
because society must gain compensation for the cultural property destroyed (Lausanne 
Charter, article 3), and — on the other hand — the requirement of transparency, accountability 
and public participation in the decisions on the archaeological heritage conservation 
(Lausanne Charter, article 2). 

The practical consequences of the acceptance of this doctrine for archeology are enormous 
but difficult for objective assessment. As a result of the recognition of archaeological 
heritage as a non-renewable cultural resource, owned by the public, the archaeology — also 
in Poland — began to develop in the direction of more and more widespread and intensive 
use of non-destructive methods, first of all aerial archaeology, bringing in many cases 
spectacular results in the discovery of qualitatively new archaeological phenomena. Another 
result was the initiating — but, unfortunately, still not developing — research on the long- 
term post-depositional processes (Urbańczyk 1995), and ways to stop the degradation of 
archaeological sites by controlling and maintaining favorable conditions for retention in the 
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soil, for example by maintaining a high level of groundwater (Kobylinski 2005b), protection 
from rain water, from the daily high temperature amplitudes, etc. (see, e.g., Skibinski and 
Koziej 1993; Pianowski 1995; Skibinski 1998), as well as by controlling and maintenance 
of favourable vegetation (Kucharczyk and Bończak-Kucharczyk 1980; Borkowski 1999; 
Wysocki 1999), within the philosophy of preventive conservation (Tomaszewski 1997). 

This new philosophy creates new opportunities for the future development of Polish 
archaeology, not only to preserve archaeological resources for future generations, but 
also to intensify archaeological research in order to extract as much information from 
archaeological evidence as possible, and to develop new technologies (especially non- 
destructive methods). 

Due to the adoption of the principle — nowadays common in Europe — that the investor 
must finance all the necessary archaeological research which precedes destruction of an 
archaeological site by development, the sad cases when a road, mines or housing estates 
were built without any excavation, or when the development was only accompanied with 
the so-called watching brief (Koscielecki 2002), during which the helpless archaeologists 
have tried desperately to document archaeological sites destroyed before their eyes, cannot 
now happen. This is an undoubtedly positive aspect of the situation of Polish archaeology 
in the end of the twentieth and beginning of the twenty-first centuries. However, the 
doctrine of the Lausanne Charter unexpectedly turned out also to have some negative 
effects. Because its introduction in Poland coincided with the period of the investment 
boom that occurred after the change of political system in the last decade of the twentieth 
century, there was a sudden huge demand for so-called rescue excavations. Because the 
Polish universities each year promote new large number of graduates in archaeology, lack 
of employment opportunities in state institutions, together with simultaneous incentives 
to make individual economic initiatives in the new economic and political conditions, 
resulted in the emergence of a number of archaeological private companies that specialize 
just in the conduct of rescue operations. Poland was not, of course, the precursor of this 
phenomenon. Development of private contract archaeology appeared much earlier in 
England, and a little earlier in some federal states of Germany and in the Netherlands. 
However, it has appeared not to be possible in my country to benefit from the experience 
of these countries and to avoid the dangers of the commercialization process. These dangers 
are associated primarily with the necessity of competition between economic operators 
providing archaeological services. Although in economy it is generally believed that free 
competition is in the public interest and that market mechanisms lead to lower prices for 
services and improve their quality, in relation to archaeology this issue is not so obvious. 
Unlike selling of uniform goods or offering similar services, archaeological excavations can 
be conducted in an extremely diverse manner, because they always have a research aspect. 
Meanwhile, customers of archaeological service providers are, as a rule, not interested in 
archaeological research findings, but only in removing the archaeological relics and ‘freeing’ 
the land, so that they can realize their investment. In such a situation, unfortunately, 
the quality of the service provided is not a criterion to be taken into consideration by 
customers who take into account only the proposed price of the service, and this — nolens 
volens — had to lead to lower quality of research (Kukawka 2004, 14-15). What is more, 
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state institutions, such as universities, museums and institutes of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences, forced to compete for contracts, must accept the same rules of the game and 
reduce the quality of their research. 

In this situation, it seems to be necessary to introduce or maintain — where it existed — a 
form of ‘state intervention in the form of efficiently operating state conservation services, 
either conducting all the rescue archaeological works (as is the case in France, or in some 
German countries), or — at least — exercising real control functions in relation to the quality 
of rescue excavations led by private firms and state institutions (as is the case for example 
in the Netherlands). Unfortunately, I do not have an impression that such mechanisms 
operate efficiently enough in my country. Lack of transparency in the mechanisms for 
awarding contracts for archaeological rescue research may potentially lead to corruption and 
bribery, and necessity to undertake one fieldwork project after another makes it difficult for 
archaeologists to learn about new technologies, methods and research, so — as result — there 
is generally no progress in the field of excavation methodology. On the other hand, the 
creation of the National Association of Private Archaeological Companies in 2008 can be 
regarded as a positive sign of self-regulation of the milieu of contract archaeologists. The 
aims of this association include “attention to the high level of ethics, scholarly competence 
and professionalism of its members" 

To make matters worse, although the basis of the ‘polluter pays’ principle is the belief 
that society should receive compensation for the damaged public good, the implementation 
of this policy in Poland did not as yet led to any value gained by society, because the 
archaeologists — put in a /aisser-faire economical position — do not have time to share 
knowledge resulting from excavation. The primacy of economics, so typical of the late 
twentieth and early twenty-first centuries, therefore, negatively affects — in my opinion — the 
‘polluter pays’ principle which, as a result, instead of being a part of preventive maintenance, 
becomes its caricature. Other negative effects of the current situation include accumulation 
of unprocessed material (accompanied by demand from some of archaeologists to respect 
their copyright laws, which means that the excavation results are not introduced into the 
scientific community), increasing problem of storage of bulk materials (Jaszewska and 
Wawrzyniak 2003), and disunity of the archaeological milieu. 

Can we envisage another line of development of archeology in Poland, and are there 
any opportunities to change the present unfavourable situation? Such chances seem to lie 
mainly in changing the mentality of archaeologists, but also that of developers. In place of 
considering the excavations as the only response to the threat, it would be necessary — in 
the spirit of the Lausanne Charter — to turn to preventive and proactive activities, preceding 
emergence ofa danger. The problem concerns primarily the involvement of archaeologists in 
the planning of economic development at the early stages, when it is possible to find other 
solutions than rescue excavations (Lausanne Charter, article 2). This line of thought, though 
factually justified as optimal for long-term preservation of the archaeological heritage in situ, 
is unfortunately unpopular in society, and — paradoxically — in almost all of its sectors. The 
general public is not interested in the existence of archaeological remains in the ground, if it 
cannot profit from them any value; investors prefer to finance the excavations once, than to 
engage in long-term conservation programmes; contract archaeologists fear that preventive 
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archaeology programmes will mean reduction of opportunities to get employment; and 
‘academic’ archaeologists fear that they will not gain new archaeological sources. 

These are serious concerns, however unfounded, because a preventive archaeology 
programme does not necessarily mean unemployment for archaeologists — simply because 
instead of contract short-term employment at the excavations, they could find long- 
term employment in companies or institutions conducting non-destructive research and 
maintenance works. It also does not have to mean stagnation of the science, because 
museum magazines are full of unprocessed source material yet (Bahn 1997, 92), and 
— furthermore — it will always be necessary to conduct some rescue excavation work of 
those sites where damage cannot be avoided in any way. Foreign examples also show that 
even the archaeological sites hidden below the surface can be presented in many ways to 
the public. 

However, changes of awareness are taking place with difficulty, especially as the 
philosophy of preventive archeology is not — with few exceptions — the subject of university 
education in Poland (Gutowska and Kobyliński 2011). 

So, as long as these changes are not made, it is necessary to find temporary solutions, 
which would prevent the above-mentioned risks. These solutions, in my opinion, should 
have a dual nature — external regulations by strengthening state conservation service and 
equip it with real quality control mechanisms of rescue excavations, and internal regulations, 
involving the acceptance of common code of ethics by the archaeological milieu. It should 
also be considered, although this is a matter of discussion and inspires a lot of fears and 
emotions, eventuality of the creating of an association of field archaeologists, in which 
membership would be mandatory for all who want to lead excavations and other destructive 
archaeological fieldwork.? 

Another factor affecting the contemporary social, economic and political situation is the 
trend towards the democratization of life — the transfer of state functions into the hands of 
self-governing society. This beautiful and certainly reasonable idea (already put forward e.g. 
by Alexis de Tocqueville in 1840) also has far-reaching consequences for Polish archaeology. 
This means, amongst other things, the fact that the public has a right to multiple ways 
of ‘consumption of the archaeological heritage, and that society has a right to participate 
in deciding its fate. These arguments, which rather do not raise theoretical objections, 
do encounter significant difficulties in practice, due not only to the fact that they collide 
with public institutions, which are unfit for implementing them, but primarily due to the 
fact that the public is not uniform, but consists of individuals and groups whose interests, 
priorities and goals are different, and sometimes even opposing in a conflicting way. 

If the purpose of all management should be human welfare (Mirski 2005), it is necessary 
to take into account not only the value of archaeological sites and artefacts for a small 
group of archaeologists, but also — and rather, most of all — the value of the archaeological 
heritage for other groups of society.‘ The protection of the archaeological heritage and the 
development of archaeology as a science in the era of the civil society must, therefore, as 
one of the important elements, include not only education of the public, accurate and 
targeted at specific groups, but also negotiation of conservation solutions favourable — or 
at least acceptable — to the various interested groups and individuals. As Bogustaw Szmygin 
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writes in his book about the transformation of the doctrine of conservation in the twentieth 
century, it is necessary to: 


get public acceptance and interest in historic preservation bigger than the present. For this 
purpose, it is necessary to radically change the policy of information about monuments. 
Currently, the most promoted is a small group of the most prominent objects. In addition, 
information on the monuments is schematic: facts and dates and school formulas about the 
history and architectural styles. On the other hand, monuments are often shown through the 
prism of the costs and problems with their maintenance. As a result, they are occasionally 
visited relics of the distant past, keeping of which only a small group of specialist conservators 
is interested in. Meanwhile, the public should be informed primarily about how the heritage 
and its value may be present in modern life. 

(Szmygin 2000, 278—9) 


Mutatis mutandis, these words refer to the full extent also to the archaeological heritage. 

If such educational activities are effective, archaeology will have a chance to get a real 
commitment by society to heritage preservation, to the real integration of past and present, 
to the emergence of common historical knowledge. That the achievement of such a state is 
not a utopian idea is demonstrated to us by many examples not only from abroad (Weigl 
2000), but even from Poland (Bryk 2011). 

Failure in this domain will lead — on the other hand — either to the destruction of 
heritage, or — on the contrary — to its over-exploitation in the form of phenomena such 
as the spread of the false knowledge, such as the so-called theory of forbidden archeology’ 
(Cremo and Thompson 2004), as well as Disneylandization of archaeological heritage: 
the mock-ups and festivals rather than the protection of the historical authenticity of the 
substance. Even Jean-Jacques Rousseau in 1762 warned of the possibility of going astray by 
the public. Thus, still, even in the state of deregulation, there is a need for expert knowledge 
based on scientific grounds (Clark 2001). However, Polish archaeology is still not able to 
offer such a knowledge the public.’ 

Another danger of democracy is the inability to use the gift of freedom. While freedom 
is a fundamental value of modern civilization, we are often warned against its pathologies, 
known as ‘bad freedom’, leading to the selfishness and individualism. Such a pathology 
of freedom is in my opinion, an attempt to dominate the discourse on protection of the 
archaeological heritage by the arguments in favor of the freedom of the individual use of 
heritage by the metal detector users and other similar groups (Kobyliński and Szpanowski 
2008). The existence of such pathology causes the emergence of questions about the 
legitimacy of sharing the knowledge of archaeological sites to the public, since this 
knowledge can be used by individuals or groups in a selfish way, contrary to the public 
interest. 

This, of necessity brief and no doubt incomplete, overview of the challenges to 
contemporary Polish archeology posed by the changing reality, allows us to formulate 
a general conclusion: in the twenty-first century archaeology, as a result of a plexus of 
phenomena of diverse origins, is facing the three kinds of serious and potentially destructive 
conflicts: the conflict between research and preservation, between economics and ethics, 
and between democracy and expertise (Kobyliriski 2010). These conflicts create real danger 
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for contemporary archaeology of being moved to one of the two roles, which are socially 
acceptable but extremely unfavourable for science: either the role of business, of one of 
the routine activities of the investment process, or the role of entertainment, consisting 
in organizing historical re-enactments and (re)constructing historical structures. Both of 
these roles are — paradoxically — the aftermath of the Lausanne Charter, although rather 
unexpected. At present, the great popularity of historical simulacra in Poland has led to the 
situation that many small towns, or even villages, organize their own re-enactment events 
or want to build their own ‘Neolithic village’ or ‘Early Medieval stronghold’, and many 
private owners nowadays construct their own castles, the architectural form of which is just 
loosely related to any historical truth. In most cases these constructions of prehistoric or 
historic objects are built directly on authentic remains, contrary to the rules of the Venice 
Charter of 1964. Moreover, the study of opinions of the young generation showed clearly 
that full reconstruction of historical buildings is favoured and expected by Polish society 
(Kobylinski and Paczuska 2007). 

If, however, these contemporary roles or directions of development are extreme — in 
my opinion too extreme — forms of integration of academic archaeology with modern life, 
advocated by the Lausanne Charter, then the third possible direction of development is 
completely contrary to the spirit of this document: namely the isolation of archaeology from 
the public and focus on problems that are narrow and significant only for archaeologists 
of expert knowledge of archaeological artefacts, which results in hermetic publications, 
specialist conferences, and as an effect — the reluctance of society to fund scientific research 
conducted in such a way. 

If we do not want to follow one of these three ways, we have to find another quickly. But 
this will certainly not be one common and simple way to a bright future of our discipline. 
Rather, we have to seek paths which would make a system which would entwine the three 
main roads just described, crossing them and combining them together. However, the most 
important issue today is that following these paths we have to be supported by society, as 
predicted already 20 years ago by Klavs Randsborg (1992, 83-4). To get the support we 
need to return to the roots of archaeology and make it interesting. But the ‘curiosity’ of 
archaeology in the twenty-first century must be understood differently than it did in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It should not be presentation of ‘interesting’ finds, 
the ancient objects or works of art. Such an understanding of ‘curiosity’ often became a 
source of evil: of illegal excavations and smuggling, of destruction of archaeological sites 
just to satisfy curiosity and desire to possess. Some archaeologists think that the efficient 
way to renew public interest in archaeology leads through excavating places connected 
with important historical events, such as battlefields, or with historical personalities, such 
as the recent attempts to identify the grave of famous astronomer Nicolaus Copernicus 
(Gassowski 2010), which have raised hot debates. Twenty-first century challenge is, 
however, in my opinion rather to show the public that archaeology itself as a scientific 
activity is interesting and socially important; that the research process itself is interesting; 
the method of investigation of the past, the way of solving mysteries, that even though 
modern archaeologist is neither Sherlock Holmes nor Indiana Jones, but his or her actions 
are equally worthy of attention and public support; as archaeology helps to understand 
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history of environment in which we live and makes our landscape meaningful. Fulfilling 
such a role by modern archaeology requires, however, completely new university education 
of archaeologists, as well as deep transformation of archaeological research institutions 
and museums. The question is what will happen if we are not able to stop the process of 
losing interest in archaeology by the general public, and especially by the politicians. Is 
archaeology not considered necessary anymore? Can we imagine a world without it? Or 
a world in which archaeology is present only in the form of artefacts dug out by metal 
detectorists, of re-enactment events, of artificial Medieval strongholds and of ‘alternative’ 
visions of the past negotiated ‘democratically by anonymous Internet users? 


Notes 


1. In Poland the State Service for Protection of Historical Monuments was decentralized in 1996 and 
subordinated to political authorities of each province; in 1999 its name was changed to Service for 
Protection of Historical Monuments, and in 2002 it was totally dismantled, while in each province 
separate provincial offices have been created. 

2. http://www.ospfa.pl/text/statut.htm. 

3. Such professional organizations exist in the United States — the Register of Professional Archaeologists, 
created in 1998, or in United Kingdom - the Institute for Archaeologists, created in 1982 (until 2008 
as the Institute of Field Archaeologists). 

4. Unfortunately, in the era of the primacy of economics these values are often not respected in our country, 
as evidenced eg. by demolishing the modernist building of ‘Supersam’ in Warsaw, despite numerous 
protests, articles in the press, and the unanimous opinion of the public; see Gutowska (2008). Such cases 
raise doubt in real power of civil society. 

5. Proof of this is not only a total lack of accessibly written popular science publications on Polish archeology, 
but also the misleading nature of many entries in Wikipedia online encyclopedia which, in recent years, 
is the main source of knowledge of young people. 
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14. PARADIGM LOST: THE RISE, FALL AND 
EVENTUAL RECOVERY OF PARADIGMS IN 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


Ezra B. W. Zubrow 


This paper argues that paradigms are an important aspect of the history of archaeology 
including a discussion of the authors’ interaction with Thomas Kuhn at an archaeological 
expedition in the 1960s. Kuhn suggested that paradigms "are the universally recognized 
scientific achievements that, for a time, provide model problems and solutions for a 
community of researchers". Later he settled on a conception of a paradigm as a concrete 
exemplar that functions as a guide to future research. In archaeology they were exemplars 
and models of ‘acceptable’ research and analysis giving answers to why, how, when, where, 
and what should be studied. Later disowned for too many and too various laws being given, 
they are returning in a different guise related to the new ‘foundational paradigms’ of the 
broader sciences, social sciences and humanities. 


kkk 


Dont let it be forgot 
That once there was a spot 
For one brief shining moment 
‘That was known as Camelot 
(Loewe and Lerner 1961) 


I was eating dinner one evening during the summer of 1968 in Vernon Arizona. We were 
in the midst of a field season of the Southwestern Archaeological Expedition. Across the 
table was Paul Martin, the director, about 60 or so years old and a well-known Southwestern 
Archaeologist and Curator of the Field Museum. Next to him sat Mark Leone, at that 
time a graduate student, as was I at the University of Arizona. We explicitly were trying 
to change the nature of archaeology as a discipline from humanity, a historical art, to a 
combined social and natural science. We called our endeavour the new archaeology’ or 
less frequently ‘processual archaeology’. 

Across the meat loaf, I suggested we should invite Thomas Kuhn, the author of the 
famous Structure of the Scientific Revolution to Vernon so that we could learn more about 
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how disciplines change, to get advice, and to get a measure of how successful we were. 
This was not a unique invitation, for not only had we invited numerous archaeologists, 
such as Albert Spaulding, Robert McAdams, Emil Haury, Richard and Natalie Woodbury, 
Lewis Binford and others, but such famous economists as Kenneth Boulding (evolutionary 
economics and psychic capital) and many others. All had been inveigled to come to Vernon 
for a few days. 

Paul and Mark and the rest were persuaded; an invitation was extended; and Thomas 
Kuhn did come to visit for a week. To understand what happened is to understand both the 
weaknesses and the strengths of the ‘New Archaeology’ and the weaknesses and strengths 
of archaeology in general. But more of that will be discussed later in this chapter. 

Archaeology is an unusual field. It is unusual in the way it transcends the hard sciences, 
engineering, field sciences, social sciences, and humanities with tentacles in law, policy, and 
even politics. To understand archaeology you must stand back from it. One must find a 
distant hill so far back that one may examine it as if you are not an archaeologist but as 
if you are a member of a different profession — a journalist, lawyer, doctor or a banker. If 
you do, one discovers two surprising truths. First, archaeologists are not a set of adventurers 
in the tradition of ‘Indiana Jones’ or ‘Lawrence of Arabia’. Nor are they a set of musty 
historians, nor group avant-garde intellectuals, nor a gaggle of trudging excavators, nor a 
collection of white laboratory coat scientists. Rather archaeologists are all these and more. 
Secondly, the field actually is not a young field. Rather, it is a field with hundreds of years 
of history and over time has become very mature. 

Most of its practitioners do not realize that it is a mature field. Today in the second 
decade of the twenty-first century, it is mature as humanity, as a social science and as a 
physical science. Being mature there is general agreement on the methodologies to be 
used, the interpretations of what is found, and their integration into a general consensus 
of world prehistory. 

Being mature there is a generally accepted viewpoint of where the field has been and 
where it is going — in other words a mature understanding of its history. Being mature, it 
does integrate scientific archaeometric dating techniques and remote sensing with social 
scientific answers about questions of subsistence economics and social hierarchy. Being 
mature it combines the humanities of aesthetics, art, agency, and practice with religious 
ritual and the spectroscopic analysis of the material sciences and the cognitive aspects of the 
neurosciences. Being mature it analyzes prehistoric DNA, forensic biology, and combines 
it with hunting behaviour. And most importantly, being mature it has formulated a not 
always explicit but actual ‘foundational paradigm’ that allows one to integrate this diversity 
of ideas, methods and data. But students today must remember that this was not always 
the case. 

Stepping back again to our distant vantage point, most archaeologists spend their 
professional lives finding, interpreting, reconstructing material culture. Primary among 
their methodologies are the surveying of the landscape for sites, their excavation, and their 
dating by a variety of means ranging from radiocarbon to thermo-luminescence. 

From our hill, the general outlines of world prehistory are clear and generally agreed upon. 
There are some arguments about the details and what happens on the geographic margins 
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but archaeologists on all the inhabited continents accept the general timeline. Namely, 
culture and our hominid ancestors originated several million years ago. We traveled ‘out 
of Africa and over time developed a very stable well-adapted 'hunting-gathering-fishing 
lifestyle’. Cultural progress was slow for hundreds of thousands of years. But eventually, this 
‘hunting-gathering-fishing lifestyle’ was generally but not universally succeeded by a ‘pastoral, 
agricultural peasant lifestyle’ that was frequently combined with sedentism. New technologies 
developed using copper, bronze, and iron as did irrigation and soon one finds the material 
cultural remains of urbanism, empire, and the other detritus of the world’s civilizations. 

Similar to general prehistory, the major discoveries, the great sites (such as Stonehenge, 
Lascaux, Olduvai Gorge, First Emperor’s tomb at Xi'an, Mache Pichu, Mohenjo-Daro, etc.) 
and their interpretations are generally accepted. Some are recognized as World Heritage 
sites whose criteria (Unesco 2011; 2013) include being “a masterpiece of creative genius”, 
“exceptional testimony to a cultural tradition”, “an outstanding example of building or 
architecture”, “places of outstanding beauty” etc. 

The history of the discipline has been a transition from informally grouped scholars 
interested in the same time periods, the same types of cultures, the same types of sites, etc. 
to recently more formal self-recognized schools of thought. Beginning with Babylonian 
and Roman nobility looking for ancestors, the Medieval monks preserving objects of faith, 
the dilettanti refinding the classical world, the uni-lineal evolutionists and their antithetical 
diffusionists upon whom the rock the ‘the ship of the white man’s burden’ sank, the cultural 
ecologists, and the reconstructionists of events, processes, and societies, were all relatively 
informal schools of thought. 

Underlying some of these schools was the fundamental viewpoint of the cultural 
historians creating time space systematics by doing 'gapsmanship'. Wherever and whenever 
there was a gap in the world’s prehistory it was a valuable contribution to find out the 
answers to the questions, ‘what’, ‘when’, ‘where’ and even frequently ‘who’. 

However, with the ‘new archaeology’ or ‘processual’ archaeology a self-conscious, 
reflexive formality began that was followed similarly with post-processual archaeology 
that has led in turn to the ‘diverse’ and ‘foundational’ archaeology of today. The first was 
explicitly "scientific, ‘processual’, ‘systemic’, ‘population oriented’ and ‘behavioural’; the 
second ‘post-modernist’, ‘critical’, ‘individualist’ and ‘psychological’. The third is explicitly 
‘interdisciplinary’, ‘theory diverse’ and ‘data inclusive’. But, underlying each was, and is, an 
explicit attempt to answer ‘how’ and ‘why’. To understand what has come to be known as 
the paradigm shift between the ‘processual’ and ‘post-processual’ archaeology one needs to 
understand the fundamental tension that exists in archaeology. And, as we shall discuss later, 
the paradigm shift from both of these to ‘foundational’ archaeology still is taking place. 

I presently work in Kamchatka Russia where tectonic plates abut each other causing 
earthquakes and tsunamis as well some 50+ active volcanoes. Although there is continuing 
tension the land has been functionally stable for the small local populations such as the 
Chukchee and the 20,000+ bears. The tension between the processual and post-processual 
schools of thought has a similar long but stable history. One might argue it derives from as 
far back as Locke in 1693 who arguing the inadequacy of education of his times denounced 
‘self perpetuating’ scholasticism and recommended scholarship and methods based more 
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on experiments and observation to fill the mental ‘tabula rasa’. This tension continues 
through the Enlightenment finding spokespeople such as Rousseau and its most trenchant 
twentieth century spokesman in C. P. Snow. 

Originally formulated for a 1959 talk delivered in Cambridge and published as The Two 
Cultures and the Scientific Revolution (Snow 1959), the "Two Cultures became a symbolic 
catchword to imply the abyss between scientists and literary intellectuals. The explicit 
recognition of the two cultures was one of the forces that brought about the recognition 
of the explicit changes in archaeology. 

Although the changes that took place between the reconstructionists and the culture 
historians on the one side and the processualists on the other were equally located in the 
United Kingdom, Scandinavia and the United States, I am going to emphasize the North 
American context for it is in that venue that I worked a lifetime and the one with which 
I am most familiar. 

There were other forces as well that had influenced all of the graduate students and 
faculty who wanted to change archaeology in the 1950s and 1960s. Archaeology was not 
only viewed as humanity but as a profession of the upper classes. It was the profession 
of the ‘right types of people’. It was the hobby of such men as Earl of Carnarvon, who 
not only helped Carter with Tutankhamun’s excavation but whose home Highclere Castle 
is now the setting for the television series Downton Abbey. It was the profession of T. E. 
Lawrence, the illegitimate son of the Seventh Baronet of Westmeath. 

When I told my father that I planned to be an archaeologist even as late as the 1960s, 
he said it is not a profession for people of our class. Indeed whether true or not, the 
rumour among Harvard's Anthropology Department undergraduates and graduates was 
that none of the faculty (with the possible exception of one) actually needed to take their 
salary. In the same genre, there is Raymond Thompson's Harvard dissertation in which he 
suggested that how one determined whether archaeological information was good or not 
was the "probabitive evaluation of the archaeologist". This is another way of stating that 
‘good archaeology’ was done by ‘good archaeologists’ who are ‘good people’ from the ‘right 
training’ and ‘right class’. Again, whether it was accurate or not, there was a feeling among 
the students in my undergraduate and graduate classes that we were the first generation of 
archaeologists who actually would make our living from archaeology. 

Among these pressures were the Cold War and Sputnik. Whether one liked it or not, 
both were symbols of the increasing ‘democratization’ of intellectual thought. Clearly, 
scientific and engineering achievements were no longer a product of the European Centres 
of learning. This democratization in the US was augmented by the GI Bill a popular term 
for the Servicemens Readjustment Act of 1944, which allowed roughly 2.2 million veterans 
to attend colleges and training programmes. Many new departments of anthropology 
with archaeology developed for it was a time of growth in the US public higher education 
system. Similarly, Title IV of the Higher Education Act (1965) tied federal aid and subsidies 
to universities to the demonstrated equal rights of minorities thus creating access to fields 
such as archaeology for women and subsidized minorities. The National Science Foundation 
created in 1950 meant that one did not need to be wealthy or connected to defense plans 
to provide money for research. 
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Even more directly, in the 1950s and 1960s there was the ‘New Math’ brilliantly parodied 
by Tom Lehrer, the ‘New Physics’, the ‘New Biology’, and ‘New Chemistry’ in the school 
curriculums. Because of the Sputnik competition from Russia, mathematics would be 
taught on theoretical principles such as algebraic inequality, symbolic logic, Boolean and 
matrix algebra. The Physical Science Study Committee, chaired by Jerrold Zacharias with 
George Gamow (who I met in Colorado) created a new physics educational programme 
and textbook that was used around the country during the 1960s and ’70s. Similarly, the 
‘New Biology’ focused on ecology, molecular biology, and the new genetic models and 
synthesis. With all the above “New Sciences’ in the air it was not surprising that soon it 
would be archaeology’s turn. 

Science became a national priority. There were major discussions regarding the uniformity 
of science. It harked back to Einstein but Bertalanffy (who also was at the University 
at Buffalo) brought it to the forefront interdisciplinarily in his General Systems Theory 
where he suggested that open systems could be used in biology, psychology, sociology and 
many of the physical and social sciences (Kuhn 1962). Popularized by Buckley (1968), it 
was no surprise that Binford suggested that culture was an extra-somatic adaptive system. 
Even the philosophy of science was funnelling ideas that were important for these “New 
Sciences’. Young scholars read Braithwaites 1960 Scientific Explanation (Braithwaite 1960), 
Homan’s 1970 The Nature of Social Science (Homans 1967), and Poppers (1968) The Logic 
of Scientific Discovery. 

These changes impacted young and old alike. Paul Martin’s letter to Emil Haury of 
November 15, 1967 is characteristic of the times but distinctive in its explicit honesty: 


About ten years ago, I felt that my theoretical approach to archaeology was deficient. I was in 
a rut and was going nowhere fast ... But when I reviewed my professional work of the last 30 
years, I found that I had no basic guiding philosophy beyond that of seeking historical ends 
— events, dates, and the like. Good — but not good enough, because that is not Anthropology. 
Culture history is important as a base on which to build; but it ought not to be an end in 
itself ... About that time, several students of Binford were working for me and they began to 
pry open my closed mental faculties. Bless them! I am forever grateful. I talked with them, 
listened, invited criticisms, asked to be shown why I had been following a dead end. Their 
replies enraged me. I had a vested interest to protect — 30 years of it — and I was afraid to 
admit I had not developed any epistemological approach worthy of the name. 


(Chazin and Nash 2013) 


It was into this environment at the Southwestern Archaeological Field School's Vernon Camp 
that Thomas Kuhn arrived. It was an intellectual hot-bed and salon for debating new ideas. 
Having conceived the Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Kuhn 1962) during his term as a 
Harvard Fellow, he published it in 1962 while teaching at Berkeley. It was an immediate 
success. When in 1968, he came to Arizona to spend a week at an archaeological field camp; 
he was the M. Taylor Pyne Professor of Philosophy and History of Science at Princeton. 

Kuhn had argued that scientific knowledge progresses through a ‘type’ of dialectic of 
synthesis, antithesis, new synthesis resulting an interrupted punctuated progression rather 
than a simple linear development. Each synthesis, or paradigm, accepted by a particular 
scientific community had: 
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. explicitly stated laws, hypotheses, and theoretical assumptions, 
. agreement on acceptable methodology and data 
. standardized instrumentation and techniques that allow one to test the laws, hypotheses, and assumptions 


(Chalmers 1982). 


However, no paradigm ever explains all the important questions or variation in any science, 
nor accounts for all the anomalies in the data. Eventually, as the synthesis is extended and 
extended to greater and more difficult anomalies, the paradigm becomes so unwieldy and 
has so many exceptions that someone will come forward with an entirely new ‘antithetical 
conception’. This new conception, this new paradigm if you will, explains the previously 
unexplainable and rationalizes anomalies from the old paradigm better than its predecessor 
ever could. The two schools will debate ferociously until the ‘antithetical school’ eventually 
creates a new set of agreed ideas, theories, data, and methodologies and becomes the new 
generally accepted synthesis — in other words, the new accepted paradigm. Then, the process 
repeats itself. These ‘shifts in paradigms’ open up new approaches to understanding never 
conceived by the previous generation. Each paradigm has issues of ‘incommensurability’ 
with previous ones. Namely, some ideas or terms critical to the old paradigm cannot be 
translated into the newer paradigm. 

Thomas Kuhn spent a week at the field school. He did it all — visiting archaeological 
excavations, participating on survey teams, cleaning and cataloguing new finds, preparing 
radiocarbon, palynological, and dendrochronological samples. Finally, there came as in the 
case of a bullfight ‘the moment of truth’. Mark and I cornered him in the sitting room 
full of Paul’s Navajo rug collection and we asked him what he thought of being in the 
West, being part of the Southwestern Archaeological Expedition, and what did he think of 
archaeology. Truthfully, it was this last question with which we actually were concerned. 

There was an interminable pause. I may not be totally accurate in terms of the exact 
phrases and words he used but the message is still as clear today some four decades later. 
In this case the message is greater than either memory or the media. 

He said: “It has been an interesting week, I have enjoyed myself particularly being in 
the west. The west and archaeology are very different than what I expected.” 

I asked: “Why?” 

He said: “The west is far richer both in terms of the landscape and culture than it had 
been advertised”. 

“And where does archaeology fit into your ‘history of science’ structure?” I hesitantly 
asked. 

He answered: “Well, it seems to me that it is an interesting collection of historians, 
geologists, and ethnographic types. 

“But Archaeology itself is a field working’ endeavor. It reminds me of the early biologists 
and geologists collecting, taxonomizing specimens, and trying to form the first formulations 
of theories. You are similar to ‘naturalists’. In fact, archaeologists are the ‘naturalists’ of 
culture — pre-Darwinian ‘naturalists’. You make many observations, you taxonomize, suggest 
rationales, but ultimately at this point your frameworks are descriptive neither explanatory 
nor causal.” 


“Oh” I said, crestfallen. 
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He continued: “You are at a pre-paradigmatic stage ... You have not yet reached the 
first rung of the structure”. 

“Oh no,” I was disconsolate. 

Mark and I took one of the field expedition pickup trucks and went back to my small 
cabin in the Smith’s Family Ranch’s pasture. There joined by Craig Morris, we had gin and 
tonics, ate oysters out of a tin, and licked our intellectual wounds. 

‘The rise of post-processual archaeology took place in the later 1970s and was founded 
in broader intellectual post-modernism and structuralism. Its tenets included subjectivism 
— in that all archaeology is subjective; interpretationism — in that all archaeological practice 
is subjective; individualism — in that archaeology’s focus should be the individual and 
agency; idealism — in that archaeology should be about the ideas of prehistoric people and 
not their behaviour; and marginalism — in that archaeology should include indigenous 
and gendered disciplines. 

I was spending considerable time at Cambridge University with both Colin Renfrew 
and Ian Hodder (Ians children used to babysit mine). It was a time of considerable debate. 
Ian who had previously been a processual archaeologist soon became the spokesman of 
‘post-processual’ viewpoint. Colin and I edited 7he Ancient Mind which we hoped would 
be not only the beginning of cognitive archaeology but a ‘new archaeology’ answer to the 
issues of individualism, idealism, and agency that ‘post-processual’ archaeology was claiming 
as their sole turf. 

It is interesting that when I try to explain to non-archaeologists or even students of 
the twenty-first century, the paradigm shift that took place between processual and post- 
processual archaeology, their eyes glaze over and soon you can tell they are trying to figure 
out a polite way to say goodbye. If I broaden the discussion and suggest that it is the change 
from a ‘scientific’ era to a ‘decontructivist one’, their eyes not only glaze over but they 
rapidly scan the horizon looking for the quickest escape route — goodbyes forgotten. 

Yet not only was the change important but its significance should be understood. What 
I have found is most engaging is to draw the analogy to their health, their health care, and 
to the way their doctors practice medicine. It seems to be a subject of universal interest. 
The dichotomy between knowing ‘what, when, and where’ in medicine and understanding 
‘why’ and ‘how’ is clear. Being able to answer the first questions means diagnosis; being 
able to recognize the second allows a cure. 

The change in paradigms between processual and post-processual archaeology were the 
reverse of the change that occurred in medicine. Clinical practice had always required an 
appreciation of the individual, the individual’s environment, and trying to determine what 
should be done for the individual's case depending on symptoms, biological tests, diagnostic 
skill, and the patient’s history. From what has come to be called ‘narrative medicine (Etlin 
2013) the paradigmatic change to ‘evidence based medicine’ has been the change from 
the individual to the population and from the case to behaviour. Questions needed to be 
clearly defined and answerable with either a positive or negative answer — not a maybe. 
The number of questions needs to be reduced to only those that have verifiable answers. 
For ‘evidence based medicine’ “(i)t gained its power by averaging covariates and outcomes 
across large populations” (Stineman and Streim 2010). 
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As I later came to realize, as in the case of some of my other boyhood heroes, Kuhn was 
wrong. Archaeology was not at that time or even earlier just a set of ‘cultural naturalists’. 
Archaeology is a field that truly contributes to knowledge. It is true that its theories, models 
and hypotheses are important. Depending upon them, one changes one’s meanings and 
one’s interpretations about evolution, the nature of the past, and the human condition. 
Its data are real. But most importantly, its discoveries are real discoveries. They are real 
contributions to knowledge. One may change the interpretation; one may change the 
cultural assignment; and with new dating techniques one may change the dates. But one 
cannot change the actual discovery.! 

I often point out to undergraduate students the unusual character of archaeological 
discovery in the modern scientific world. Unlike astronomy (with its major radio telescopes 
and solar arrays) or physics (with its Large Hadron Collider at Cern), one may make 
significant discoveries with the most minor of technology — a shovel, a trowel, and most 
of all, a good eye for stratigraphy and artifacts. 

I was 12 years old when, on October 4 1957, it was announced over the Baseline Junior 
High School PA system that Sputnik 1 was orbiting the earth at almost 360 miles above 
the earth's surface and was travelling at the remarkably high speed of 5 miles a second. On 
radios in every home one could hear from the four radio antennae attached to its polished 
metal sphere a beep, beep, beep, beep that had to be slowed down from a chirping sound 
to individual beeps. 

Although there may be some who still doubt the reality of the worldwide space 
programme and its scientific and technical value, they are far and few between. In one sense, 
its reality is similar to archaeology’s. The 170,000 kg of human made material that is now 
left on the moon is an indicator of our existence and our once presence there. Ihe small 
parts of the moon (approximately two-tenths of one per cent of the material we have left 
there) that we have brought back to earth now rest in a variety of worldwide laboratories 
and museums drawing large crowds. If the truth is to be known — they are mostly children 
and their parents. But, every one of those essentially non-distinctive rocks is an equivalent 
indicator of our extra-terrestrial forays. 

Similarly, the people who built more than 200 homes some 6000 ago and left some 1800 
artifacts that my team excavated along the barren coast of the northern Kamchatka peninsula 
were not known in the eighteenth, nineteenth, or even early twentieth century. They are 
not based only upon theories, models, and hypotheses of Arctic and Sub-Arctic archaeology. 
These caved-in homes and broken tools are as tangible an indicator of past people ‘living, 
loving, and dying’ in this somewhat forbidding and remote environment as the lunar 
rocks or a Kilroy was here sign. Sitting in laboratories in Magadan and Petropavlovsk they 
have a real physical being; a real locus in time and place, and it also means that someone 
cares that we have been there. The few samples that we have borrowed from the Russian 
authorities to study in North America are very analogous to the ones that came back to 
earth from the lunar surface. Paradigm shifts may change their meaning but they cannot 
denigrate that their discovery has made a real change. 

Foundational paradigms cross the usual disciplinary boundaries. For example, the 
development of the sciences of complexity, evolution, and cognition requires concepts, 
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theories, hypotheses, ontologies, methods, and adequacy criteria that may be applied to 
multiple traditional disciplines simultaneously. Laboratory analysis, field observations, and 
simulations must be integrated. 

Cognitive science is illustrative. Traditionally, cognition was seen as part of the biology 
of the brain. Then, in its early modern days cognitive science recognized that mental 
phenomena could be analyzed, simulated, and tested independent of the brain with many 
models based upon computer science. The brain becomes a computer, thought software, 
and the person a type of robot. Today, the foundational paradigm integrates the neurology 
of the brain, the genetic DNA, and the computer science models of cognition into a more 
seamless discipline. 

What has happened in archaeology is that with the passing of both processual and 
post-processual paradigms, a foundational paradigm has been discovered and is being 
formulated as I write. It pillages knowledge from multiple fields. The March 2013 issue 
of Antiquity ranges from ‘social construction of caves’ to ‘dating’; from ‘masculinity and 
the development of warrior classes’ to ‘plant remain analyses’; and from ‘soundscapes’ to 
‘stable isotopes’ without batting a theoretical eye. The foundational paradigm is sufficiently 
understood that Martin Carver, the previous editor of Antiquity, suggests that acceptance 
must fulfill the criteria of ‘global significance’ and the past and present editor have no 
problems in its recognition. 

Its broad outlines are beginning to be understood. On the one hand, it is incorporates 
evolution, ecology, climate change, and a wide range of environmental variables. On the other 
hand, it includes cognition, neuroscience, perception, etc. The fundamental breakthrough 
is that what used to be the sole domain of qualitative research or 'post-modernist research 
is now being done better through quantitative research because of the tremendous progress 
in the cognitive, neuroscientific, material science, and molecular genetic fields. 

What has not happened for the ‘foundational paradigm’ is a generally accepted name. 
Nor does it have the charismatic leaders that processual and post-processual archaeology 
had. But it is as clear as if you are Ray Kinsella in that Iowa field: “If you build it, they 
will come”. 


Conclusion 


The spirit of archaeology has followed the general spirit of the cultural world since the 
1960s. One may characterize the decades. If the '60s were a period of ‘counter culture’ and 
‘social and scientific revolution’, then the 70s were characterized by ‘environmentalism 
and the ‘me generation’. If the '80s featured ‘liberalized laissez faire- ism’ and the ‘millenial 
generation’, the '90s were a decade of ‘multi-culturalism’ and ‘neoliberalism’ enacted by the 
‘alternative media generation’. If the 2000s were the decade of ‘globalization’ and “financial 
crisis’ generation, then our present decade seems to be the decade of ‘springs’ such as the 
Arab Spring. 

The ‘New Archaeology’ was a child of the '60s and ’70s — optimistic, breaking barriers 
and believing anything could be possible in the ‘Brave New Science’ that was being created. 
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‘Post- processual archaeology’ was the child of the '80s and '90s — self-reflective, limiting 
to what could be discovered, and ultimately somewhat pessimistic and depressing. 

The early part of the twenty-first century began, for archaeology, as a period of existential 
angst. But in the first few years of this decade, archaeology began to wake up again. As we 
wake up occasionally we should think back to Camelot. 


Each evening from December to December, 
Before you sleep upon your cot, 
Think back on all the tales that you remember 
Of Camelot. 
Ask ev'ry person if he's heard the story, 
And tell it strong and clear if he has not, 
That once there was a fleeting wisp of glory 
Called Camelot. 
Camelot! Camelot! 
Now say it out with pride and joy! 
Camelot (Loewe and Lerner 1961) 


Note 


1. The argument that because the ‘native’ knew about the site or the culture contemporaneously nullifies the 
reality of discovery is pragmatically irrelevant. The fact that an inhabitant of Choukoutien some 500,000 
years or more ago called Choukoutien home is in no way relevant to what its discovery has meant for 
understanding prehistoric behaviour, cognition, or culture. 
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15. ARCHAEOLOGY AND POLITICS IN THE 
TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY: STILL FAUSTIAN 
BUT NOT MUCH OF A BARGAIN 


Bettina Arnold 


A paradigm shift is occurring in the symbiotic relationship that has existed between 
archaeology and politics since the nineteenth century, when the rising tide of nationalism 
and the development of archaeology as a profession in Europe first combined in a mutually 
enabling synergy. In the twenty-first century archaeology still has its uses as political capital 
but the nation state is increasingly divesting itself of responsibility for cultural patrimony 
as privatization of archaeological sites becomes the norm. A new kind of identity politics 
made up of special interest groups, both supra-national (such as the EU) and intra-national 
(such as indigenous groups) is replacing traditional nation-state nationalism. What has 
been called “small ‘n’ or ‘soft’ nationalism" (Torrance 2012-13, 40) is supplanting nation- 
state co-option of the past and at least in western Europe archaeology has become less 
relevant in this changed political arena. As financial support of archaeological research 
by governments continues to shrink, co-option of archaeological data by special interest 
groups remains strong and archaeologists appear to be unaware of the shifting political 
ground and its implications for the future of their profession. I will discuss the primary 
stakeholders involved in this paradigm shift and will provide some examples of how the 
field of archaeology will be impacted if the current trends continue. 

As the second field season of excavations my colleague Matthew Murray and I carried 
out near the Iron Age Heuneburg hillfort on the upper Danube River was coming to a 
close in the summer of 2000 (Arnold et al. 2001), we witnessed a watershed moment in 
the history of the site. Local politicians and administrators of the State Monuments Office 
of Baden-Wiirttemberg gave speeches and members of the local historical society drank 
toasts and applauded as the metaphorical keys to the site were handed over to the local 
community and the state divested itself of direct management of a major archaeological 
monument in Iron Age central European scholarship. Fast-forward to December 2012, 
when a special session of the local council in Herbertingen-Hundersingen determined that, 
given an annual net loss of more than 150,000 Euros, the museum would be shuttered as of 
October 2013 unless the state agreed to support its upkeep. The irony of the timing of this 
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announcement was not lost on local media; 2012 had been dubbed the “Year of the Celts’ in 
Baden-Württemberg, featuring a series of state-wide coordinated exhibits and events related 
to Iron Age archaeological finds, including a blockbuster exhibition in Stuttgart entitled 
Die Welt der Kelten: Zentren der Macht, Kostbarkeiten der Kunst (Heiligmann er al. 2012). In 
the midst of this media campaign focused on Celtic archaeology, the arguably most famous 
and significant archaeological site of the Early Iron Age in the state of Baden-Württemberg 
was about to declare bankruptcy and close its doors to the public. As recently as 2008 state 
archaeologists and political figures had attended a meeting at which the Heuneburg was 
discussed as a possible candidate for nomination to UNESCO (Schwäbische 30.04.2008), 
yet only 4 years later the local community was holding the site hostage in an attempt to 
extract state aid for its maintenance. The opposition party (at that time the CDU) pointed 
out that after spending more than a million Euros on the excavation and restoration of 
an 80 ton central burial chamber, billed as the star attraction of the exhibit in Stuttgart 
in September 2012, it was unconscionable to expect the local community to pay for the 
upkeep of the hillfort and museum without state support (Südkurier 13.12.2012): 


Die CDU-Fraktion hat die Landesregierung aufgefordert, die Gemeinde Herbertingen (Kreis 
Sigmaringen) beim Betrieb des Freilichtmuseums Heuneburg zu unterstützen. "Es kann nicht 
sein, dass sich das Land damit begnügt, die Kelten in der Landeshauptstadt zu würdigen, die 
Gemeinde, die die Fundstelle beheimatet aber mit allen dazugehörigen Herausforderungen 

allein zu lassen”, hief es in einer Mitteilung der Fraktion. 
(http://www.bild.de/regional/stuttgart/stuttgart-regional/cdu-land-muss-gemeinde-bei- 
freilichtmuseum-27632856.bild.htm]) 


The extent of the changes in state funding levels for archaeological research and site 
management in several EU states, and the declining political significance of such cultural 
patrimony, are evident when levels of support for the Heuneburg in previous decades are 
compared to the current crisis. The peak period of political co-option of the Heuneburg 
and its mortuary landscape is represented by the excavation of the Hohmichele in the late 
1930s, one of the largest burial mounds in Europe (Arnold 2010; Riek 1962; Schöbel 2007). 
Gustav Riek of the SS Ahnenerbe and Hans Reinerth of the Rosenberg Office competed 
for access to the mound, which had been viewed as a desirable excavation target since the 
nineteenth century, when investigations in nearby tumuli uncovered graves containing gold 
neckrings and metal drinking vessels that were compared by antiquarian Eduard Paulus 
the Younger to the shaft graves of Mycenae. Even today the site is often referred to in the 
regional press, only semi-ironically, as the “Swabian Troy’ (Südkurier December 13 2012). 
In general the degree of public interest in archaeology in the area is extremely high, a direct 
legacy not only of the Hohmichele project but of almost a quarter-century of excavations 
at the hillfort after the war (Arnold 2010; Kimmig 1983). 

Between 1945 and 2000 excavations at the Heuneburg and its environs were funded 
by the state as well as the local community even in the first post-War decades when 
there was relatively little money available. In his 1983 guide to the Heuneburg and its 
excavation history, Wolfgang Kimmig particularly noted the support provided for the 
archaeological investigations carried out on the hillfort plateau between 1963 and 1979 
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by the national funding agency DFG (Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft) as well as the 
state of Baden-Württemberg through its Monuments Office, both the Stuttgart-based 
main office and the Tübingen branch office (1983, 18-19). Numerous local businesses 
supported the project, hundreds of local people were hired as excavation crew members 
over the years and a local organization dedicated to the preservation and investigation of 
the Heuneburg (Heuneburgmuseum e.V.) received a state-funded Archaeology Prize in 1985 
for its museological and pedagogical activities, including the creation of an archaeological 
hiking trail (Kimmig 1983, 189-90) and a museum in a renovated tithing barn in 
Hundersingen. The recreation of a section of the mudbrick wall fortification system and 
several buildings on the plateau in the late 1990s (Irmler er al. 2003) was accompanied by 
archaeologically informed pedagogical programming that set high standards for community 
and academic partnerships. Unfortunately, this fruitful co-operative relationship began to 
unravel with the transfer of control of the site from the state to the local community in 
2000, culminating in a legal dispute that led to the eventual departure of the museums 
director of archaeological programming. Under German law the site now cannot hire an 
archaeologist in a comparable position and the current financial struggles of the museum 
are at least partly a reflection of this shift from an academically and pedagogically focused 
to a largely commercial enterprise. 

This illustrates one of the problems of developing such facilities when there is no 
accompanying state commitment to establishing and maintaining rigorous scholarly 
standards for upkeep and programming. Visitors to the Heuneburg until the late 1990s 
might have found little signage and no reconstructions of houses or fortifications, but they 
had free access to the plateau and the view across the Danube Plain. There is now a fence 
around the entire hilltop and without personnel to man the entrance, future visitors as well 
as locals could become the innocent victims of a perfect storm of economic decline, poor 
administrative decision making by the local authorities and the lack of political will on 
the state level to take responsibility for its cultural patrimony. Fortunately, there are signs 
that a new business model may yet ensure that the site will be accessible to visitors again 
beginning in November of 2013. On June 18 of this year, a 3 year agreement was signed 
between the Gesellschaft für Archäologie in Württemberg und Hohenzollern, the largest 
archaeological organization in southwest Germany, and the Heuneburg-Museusmsverein, 
which will jointly administer the site with some state support until 2016 (http://www. 
heuneburg.de/2013/06/staatssekretar-rust-stellt-neues-tragermodell-fur-freilichtmuseum- 
heuneburg-vor/); it remains to be seen what the fate of the site and museum will be after 
that time. 

While there is no doubt that the creation of the EU has changed the political as well 
as economic landscape of Europe in ways that have had unexpected consequences for 
state funding of archaeological research, not all changes have been negative. The recent 
nomination of 111 circum-Alpine Neolithic and Bronze Age pile dwelling locations as a 
World Heritage site complex is a good example (http://www.palafittes.org/). Six European 
nation-states co-operated in drawing up and submitting the nomination, which had 
to be drafted in English to meet the UNESCO requirements: Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, France, Italy and Slovenia. This type of transnational agreement would have been 
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unthinkable in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and yet it is not the first 
multi-site, multi-country nomination to be submitted and approved in recent years. If 
the thesis that state funding for archaeological investigation and preservation is largely 
determined by expedience holds (Arnold 1999), then what we are seeing is a shift in the 
use of the past in identity politics from the state to the supra- or intra-state level in contexts 
where the nation-state is no longer the primary signifier of identity. I suggest that this shift 
may be partially responsible for the significant reduction in state funding for archaeological 
research and/or site preservation, with responsibility being transferred either to the local 
community, which is often not equipped to deal with it either financially or in terms of 
adequately trained personnel, or to pan-regional or global funding agencies like UNESCO, 
whose requirements are not logistically within the reach of most agencies, such as historical 
societies or similar organizations. 

This trend has obvious ramifications for archaeological praxis. On the one hand the fact 
that overt political manipulation of the archaeological past at the state level has declined in 
western Europe in the last two decades is a welcome development; on the other hand, the 
concomitant and increasing neglect and/or divestiture of archaeological patrimony by the 
state should be cause for deep concern, particularly when coupled with continuing wide- 
spread development and an increasing shift from limited research-design driven archaeological 
investigations to CRM or rescue archaeology as the main form of fieldwork. 

An even more disturbing case is represented by the German state of Nordrhein-Westfalen, 
which recently announced a reduction in archaeological excavation and preservation funding 
from an average of 12 million Euros per year to 3.3 million Euros per year in 2014 to 
zero by 2015 (Archäologie in Deutschland 4.4.2013). This would have a devastating impact 
on the archaeological record of a densely populated state where the large-scale mining of 
brown coal would continue unabated in the absence of archaeological investigation and 
monitoring. The silent destruction of sites on a vast scale is just one of the problems resulting 
from such austerity measures; maintaining, restoring and analysing already excavated finds 
in state collections would also be jeopardized. 

The title ofa recent article: ‘Wenn das Schule macht...’ (If this catches on...), was juxtaposed 
by the conclusion “Anderswo gehts auch anders , as the authors point out that the situation in 
France (just across the border, in other words) is very different, with a much greater degree 
of state support for archaeological resource management and excavation in spite of equivalent 
economic constraints (http://www.aid-magazin.de/Nachricht.89+M5422f0b6a84.0.html). 
The Deutsche Gesellschaft für Ur- und Frühgeschichte circulated a petition from March 
24 through June 23 2013, asking archaeologists as well as members of the public to sign 
and provide feedback regarding the proposed budget cuts. By the June 23 end date, 27,000 
people had signed the petition, including more than 13,000 citizens of the affected state, 
the largest collection of signatures ever gathered in Germany protesting budget cuts to 
heritage preservation (http://www.dguf.de/index.php?id=283 and http://www.dguf.de/index. 
php?id=243). To date, the governor of the state has refused to back down on his austerity 
measures, so the outcome of the signature campaign remains uncertain. 

At the extreme end of this spectrum in western Europe, the situation in Italy represents 
what the future may hold for many if not most nations where austerity measures have gone 
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beyond state divestiture of fiscal responsibility for heritage to the actual flogging of cultural 
patrimony, including sites and objects of historical and/or archaeological significance: 


Italy is home to much of the European cultural heritage, including artistic, archaeological, 
architectural and environmental heritage. Articles 7 and 22 (now 33), introduced in the 
Financial Act 2002 (now Law 112/2002) by the current Italian government, are privatising 
part of it. Already, objects from the mediaeval period to the 20th century have been sold to 
international investment firms and private investors for amounts that many Italian experts 
consider well below the median market price. Hundreds of other objects, among them temples, 
old cities, medieval palazzos, archaeological sites, museums, beaches and islands, are waiting 
to be sold. Currently, this case is not only a source of division in Italian politics but is also 
the subject of heated public debate. It highlights crucial social and cultural problems relating 
to global privatisation that the world community will have to face in the coming years. 


(Benedikter 2004, 369) 


This is an extremely troubling trend and archaeologists must be more proactive than they 
have been in countering such destructive and short-sighted politically motivated economic 
measures. The field will literally have no future unless an active defense can be developed 
against liquidation schemes of this predatory kind. One of the ways to do this is to identify 
and expose the funding trail for individual cases so that the public is made aware of the 
cannibalistic nature and culturally destructive ramifications of privatization. 

Unfortunately the developments outlined here are not evidence that archaeological 
evidence has become a neutral form of cultural patrimony. On the contrary, in those areas 
of the world where claims over territory remain contentious the political manipulation of 
archaeological data continues unabated. Two books published in 1995 and 2007, both with 
Philip Kohl as one of the editors, illustrate this shift in emphasis. Nationalism, Politics and 
the Practice of Archaeology (Kohl and Fawcett 1995) focused mainly on European, Eurasian 
and Asian nation-state nationalism and archaeological praxis. Published more than ten 
years later, Selective Remembrances: Archaeology in the Construction, Commemoration, and 
Consecration of National Pasts (Kohl et al. 2007), is a much more complex volume, with 
ethnic nationalism (with a ‘little n’) and identity politics constituting the primary thematic 
thread. In the intervening decade, at least in Europe, geopolitical changes had led to a 
de-emphasis on archaeological evidence as a foundational element of the state; it seems 
unlikely to be a coincidence that state support has waned in tandem with the political 
capital represented by the archaeological record. 

Archaeological research is now more frequently co-opted by ethnic minorities within 
nation-states that are struggling to establish and maintain an identity separate from either 
the dominant culture or from another ethnic minority; territorial disputes are often involved 
in such cases, as they are in most nation-state forms of archaeological manipulation. A 
good example is the on-going battle between the Hopi and the Navajo in the Four Corners 
area of the American Southwest, home to some of the most important archaeological sites 
in the world. The reservation boundaries for the Hopi Tribe and Navajo Nation have 
been contested since the late nineteenth century when they were first drawn by the US 
government. Tribal oral histories as well as Congressional decrees have led to a series of 
legal battles over water rights and land use that have left the Hopi surrounded by 25,000 
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square miles of Navajo territory, the largest Indian reservation in the US. Prompted by the 
1990 Native American Graves Protection and Repatriation Act (NAGPRA), in 1999 the US 
National Park Service ruled that the Navajo — along with 18 modern-day Pueblo tribes 
— had ancestral affiliation to various prehistoric sites in the Four Corners region, including 
Chaco Canyon, which borders the Navajo reservation, and is on the UNESCO World 
Heritage list. The UNESCO Web site description uses the terms ‘ancestral Pueblo’ as well 
as ‘Anasazi’ in an attempt to avoid appearing to come down on one side of the controversy 
or the other (http://whc.unesco.org/en/list/353), but archaeologists working for the tribes 
or the NPS often do not have that option: 


Given this backdrop, it’s easy to see how NAGPRA has become a proxy battleground for 
grievances that have nothing to do with burials. After all, if a group’s historic land claims are 
legally enshrined by NAGPRA, they could have greater standing in a court of law... Nonetheless, 
each tribe is maneuvering to exploit NAGPRA for its own advantage. For example, the Navajo 
Nation Historic Preservation Department requests a statement acknowledging the nation’s 
affiliation to Anasazi sites be included in official reports of research done on Navajo land. The 
Hopi, for their part, often put the squeeze on Southwestern archaeologists to publicly criticize 
the Navajo claims of links to Pueblo sites. This makes archaeologists, who are still trying to 
repair their historically tense relations with Native Americans, deeply uncomfortable. Either 
way, it seems, scholars get caught in the crossfire. 


(Kloor 2009) 


Another example of identity politics and archaeological co-option in the service of ‘little n’ 
nationalism is represented by a controversial attempt in 2011 by the Israeli government to 
privatize archaeological sites, including what is claimed to be Silwan/the City of David in 
Jerusalem. In 1997 the area of Silwan was given into the hands of the Elad Foundation, an 
extreme right-wing voluntary organization that has been criticized for dictating the focus 
of the excavations and the historical narratives emerging from the project in order to serve 
its ideological agenda. 

Israel has always given permission to independent registered academies, such as institutes 
of archaeology at international universities, to dig, analyze artefacts, and publish their results, 
with a licence from the Israeli Antiquities Authority (IAA) or National Parks Association. 
Independent development companies have also managed historic sites, as at Caesaria. But 
Elad is the first private organization in Israel to fund and oversee an antiquities site inside 
a crowded residential Arab neighbourhood, while also pursuing an ideological mandate to 
settle Jewish residents there as part of connecting to and promoting a particular historic 
era. Archaeologists charge that the IAA permits this because they need funding from Elad 
and the bill, if passed, will formalize the arrangement. “This is the most outrageous case of 
a political group running an archaeological site and a case study for archaeology in conflict 
with communities,” says archaeologist Yonatan Mizrahi “... When you bring heritage sites 
to political organisations you give them political power — archaeologists should be open- 
minded about which layers to preserve and show to the public and what kind of co-operation 
to have with the surrounding public,” he says (Gelfond Feldinger October 6, 2011). 

The current level of funding for archaeological research in Scotland, which is preparing 
for a 2014 vote on independence from Britain, provides additional support for the idea that 
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there is a symbiotic link between levels of state funding for archaeology and its usefulness 
to the state. It seems unlikely to be a coincidence that government support of archaeology 
is higher in Scotland than in any other area of the UK at the present time. An excavation 
carried out in the summer of 2013 by the University of Glasgow with financial support 
from the National Trust for Scotland ‘to mark the 699th anniversary of the Battle of 
Bannockburn’ is just one example of this phenomenon (http://www.gla.ac.uk/research/ 
news/headline_281638_en.html). The financial records of Archaeology Scotland clearly 
show an upward trend in funding since 2009 (https://www.oscr.org.uk/search-charity- 
register/charity-extract/?charitynumber=sc001723), as does the SHEA Report (Scotland’s 
Historic Environment Audit) of 2012. (I would like to thank Timothy Darvill for suggesting 
Scotland as another instance of ‘little n' nationalist support of archaeological research during 
a conversation following the EAA session in Pilsen.) If the thesis presented here holds, the 
recent failure of the Scottish referendum on independence should result in a reduction of 
government support of archaeological research over the next few years. 

As these examples demonstrate, the Faustian bargain that has existed between archaeology 
and its funding sources since its inception as a discipline is still determining how what 
is excavated will be interpreted and by whom, but while the agendas behind the entities 
providing financial support may not always be obvious they are just as potentially damaging 
to the field. Many sites will not survive state divestiture and even those that do may be 
negatively impacted by the need to make them pay for their maintenance. World Heritage 
inscription is not an option for the vast majority of archaeological sites, and even if it were, 
such cultural monuments face their problems of their own. There will always be tension 
between the World Heritage organization’s aims, which are primarily about preserving 
the integrity of a listed site or site complex, and the economic and political agendas of 
the local community and the state (Fowler 2004, 133). This tension is also at the heart 
of the current Heuneburg impasse. In the long term the trends outlined here will have a 
permanent impact on the interpretive potential of all archaeological data as what we can 
know about the past is reduced with each unrecorded site that is destroyed or privatized. 
The only thing that has not changed since the nineteenth and early twentieth century 
political co-option of archaeological patrimony by nation-states is that archaeologists and 
the cultural heritage they are professionally trained to recover, interpret and protect are 
still pawns in power struggles between entities that frequently have no scholarly interest in 
the past apart from its utility in underwriting their political agendas. As a colleague who is 
both an archaeologist and a journalist in Germany and was directly involved in the petition 
drive protesting the budget cuts in Nordrhein-Westfalen recently put it, “Archäologen mucken 
nicht auf — archaeologists tend not to make a fuss. This is a major problem and indicates 
the extent of our dependence on patronage. We will all have to get used to proactively 
rather than reactively pushing back against the economic and social forces that are asking 
us to justify our existence if the discipline is to survive, especially because archaeological 
research has lost its propaganda value for many national governments and is increasingly 
being co-opted by ethnic nationalism. Business as usual is not an option and simply claiming 
that cultural heritage is innately worthy of preservation will not be enough. We will need 
public buy-in if we are to survive and we must be willing to articulate the value of what 
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we do in more accessible ways while holding the line against political depredations in the 
name of economic expedience. Consider this a call to arms! 
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PART III 


THINKING PREHISTORY 


16. PREHISTORIC MIND IN CONTEXT: 
AN ESSAY ON POSSIBLE ROOTS OF 
ANCIENT EGYPTIAN CIVILISATION 


Miroslav Barta 


Prof. Evzen Neustupny’s role in my early academic career (and in my subsequent intellectual 
journey) can be hardly exaggerated. When I started as a student to work on the theory of 
class-type classification and interpretation of artefacts, it was in fact only he who was able 
and willing to lead this research and be there for me whenever I needed his advice or to 
discuss some specific matters. Ever since then we have never stopped meeting and discussing 
archaeology. As an excuse for the undoubtedly frequent headaches I certainly caused him 
to have, I would like to offer this small piece of research, however speculative in nature. 
I know this has always been E. Neustupny’s passion — looking for new and unexplored 
avenues of research. And there are many more reasons why I shall always rank him among 
my topmost intellectually inspiring souls that have been guiding me along my life with 
Egyptian archaeology. 


Introduction 


It has been long supposed that some of the manifold roots of ancient Egyptian civilisation 
might be connected with the climatic depredation of the Western Desert, which led to the 
last of intensive sedentary waves in the Nile valley (Middle and Upper Egypt and Sudan) 
and to the emergence of the ancient Egyptian civilisation. Iconographic analysis of the 
rock art motifs in the area of south-western Gilf Kebir in Egypts Western Desert provides 
indications for the conclusion that several concepts traditionally connected with ancient 
Egypt, and its civilization thriving in the Nile valley, were possibly formulated much earlier 
and at a location other than the Nile valley itself. The sites of the Cave of Beasts (Wadi Sura 
II) and Cave of Swimmers (Wadi Sura I) indicate that the local prehistoric populations of 
hunters and gatherers probably formulated some notional outlines that later became key 
concepts of the ancient Egyptian world definition (Figs 16.1-2). 

At the same time these ideas represented some of the founding elements of the Egyptian 
identity. It now becomes feasible to postulate that the Western Desert populations of the 
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sixth and early fifth millennia BC may be considered as partial intellectual precursors 
of the ancient Egyptians who contributed to the specific character of this civilisation, 
transferring to the Nile valley their mundane experience and transcendental conceptions. 
These populations merged with older Nile valley inhabitants due to the harsh depredation 
of the Western Desert environment and considerably expanded the ancient Egyptian culture 
(Barta 2010, passim). 


Landscape and dating 


The area of Gilf Kebir belongs to the archaeologically least known parts of contemporary 
Egypt. It is located in the south-western corner of the Egyptian Western Desert, close to 
the Libyan and Sudanese border and is famous for its rock art and painted shelters (Rhotert 
1952). For our purposes, two of them are of eminent importance. One of the oldest examples 
of this kind, the Cave of Swimmers, was discovered by the famous Hungarian count, desert 
explorer and Second World War spy, Läslö Almäsy, in the 1930s (Almäsy 1998). Its name is 
derived from the fact that the walls feature, among other scenes, many small human figures 
in attitudes that may loosely recall the act of swimming. The second cave, the nearby lying 
Cave of Beasts was discovered only in 2001 (Le Quellec et al. 2005). 

In 2009 a German team from Cologne University started a very detailed multi-scientific 
survey and documentation of the Cave of Beasts and the surrounding areas. Based on 
their preliminary conclusions, it may be said that most of the finds associated with the 
cave date to the Gilf B Period (6800/6600-4400/4300 cal BC), followed by very scarce 
finds dating to the Gilf C Period (4400/4300-3500/3000 cal BC) (Kuper er al. 2009a, 
8; 2009b, 16-19). 

While there is sufficient evidence for the contribution of the Levant to the ‘Neolithization’ 
of the Nile valley, the importance of the Western and Eastern Desert for the origin of these 
prehistoric cultures, especially in Middle and Upper Egypt, is meagre at best. (Wengrow 2006, 
13-55). It was Farouk El-Baz who suggested that significant elements of ancient Egyptian 
culture were formed during the Predynastic period, when the people of the Western Desert 
started to withdraw from large, environmentally depredating areas and settle in the Nile 
valley (El-Baz 2003, 64-72). In a way he followed the argument presented many years earlier 
by S. Morenz (1992, 233, the original publication in German dates back to 1960). 

During Holocene periods with relatively humid climate the annual precipitation in Gilf 
Kebir was very likely below 100 mm. This development was the consequence of a gradual 
drying process of surface lakes whose remains are today called playas. The uranium-series 
technique used in the analysis of lacustrine carbonates from Bir Tarfawi, Bir Sahara East, 
Wadi Hussein, Oyo Depression and the Great Selima Sheet sites in north-east Africa 
shows that this was indeed so. The results obtained show convincingly that there were 
five palaeolake episode dates which had intervals between 320-250,000, 240—190,000, 
155-120,000, 90-65,000 and 10-5000 years ago (Szabo et al. 1995, 227-42). Four of 
these periods can also be directly linked to major interglacial substages. In this particular 
context it is interesting to note that one of them occurred during the Early and Middle 
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Fig. 16.1. General view of Wadi Sura I — Cave of Swimmers (M. Barta). 


Fig. 16.2. General view of Wadi Sura II — Cave of Beasts (M. Barta). 


Holocene when the Sahara experienced a longer period of humidity (El-Baz 2003, 67). 
Following the end of the last humid phase, around 5300 BC, the Sahara and the Western 
Desert as a part of it started to desiccate and local populations were forced to move east- 
and south-ward and gradually settle in the Nile valley. 

In their article in Science 2006, Rudolph Kuper and Stefan Kröpelin have published the 
best summary to date of the climatic variations observed in the Sahara during the Holocene 
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(Kuper and Kröpelin 2006, 803-7). According to their research, during the Early Holocene 
occupation phase (8500-7000 BC), the number of rapid monsoon rains increased, thus 
the Sahara turned into a savannah-like environment suitable for occupation and became 
resettled by populations from the, at that time, inhospitable Nile valley and from the 
south (today’s Sudan). These newcomers were hunter-gatherers practising limited animal 
husbandry. During this period most of the Nile valley was not occupied, probably due to 
harsh and unpredictable Nile fluctuations. During the Middle Holocene (7000-5300 BC) 
this vivid traffic in the Sahara continued. It was also marked by the domestication of cattle, 
sheep and goat. Whereas cattle were domesticated locally, sheep and goat were introduced 
from the Levant (Bradley et al. 1996, 5131-5). By around 5300 BC cattle and sheep-goat 
herding had become a widespread phenomenon. 

In the final period of Middle Holocene regionalization (5300-3500 BC) we can observe 
clear proof of the gradual desiccation of the Western Desert. Populations started to withdraw 
southward and eastward and retreat to the area of Gilf Kebir and Gebel Uweinat. This 
was probably due to a change in the seasonality of rainfalls. The gradual withdrawal of 
transhumant populations from the Eastern Sahara was synchronized with the beginnings of 
sedentary life and the first Neolithic communities in the Nile valley. These concentrated in 
the areas of Fayum and Merimde in the northern part of the Nile valley and Badari in the 
south (Upper Egypt). These settlements appeared around 5000 BC and used the Levantine 
strategy of growing wheat and barley crops. The Neolithic communities of the Badari culture 
built settlements that formally resembled African livestock enclosures (Brunton and Caton- 
Thompson 1928). Similarly, the cattle burials as practised by these early communities are 
also indicative of the fact that quite a few social and religious aspects of ancient Egyptian 
civilization may have been introduced by communities coming from the Western Desert. 
The period around 3500 BC represents a definite turning point in the occupation history 
of the Egyptian Western Desert when permanent occupations definitely ceased and only 
limited transhumant populations managed to survive for another few centuries. 


Iconography and evidence — Cave of Beasts (Wadi Sura II) 


The final publication of the art of Wadi Sura II is still pending and it is possible that it 
will challenge most of the information we currently have (see Kuper's excavation reports). 
Yet, it is still possible to attempt some interpretations of several major or, in my view, most 
significant scenes. In this context it is important to note that most of the rock art preserved 
in the Cave was dated by the German team to the Gilf B phase (Wadi Sura style) (Kuper 
et al. 2010, 20, fig. 21), as was the playa in front of the Cave (Kuper er al. 2011, 11). 
What seems to be almost certain is that despite the unparalleled richness of the decoration, 
the individual scenes may not be necessarily interconnected. The Cave of Beasts features 
at least two compositions that are of essential importance for our understanding of the 
mythological concepts of their creators and which, at the same time, are highly important 
for the ancient Egyptian civilization. 

‘The painted scenes were most frequently made with red ochre in combination with white 
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Fig. 16.3. Wadi Sura II, scene showing chieftain smiting an enemy (drawing by J. Maldtkovd). 


pigment. The compositions are positioned rather irregularly within the whole complex 
of other scenes and correspond with them stylistically, yet they represent self-contained 
independent units. Most importantly, some of the scenes seem to display close resemblances 
to much later ancient Egyptian mythological motifs. 

As an example, the extreme left part of the cave features a relatively small scene which 
depicts a chieftain with a mace and two rows of what seem to be slaughtered enemies to his 
right (Fig. 16.3). The enemies are lying on their backs and are separated by a rock fissure 
that intentionally divides the upper and lower row. The upper row of enemies contains ten 
robust figures with their arms lifted above their heads. The lower row consists of 23 figures 
almost half the size of those in the upper row and whose bodies are slender (females?) 
with their heads down. In addition, their arms are arranged differently: while one arm is 
always hanging along the body, the other is raised above the figure's head. The difference 
between the two rows in terms of their robustness may be ascribed, hypothetically, to the 
different sexes of the figures as well as to their different heights. One more fallen enemy 
can be seen to the left of the chieftain. 

Very close parallels to this composition seem to occur much later in ancient Egyptian 
sources where the standard elements of the scene show the king (in earliest scenes a chieftain) 
with a raised mace above his enemies, about to smash their heads. This ideological feature 
of a victorious king successfully protecting his territory and people from evil forces and 
enemies permeated the whole ancient Egyptian civilization. The king was, from the very 
earliest stages of the ancient Egyptian state, considered to be a superior force whose task 
was, among many others, to maintain order, drive the forces of Chaos out of Egypt and 
protect his subjects from malevolent forces including enemies from different territories. 
The first attestations of this motif are dated to the Predynastic Period and can be found 
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Fig. 16.4. Later parallels to the smiting 
scene attested from Predynastic Egypt (1 
and 2: Hierakonpolis tomb L 100, 3: an 
ivory tag from Hierakonpolis — around 
3200 BC; drawing L. Vařeková after 
Quibell and Green 1902, pl. lxxvi and 
Quibell 1900, pl. xv). 


in the same form more than 3000 years later on the walls of Ptolemaic temples (Arnold 
1999). One of the earliest examples of this iconographic element is attested from the late 
Predynastic tomb L 100 at Hierakonpolis belonging to one of the rulers of a local chiefdom. 
On the wall of his tomb he is depicted smiting the heads of three bound captives with his 
war mace (Quibell, Green 1902, pl. Ixxvi) (Fig. 16.4). 

One of the most important scenes in the Cave of Beasts features a large figure of a 
composite body painted white. It is a combination of beast's legs (resembling a panther) 
and a female torso with a clearly visible breast. The head is missing. The figure is leaning 
against the ground in a way similar to later depictions of the goddess Nut in ancient Egypt. 
Her unique white colour even allows one to suppose that she may have been considered 
to be an anthropomorphic form of the Milky Way, which was later on in the Nile valley 
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Fig. 16.5. Wadi Sura II — composition resembling later Egyptian concept of a sky goddess Nut and 
the Earth god Geb (M. Bárta, drawing J. Maldtkovó). 


associated with the legend of the birth of the sun god Ra (Wells 1992). As for the earth, it 
is rendered as a red figure of a male, which seems to support the body of the white creature, 
reclining on his right elbow and with his left arm touching/supporting her body. His legs 
are unnaturally long and nine men are depicted walking on them from the right side. In 
their hands they carry large elongated items resembling joints of meat carried in a similar 
fashion as the later offering bearers attested in Egyptian tombs from the Old Kingdom 
(twenty-seventh century BC) onwards. Based on the scheme of the scene, it may be said 
that the largest and thinnest figures in the composition represent one species of creature 
in human shape, most likely beings of different, perhaps divine nature (Fig. 16.5). 

‘The scene is completed by two more large and thin figures, one to the left of the White 
Goddess and another one below her trunk, with both arms outstretched to her breast. They 
may also have been divine beings, known in later Egyptian tradition as Shu and Tefnut. 
Two considerably smaller human figures complement the scene on the right. They (male?) 
are shown just in place of the missing head of the goddess, are wearing white kilts and 
appear to be venerating the White goddess. 

The whole composition shows that a clear difference can be made between ‘normal/ 
standard’ humans and hypothetically divine beings, rendered as oversized thin figures and 
the White Goddess respectively. The overall significance and interpretation of the scene 
can be understood and explained only with the help of much later evidence from ancient 
Egypt. One of the basic mythological concepts attested from at least the twenty-fourth 
century BC uses the female body of the goddess Nut as a personification of the sky which 
is supported by the earth god Geb (Bonnet 1952, 536-9). Nut is depicted in a mortuary 
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Fig. 16.6. The sky goddess Nut as represented on the ceiling in the royal tomb of Ramesse IV in the 
Valley of the Kings, Luxor, burial chamber of the king (twelfih century BC, courtesy of S. Vannini). 


context, guaranteeing the deceased an eternal existence in the sky (Kurth 1982, 535-41). 
Later (thirteenth century BC), in the reigns of Sethi I and Ramesses IV, the celestial cow 
(the sky goddess Nut) is depicted as being separated from the earth by the god Shu (Hawass, 
Vannini 2007, 284-93) (Fig. 16.6). 
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Fig. 16.7. Wadi Sura I — Running figure resembling much later ritual of running king (M. Barta) 


Iconography and evidence — Cave of Swimmers (Wadi Sura I) 


In connection with ancient Egyptian mythology and symbolism, it may be of some use 
to have a look at some iconographic elements still preserved on the walls of the Cave of 
Swimmers (Wadi Sura I). One of the more common yet unique features of the Cave of 
Swimmers and Cave of Beasts is that the scenes frequently show small human figures 
rendered in attitudes on the back or on the belly which may formally remind one of 
swimmers. It was the author of the most comprehensive publication on the Cave of 
Swimmers, Hans Rhotert, who first considered them to be actually dead persons (Rhotert 
1952, 105). Jean-Loic Le Quellec also interpreted the swimmers in a similar fashion. He 
hinted at later parallels which survived in the so-called Coffin Texts where the ‘swimmers’ 
are considered to be deceased souls floating in the waters of Nun (Le Quellec 2008, 31-3). 
The fact that swimmers occur in different caves (including Wadi Sura II) and the fact that 
they seem to form a continuous line spanning most of the cave’s interior! make it even more 
probable that the cave art may indeed feature some incipient concepts that were converted 
into relevant compositions in the Nile valley some centuries later (Fig. 16.7). 
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This hypothesis may be confirmed by yet another enigmatic detail featured in the left 
part of the Cave of Swimmers. Here, a running human figure is seen. The figure has 
outstretched arms and is rendered in a very vivid attitude of an expressive run. This male 
(?) figure holds a small, adze-shaped tool in one hand and is wearing an elongated, whitish, 
cone-like helmet on the head. This object particularly resembles in shape the Upper Egyptian 
white crown worn by the Upper Egyptian chieftains, later a symbol of the southern part of 
unified Egypt (Wilkinson 1999, 194-5). The running figure is almost naked except for a 
loincloth and has a long flying bandage under one knee. ‘The scene seems to be imbued with 
symbolic/ritual meaning as there is no mundane activity depicted around the figure which 
would relate to the running person. It was Rhotert who first noticed a similarity between 
this representation and those of the later pharaohs (Rhotert 1952, 55, 62 and fig. 87 and 
pl. xxix, 4-5). The ancient Egyptian civilization put significant stress on the ritual renewal 
of the king (former chieftains) and his physical prowess. The ruler had to demonstrate his 
ability to maintain his superiority and protect his subjects. Later on, a deeper symbolical 
meaning was associated with the ritual which was to guarantee the king rejuvenation of 
his physical and magical power and the renewal of the social contract between him and his 
people on one side and the gods on the other side. For this reason, the so-called sed-festival 
was maintained throughout the whole ancient Egyptian civilization down to the Ptolemaic 
period. An indispensable part of this ceremony — which we still understand only partially 
— was a ritual run of the king, holding a baton-like mekes-sceptre in one hand and flails 
in the other hand and wearing an Upper Egyptian white crown (Hornung and Stachelin 
1974; Wilkinson 1999, 212-15). One of the earliest iconographic scenes of the sed-feast 
has survived on several limestone panels from the underground corridors in the complex 
of king Djoser in Saqqara (twenty-seventh century BC) (Friedman 1995, passim and esp. 
3 and figs 2a, b; 23, fig. 14; 33, fig. 19a). Thus it is very tempting to consider the Wadi 
Sura I representation to be a token of an early concept of the sed-festival. 


Anchoring existing evidence 


Despite the general acknowledgement that prehistoric populations of the Western Desert 
played an important role in the creation of the Egyptian civilisation, primary attention has 
always been paid rather to the Egyptian-Near East connection (Wengrow 2006, 21—9). 
A direct connection that would link the populations of the Western Desert living in the 
area of Gilf Kebir and the early inhabitants of the Nile valley has been, however, missing. 
Only recently the Combined Prehistoric Expedition led by E Wendorf and R. Schild has 
indicated that there might be a connection between the Sahara Neolithic and the Neolithic 
in Upper Egypt (Wendorf et al. 2006). 

Above all, it was the discovery of the Nabta Playa late Neolithic megalithic culture dated 
to the second half of the fifth millennium BC that enabled us to assume a connection 
between the Egyptian Western Desert Neolithic and the rise of the Predynastic cultures in 
Upper Egypt (Wendorf er al. 1993, 7-16). The Nabta Playa settlement area also featured 
scientifically spectacular tumuli with cattle burials (Applegate et al. 2001, 468—88). The 
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Fig. 16.8a. Gilf Kebir — one of the less known caves, perhaps with an altar (see detail, Fig. 16.8b) 
for offering animals? (M. Barta). 


latter prove clearly that these prehistoric cattle keepers practised a cult of sacred cows 
which later became one of the dominant features of ancient Egyptian religion (Hassan 
1998, 98-112). 

It may be suggested that there are quite a few indications supporting the notion of the 
cultural transfer of several concepts originally developed by the local populations of the 
Western Desert and Gilf Kebir areas. We may be correct in looking for the roots of some 
religious concepts originally thought of as being purely ancient Egyptian to the west of 
the Nile valley constraints. Some of the scenes of Wadi Sura I and II have the potential to 
cast a completely new light on several cornerstones of the ancient Egyptian concept of the 
world and their state (Shafer 1991). The scenes in the caves prove that there was significant 
social complexity existent in the society that produced them. At the same time, these local 
communities possessed significant intellectual capability to comprehend their surrounding 
environment within the framework of complex etiological compositions that later on 
became a characteristic part of ancient Egyptian culture, mythology and world-view. 

In view of these observations, it may be claimed that we are now confronted with evidence 
indicating that quite a few key concepts of ancient Egyptian civilization such as etiological 
myths and the idea of sacred kingship could have had their origins in the Western Desert 
and were only adopted and elaborated, but not created by the ancient Egyptian civilization 
(for similar line of argument see, for instance, Malville ez al. 1998; Le Quellec 2008 and 
D'Huy 2009). Last but not least, we can hypothetically consider these caves to be the early 
temples of the predecessors of the ancient Egyptians (Fig. 16.8a—b). 
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Fig. 16.8b. Gilf Kebir altar (detail) (M. Bárta). 
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17. EIGHT MILLION NEOLITHIC 
EUROPEANS: SOCIAL DEMOGRAPHY 
AND SOCIAL ARCHAEOLOGY ON THE 
SCOPE OF CHANGE - FROM THE NEAR 
EAST TO SCANDINAVIA 


Johannes Miiller 


The organization of political institutions, social behaviour and the possibility of joint 
action is most dependent on the demographic size and development of societies. While 
‘demography’ is just as important for social developments as ‘economy’, newly arising 
theoretical and methodological discourses on social demography and social archaeology have 
sharpened tools and interpretations for demographic considerations. With this background 
in mind, some results of archaeological research on demography are presented. For both the 
Near East and Europe, population calculations (6500-1500 BCE) put forth information on 
absolute values of population sizes and shifts in demographic development. The potential 
of the investigation is found in the interlinking of technological, social and demographic 
changes. For the first time, a combination of Near Eastern and European values is presented. 
On the one hand, they underline the structural difference between both supra-regions and, 
on the other hand, they verify demographic shifts and changes dependent in both areas 
on changes, e.g., in subsistence technologies or social formation processes. Around 6000 
BCE, about 1 million humans lived in Europe, whereas around 2000 BCE already nearly 
8 million inhabitants lived on the continent. In consequence, a paradigm has changed: 
Archaeology of the twenty-first century is able to integrate demographic proxies into analyses 
from local to global scales. 


Theories, methods, technologies 


Archaeology of the twenty-first century, especially prehistoric archaeology, looks back 
on a huge variety of approaches in social and economic archaeology. Formerly, the 
reconstruction of individual and social behavior was evaluated and discussed according to 
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different approaches — from ecodeterministic identification of social cycles in combination 
with environmental constraints to the negotiation of social perceptions in the minds of 
individuals, neglecting the possibility of identifying social landscapes and the social mode 
of societies. Theoretical approaches rooted in structural Marxism, market philosophies or 
social psychology dealt, and continue to deal, with terms such as ‘social group’, ‘identities’, 
‘social mobility’ and ‘social stratification’. 

As every generation of archaeologists and anthropologists must address progress and 
regress in theoretical approaches and methodological developments, the last 30 years saw 
the coming and going of philosophers used in archaeological discourses for arguments to 
reconstruct societies on the basis of material culture, anthropological data and diachronic 
perspectives. Additionally, the development of new methodological approaches and 
technical possibilities for archaeological analyses culminated in a constant application 
of new techniques, critiques of these techniques and the focusing of their scope for our 
inquiries. Meanwhile, a re-establishment of social archaeology seems to be necessary, which 
verifies a holistic interpretation of all the data, based on new technological possibilities 
for analyses. Reconstructing social archaeology means to integrate, criticize and verify 
the new possibilities of, e.g., palaeodemographic studies, isotope analyses, aDNA-studies 
and new advantages of AMS-dating. On a theoretical basis, it is now time to write a 
new archaeological theory on the integration of different research categories for the 
reconstruction of the ‘individual and society’. 

Such a task is not straightforward and might be a never ending story. Nevertheless, 
in order to deal with the results of the recent technological revolution in archaeological 
methods, it becomes necessary for archaeologists to integrate paradigms of ‘other’ sciences into 
archaeological theorization. Apart from all the difficulties which arise in the interpretations, 
I am convinced that archaeology is a leading discipline in the fields of interpretation and 
historical reconstruction of general anthropological matters. With the advantages of diachronic 
perspectives, the contribution of archaeology to general questions sets precedents. 


Population size matters 


In this respect, I would like to deal with some remarks on one topic, which is of great 
importance not only as one of the manifold variables of regional and global environmental 
scenarios (including the aspect of demographic pressure on the environment), but also pivotal 
for the reconstruction of social processes in societies: the evaluation of population sizes and 
densities on different scales (from ‘local’ to ‘global’ scales). The size of a human group, which 
lives together in a domestic site or in a local area ( Siedlunęskammer'), or the density of a 
population in a region is important for many economic and social aspects, e.g., for: 


. the spatial scale of horizontal networks (e.g. exogamy/endogamy of marriage practices); 

. the character and range of political institutions necessary to organize daily and even generational life 
(Johnson and Earle 2000); 

. the limitations or possibilities of joint economic activities dependent on group sizes (e.g. the organization 


of hunting, field rotation systems); 
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e the limitations or possibilities of economic tasks with work flows on specialized activities (e.g. flint 
extraction; metal production); 

. the number of people, who could be gathered for single events (e.g. for the construction of a house, a 
burial mound); 

° the creation of identities (even ‘ethnic’ identities); 

. the flow of items and commodities between regions (e.g. the possibility or impossibility of hand-to-hand 


exchange in thinly populated areas). 


In consequence, ‘demography’ is as important as economy for societal life and organization. 

In the history of archaeology we observe (since the recognition of archaeology as an 

academic subject) fluctuations in the treatment of demographic questions, but it has 

just occurred during the previous decade that the development of scientific methods and 
modeling possibilities enabled a more secure identification of population values, even for 
prehistory. A threefold wave of advance in the reconstruction of population sizes can be 
identified. Firstly, early approaches in the second half of the nineteenth century already 
used figures on cereal production and processing in Attica and the Peloponnese for the 
evaluation of population densities (Beloch 1886). Secondly, above all in the 1980s the 
reconstruction of economic technologies deployed by prehistoric and ancient societies 
were used to calculate carrying capacities with respect to population densities — both in 
traditional European archaeology as well as in processual archaeology (Buck 1985; Poulsen 
1983; Milisauskas and Kruk 1984; Hassan, 1981). Thirdly, as archaeological excavation 
and dating techniques were increasingly enabling the estimation of the contemporaneity of 
archaeological features in local sites and regions, and survey techniques were improving, the 
flow of new population estimations on different spatial scales has recently increased: based 
on proxies such as household numbers or on proxies for human activities in the past such 
as radiometric dates or numbers of millstones (Zimmermann er al. 2004; Bocquet-Appel, 

2002; Zimmermann 1996; Shennan and Edinborough 2007; Miiller 2007). 

From a methodological point of view, seven different methods to reconstruct population 
sizes per square kilometre have been used by archaeologists with absolute or relative 
estimations for different special levels: 

1. Ecologicallethnographical estimations: Population densities of recent non-literate societies in different 
ecological areas are used as proxies for similar palaeoecological areas occupied by prehistoric groups 
with similar subsistence techniques (Binford 2001 used recent data of foragers and the reconstruction 
of palaeolithic climates and environments to calculate persons/km?). 

2.  Ecologicallethnographical/archaeological estimations: In a similar approach, the carrying capacity is 
reconstructed with the help of ethnographic parameters und environmental reconstructions as an upper 
limit of prehistoric population densities. Archaeological remains of contemporary sites are used (also with 
ethnographic parallels, e.g., of group sizes in houses) for the lower limit of absolute population densities 
(cf. Hassan, 1981 for hunter-gatherer populations). 

3. | Ecologicallarchaeological estimations: Archaeological information is used to reconstruct the technological 
level of subsistence economies of prehistoric societies. For reconstructed environments, the productivity of 
prehistoric groups is calculated according to the technological basis and transferred into population figures 
and rates (cf. Poulsen 1983 for the Nordic Bronze Age; Buck 1985 for East German Lusatian societies). 

4. Archaeological estimations based on data from burials: For periods and areas of interest, the loss of 
burials through prehistory and history is reconsidered by source criticism and the living population is 


reconstructed according to anthropological data from the burials (e.g. Struve 1979, 50 and Kristiansen 
1985, 126 for the Nordic Bronze Age). 
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5. Archaeological estimations based on data from domestic sites (houses): The number of contemporaneous 
households is reconstructed in ‘well researched’ test areas, the determined number of houses is applied 
to other settled regions and the household size is then estimated by ethnographic comparisons (e.g. 
Zimmermann 2004 for the Early Neolithic in West Germany and Müller 2006 for Bosnia). 

6. | Archaeological estimations based on data from domestic sites (sites): Reconstructed population sizes of settlements 
on the basis of contemporaneous houses are transferred into figures about inhabitants/hectare and this 
value is then applied to settlement areas, detected, e.g. by surveys (e.g. Russell 1958; Wilkinson 1999). 

7. Archaeological estimations based on data from single object types: The number of inhabitants of sites is 
reconstructed by the use time and the processed amount of cereals, ¢.g., from contemporaneously used 
millstones, which is then transferred to possibly nourished individuals, whose number is calculated by 
nutrition models (e.g. Castro et al. 1998). 

8.  Palaeodemographic estimations based on data from burial sites: The age/sex ratio of burials at cemeteries 
can be used to recalculate the fertility rate and end up with relative estimations about the demographic 
development in an area (Bocquet-Appel 2002). 

9. Estimations based on indirect proxies from radiocarbon-values or pollen analysis: Sum calibrations of 
radiometric data are used as indicators of human activity, which could be translated into a model of 
the relative development of demographic values (e.g. Shennan and Edinborough 2007). A correlation 
with palynological human impact indicators is possible (e.g. Hinz et al. 2012). A scaling of results by 
population estimations in test areas (derived by other estimation methods) might be possible to translate 
the relative values into absolute population figures (e.g. Müller 2009b). 

10. Estimations based on mutation rates of DNA: The mutation of haplotypes might indicate the relative 
population numbers for selected areas (e.g. Brotherton er al. 2013). 


While with some methods absolute population estimations are possible (methods 1-7), 
others end up with relative figures (8-10). A survey of analyses already conducted for Europe 
and the Near East showed that at least 153 estimations of methods 1-7 are known from 
the literature (Müller, i. prep.; data access: www.johanna-mestorf-academy.uni-kiel.de). 
The scope ranges from ‘local’ to ‘global’ scales, meaning from single sites or more densely 
populated core areas, to calculations which also include non-inhabited parts of the wider 
landscape (Wendt er al. 2010, 324-5). With only a few exceptions, most of these studies 
are very sophisticated and include a large variety of variables in the analyses. Thus, the 
analyses of type 1-7 were used as relevant methods to calculate population densities on a 
broader scale. 


Survey on population estimations: from the Near East to Scandinavia 


With the theoretical assumptions about the value of population calculations in the 
background, with knowledge about the consequences of population densities for the social 
anthropological and historical reconstruction of human societies and with knowledge about 
differences in methodologies for the reconstruction of population densities, I would like 
to move on to real facts and models. For this purpose, the manifold reconstructions of 
population calculations were included in a database and mapped against timescale and 
persons/km?. A differentiation was made between case studies, which deal with more 
densely settled core areas (labelled ‘local’), and such that also include unsettled areas into 
the calculation (labelled ‘global’). For example, the Central Bosnian Visoko Basin (35 km 
north-west of Sarajevo) was an agrarian core area (local) during the Bosnian Late Neolithic 
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with population densities up to 30 p/km? (Müller 2007), while all of Bosnia, including 
core areas like the Visoko Basin as well as parts of the Dinaric Alps and other more thinly 
settled areas (global), yielded population densities of only up to 2.5 p/km?. 

The survey of all available analyses of agrarian regions for Near Eastern, South East 
European, Central European and Scandinavian societies displays general tendencies (Fig. 
17.1): 

. The population densities on a ‘global’ scale rise from 0.7 p/km? around 7000 BCE to 4.3 p/km? around 
1400 BCE. 

e A higher rate of population increase is visible between c. 4000-2700 BCE (0.0013 p/km? per century 
in contrast to 0.000037 before [7000-4000 BCE] and 0.000069 p/km? after [2700-1400 BCE)). 

. Population densities in the core areas increase from 7 p/km? around 6000 BCE to 10.9 p/km? around 
1400 BCE. On this general scale, the difference between ‘core’ and ‘periphery’ is reduced from 7x denser 


population figures from ‘core’ areas to summarizing ‘global’ values around 6000 BCE to 2.7 around 1400 


BCE. 


The huge variability of figures for single case studies, which is also displayed in the 
scatterplot, is not due to the application of different methods, but obviously due to a 
historical variability in different areas. Especially the variability of population densities in 
core areas shows significant differences. Furthermore, we should note that the demographic 
values presented are only valid in agrarian regions (compare Fig. 17.6). The calculation of 
overall density values has to take the affected area into consideration (see below). 
Keeping this in mind, initial interpretations of the data should be allowed. The steady 
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rise of population size in the agrarian occupied areas of the Near East and Europe does 
not, ‘globally’ spoken, indicate a huge population pressure. The tendency of decreasing 
differences between ‘core’ and ‘global’ values might indicate inner-area landnam processes, 
which led to a further spread of the population — also in formerly uninhabited areas of 
already occupied regions. The faster rate of population increases in the fourth millennium 
BCE might be linked to the Near Eastern urban revolution and changing technologies in 
Europe. To evaluate these first statements, I would like to have a closer look at the Near 
Eastern, South-east European and Central European/Scandinavian data separately. 
Figure 17.2 indicates the Near Eastern population development in their agrarian used 
areas: 
. “Globally spoken’, an increase in population densities is displayed from 1.7 p/km? around 6500 BCE to 
6.3 p/km? around 2300 BCE. 
e A steeper increase is visible, starting around 3500 BCE and lasting until 2300 BCE (0.00256 p/km? per 
century), in contrast to a discontinuation of population development for the previous c. 500 years. 


. In core areas the value rises from 4.1 p/km? to 35 p/km?, thus the difference between ‘global’ and local 
values increases from 2.4 to 4.7. 


Clearly, the results could be linked to the urbanization processes in the Near East, which 
started with significant population increases around 3500 BCE after a period of stagnation 
(cf. Pollock 1999). The increasing concentration of the population in core areas in contrast 
to the general Europe/Near East results is displayed in Figure 17.1. Here the difference 
between Near Eastern urbanization and the other regions becomes visible and makes the 
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historical difference between the Near East and Europe also detectable in population 
figures. 

Population density calculations for South-east Europe are quite rare, but the pattern 
(Fig. 17.3) seems plausible in light of archaeological background information with a 
‘global’ increase of 1 p/km? to 1.2 p/km? between c. 6200-4500 BCE, a decrease until 
4000 BCE and an increase again (e.g. 1000 BCE 10 p/km?). In contrast to other regions, 
the concentration of the population in core areas is tremendous and even increased in the 
two identified demographic periods (e.g. 6200-4500 BCE: 8-33p/km?, thus from 8x to 
30x denser). The described values are supported by calculation rates dependent on the 
interpretation of dates from cemeteries (Miiller 2013). 

For Central Europe and Scandinavia, ‘global’ population estimations or such for ‘core 
areas are rare. Thus, Figure 17.4 displays only weak evidence with general tendencies, 
which are further developed with other analyses by the author (Müller 2013). Nevertheless, 
on a ‘global’ scale a rise of population densities from 1.1 p/km? around 5100 BCE to 2.2 
p/km? around 3100 BCE is visible, while a main increase is indicated from 3500 BCE to 
3100 BCE (1.6-2.2 p/km?). Later on, an increase to 2.5 p/km? around 1500 BCE might 
indicate the increase during the Early Bronze Age. Concerning the core areas, high densities 
are reflected in Linear Pottery times (5100 BCE, 10 p/km?), reduced to lower numbers 
around 4000 BCE (4-5 p/km?) and rise to comparable levels again around 3100 BCE. 
During the next two millennia we observe population concentrations of about 15 p/km? 
in the cores. 
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Absolute population values for Europe and the Near East 


While until now our results proceed from the areas of Europe and the Near East which were 
occupied by agrarian societies, our described population estimations have to be corrected 
by the spatial increase of agrarian areas over time and, in addition, by population values 
for areas which were still used by foragers (Fig. 17.5). 

For simplicity, I calculated with a value of 0.1 p/km? for foraging communities on a 
‘global’ scale (compare Hassan 1981; Binford, 2001; Zimmermann 1996). Thus, by the 
multiplication of the agrarian areas (km?) with the relative density of the agrarian population 
(p/km?), an absolute value of inhabitants (p) on the agrarian areas was calculated. With 
the addition of the foraging population, probably left over in the non-agrarian but settled 
areas, an overall value for the absolute population in Central Europe and South Scandinavia, 
South-east Europe and the Near East was achieved. By the division of these values by the 
square kilometres of South-east Europe (here 1,087,500 km?), Central Europe and south 
Scandinavia (here 1,613,000 km?) and the Near East (here 2,400,000 km?), relative 
population figures for the areas were calculated for the different time periods. 

A model also led to the calculation of absolute and relative values for all of Europe (here 
10,050,000 km?, excluding Iceland): I observed the agriculturally settled areas of Europe 
and calibrated their population densities with the values for densities of agricultural areas in 
South-east European and Central Europe/south Scandinavian. In all cases, the estimation of 
the spatial distribution of agriculture was made on the basis of different sources (e.g. Müller 
20092; Scarre 2009, 435; Guilaine 2007, 171; Lüning 2007, 179), summarized in Figure 17.6. 
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Fig. 17.5. The distribution of agrarian regions in Europe and the Near East in relation to the 
supra-regions: Near East (INE) about 2,400,000 km?; South-east Europe (SEE) about 1,087,500 
km?; Central Europe and south Scandinavia (CE/SSc) about 1,613,000 km?. Europe includes 
10,050,000 km? (without Iceland). 
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Fig. 17.6. The increase in 
agrarian regions for the units 
of analyses (interpolation 
line: spline). In the part 

of the Near East which is 
used here (cf. Fig. 17.5), 
nearly the whole area is 
influenced by agricultural 
practices around 4500 

BCE, in South-east Europe 
this occurs already at about 
5500 BCE. The values of 
population densities from 
Figs 17.1—4 have to be 
calibrated by the size of 
agrarian regions displayed in 
this graph in order to end up 
with absolute and relative 
population estimations for 
the geographical units. 
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The results of the population calculations are displayed in Figure 17.7-9. I would like 
to interpret the results as follows: 


From 1 million to 8 million in Europe (6500-2000 BCE) 


Ihe size of the population in Europe increased from c. 1 million inhabitants around 
6500 BCE to a population of c. 8 million around 2000 BCE (Fig. 17.7). Already from 
the beginning of agricultural practices, foraging populations are quantitatively negligible 
in comparison to the immense and fast growing numbers of horticulturalists and 
agriculturalists. This is not only observed on a continental scale, but also for Central 
Europe/south Scandinavia as well as South-east Europe. 


Increase and decrease of European populations 


While in South-east Europe a continuous development of early agrarian communities is 
visible with high population values of about 1-1.3 million (mainly agrarian) inhabitants, 
in Central Europe such values are reached much later due to a later neolithization process. 
But around 4500 BCE the situation changed between both sub-regions of the continent. 
While in South-east Europe the population numbers decreased by more than 0.5 million 
inhabitants, in Central Europe/south Scandinavia an increase by more than 0.5 million 
inhabitants and until 3800 BCE by more than 1 million inhabitants is displayed (Fig. 
17.7). The main shift is, in general terms, associated with a population decrease visible 
on a European scale, which is followed by a new increase after c. 3800 BCE (Fig. 17.7). 
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From c. 3500 to c. 2500 BCE, c. 3 million inhabitants lived in Central Europe and 
south Scandinavia. A possible population decrease in these regions is followed again by a 
population increase after 2000 BCE. In the meanwhile, a population increase started in 
South-east Europe around 2500 BCE, which is also responsible for the general European 
population increase. Around 1500 BCE, we are talking about 4 million people in Central 
Europe/South Scandinavia, 2.5 million in South-east Europe, and c. 13 million on the 
entire European continent (Fig. 17.7). Ihe calculation of relative population densities are 
in line with the absolute population values (Fig. 17.8). 


Technology and social formation matters 


The shifts in population dynamics are, in my opinion, due to technological and social 
changes within the societies. While the introduction of horticultural practices to South- 
east Europe and Central Europe triggered the population growth around c. 6000 BCE and 
after 5500 BCE, the population decrease after c. 4500 BCE was due to the social problems 
of, e.g., Late Neolithic and Early Chalcolithic societies in South-east Europe (cf. Windler 
et al. 2012). In Central Europe, the population increase and occupation of new areas 
could be associated with changing agrarian technologies (slash and burn in North Central 
Europe and south Scandinavia), changing track systems and the introduction of the ard 
and perhaps also the wheel (leading to significant impulses with a stair-like demographic 
growth rate) (e.g. Schier 2009; Mischka 2011; Feeser et al. 2012). The overall success story 
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of these new types of Neolithic societies is represented in a continuous population increase, 
which ceased after 2500 BCE, perhaps because of internal problems. Perhaps the change 
from dominating regional exchange systems to sub-continental networks (c. Bell Beakers) 
involved a series of crises, influencing the population rates. But later on, the formation of 
Bronze Age societies led to new huge increase rates. 


Near Eastern populations: 14 million? 


Europe is a different story in comparison to developments in the Near East region. 
The comparison of relative population densities (Fig. 17.8) displays the much higher 
density rates in the Near East. Only during the first neolithization of South-east Europe 
is the development of qualitative population density similar to the Near East, also with 
comparable social developments. The continuous Near Eastern population growth comes 
to a halt around 4500 BCE, resuming again around 3500 BCE. As in Europe, these 
demographic developments might be associated with technological and social changes: 
first the difficulties in introducing irrigation agriculture around 4500 BCE and then the 
subsequent urbanization processes as a solution to new economic and societal tasks after 
3500 BCE. The observed decrease in population after 1500 BCE is due to values from the 
Late Bronze Age ‘dark ages’ (Kirleis and Herles 2007; Roberts et al. 2011), which appear 
to indicate a demographic disaster. Overall, the Near East outnumbers Europe not only in 
relative, but also in absolute population values since at least 3000 BCE (Fig. 17.9). As an 
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example, around 2500 BCE about 14 million people lived in the Near East: the population 
was twice the size of the population of Europe, while the extent of the area in the Near 
East amounted to only a quarter of the European surface. 


Conclusion and further perspectives 


One main conclusion can be put forth from the presented results: the evaluation of 
population densities from ‘local’ to ‘global’ spatial scales and in a diachronic manner is 
possible. The differences in relative population densities describe different patterns of social 
organization: Development in the Near East and Europe are clearly divergent. The only 
exception is the starting point. Demographic values for the early neolithization of South- 
east Europe are comparable with the Near East. Later on, the difference is obvious. While 
proto-urbanization and urbanization define settlement organization in Mesopotamia and 
the concentration processes within the settled areas are correlated to the overall demographic 
development, in Europe a different story evolves. In South-east Europe, high concentration 
values are followed by a breakdown of the society, which is contemporaneous with new 
inputs to the Central and North European development. Obviously, new settlement 
patterns with lower concentrations of people and larger land areas settled by agrarian 
people characterized the European answer to unnecessary social stress in core zones — for 
centuries. 

Population increases (and decreases) are clearly linked to technological changes and the 
social constitution of societies. Not only the introduction of horticulture and agriculture, 
but also changing subsistence and communication technologies (e.g. slash and burn, ard, 
traction, wheel) influenced population densities in Europe like other technologies and 
processes (irrigation, urbanization) changed the demography of the Near East. 

Since we are now confronted with absolute population values, we could begin to use 
isotope analyses and palaeogenetics for the reconstruction of mobility within and between 
societies. Different attempts have been made; a first provisional integration of population 
reconstruction and isotope analyses is undertaken in a different, but linked study (Müller 
2013). Many similar investigations are in progress in order to integrate multi-proxy 
approaches into archaeological research. The reconstruction of population values is merely 
one part of such approaches. 
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18. THREADS OF NEOLITHIC HOUSEHOLD 
CLOTH PRODUCTION AT BRONOCICE 


Marie-Lorraine Pipes, Janusz Kruk, and Sarunas Milisauskas 


Funnel Beaker and Funnel Beaker-Baden spindle whorls and loom weights from the site 
of Bronocice (3800-2700 BC) provide an opportunity to investigate the value of cloth 
production within households as it changed over time. Bronocice underwent social and 
economic changes that are seen on the landscape and in material culture. Rising production 
of cloth was dependent on the availability of thread and yarn, a need that was met by rising 
numbers of households engaged in spinning. Cloth production involved specialization 
within fewer households, implying that they had greater technical ability and knowledge, 
which may have gained them greater influence or prestige in the community. Rising 
production was evident in the counts of artifacts and numbers of households involved in 
making thread and cloth. Attributing production to a specific gender proved challenging. 
Some evidence points to women as the most likely makers of thread and cloth. 


Introduction 


By the fourth millennium BC spinning and weaving were well established crafts practiced 
not only in central Europe, but throughout the Old World. During the Bronze Age cloth 
manufactures went from small scale production to large scale manufacturing in complex 
societies, a shift documented in written records and through imagery seen in clay objects, 
on pottery, and in paintings (Barber 1994; Keith 1998; Randsborg 2011; Ryder 2007). 
Within complex societies cloth became a major commodity, especially those located in the 
Mediterranean Basin (Barber 1991; Randsborg 2011). 

In analyzing the data from Bronocice, we deliberately chose to make minimal use of 
archaeological theories of gender, practice, and labour. While we recognize the importance 
of gender in structuring social relations and activities (Gero and Conkey 1991), we chose 
to focus on the materials themselves and their association with household deposits. Rather 
than begin with assertions about the character of the agents who created these deposits (e.g. 
the spindle whorls were made and used by women), we began with an assertion about the 
nature of the deposit: the deposits and artefact clusters were generated within households 
and, in some cases, by specific individuals. This is a testable claim; we have presented 
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analyses of the deposits which support or reject this argument. While we are unable to claim 
conclusively whether men or women created these deposits — let alone the performances, 
relations of power, and practices — we are able to demonstrate that these deposits were the 
result of practices with some shared characteristics. 

It is hard to see the transition from small- to large-scale cloth production and the use of 
cloth as a commodity in trade. This shift may have occurred before the Bronze Age during 
the Neolithic in settlements such as Bronocice, where signs of intensified cloth production 
may be seen in household deposits in the fibre and textile artefact assemblage. Little direct 
evidence is to be found about the identities of those who spun and wove cloth. However, 
these artefacts were recovered primarily from household pits dating 3650-2700 BC. They 
document the importance of household production and the social value of cloth. 

Spindle whorls and loom weights are commonly recovered on Funnel Beaker sites in 
central Europe. Most sites are small and yield just a few of these artefacts while larger sites 
reveal larger numbers. Some of the larger settlement sites in south-eastern Poland such as 
Bronocice, Ćmielów, (Podkowińska and Rauhut 1960), Ksiaznice Wielkie (Burchard and 
Eker 1964), and Gródek Nadbuzny (Gumiński 1989) have yielded large assemblages of 
fibre and textile production artefacts. Most of these sites have similar occupational histories. 
They were settled over long spans of time, practiced subsistence farming and livestock 
herding, and participated in long-distance trade. 

The division of labour within the household and the household as a unit of production are 
hardly new concepts in archaeology. There has been much discussion about the relationship 
between structures and households and the social relations they embody such as relatedness, 
gender, division of labour, and unit of production (Blanton 1994; Duly 1979; Hendon, 
1996; Kuijt 2011; Oliver 1987). The house is a cultural construction in which shared space 
creates a sense of relatedness among occupants. People who live together divide tasks based 
on socially constructed roles according to gender, age, and sex. These can take many forms, 
which unfortunately tend to be hidden by the archaeological record. 

Many discussions concerning the division of labour are built upon direct observation and 
ethnographic studies, many of which centered on subsistence farmers and their families. 
Farming and raising livestock is labour intensive, and efforts are expansive or restrictive 
based on the availability of labour, which tend to correlate with the amount of land under 
cultivation and available technology. Aside from agropastoral tasks, the household and 
greater community also required investments of time and labour to meet their needs. 
Successful farming communities are those which are well organized and whose efforts are 
coordinated to meet the needs and obligations of family, farm, livestock, and community. 
Ebersbach (2003) has shown that labour requirements of Neolithic farms grew in relation 
to increasing population and the introduction of the plough, which allowed for greater 
land exploitation. Webster (1990) was interested in explaining how elites from the first 
millennium BC achieved control over labour. Working with ethnographic data from 31 
agropastoral African societies, he found that elite power rests in the accumulation of status 
and wealth in the form of material goods and expanded family and dependent labour pools. 
Successful farming practices, which can be assessed in a basic way by looking at the length 
of time a settlement existed, had to produce a surplus every year. Bender (1978) discussed 
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social consequences resulting from the transition to farming, in which she pointed out that 
surpluses are delayed returns on an investment. The delayed return leads to social cohesion 
among those who will benefit. Furthermore, individuals who control the distribution of 
resources in farming societies become socially ranked (Bender 1978). Surplus is a factor 
in the rise of social differentiation, which can be observed archeologically by examining 
variability in house sizes and burial practices (Bogaard 2004). Surplus also frees some 
members of society to engage in specialized crafts that others must have considered valuable 
enough to support them. Craft specialists are visible through the concentrations of tools 
and debris related to their work. 

Most cloth production appears to have been done at the household level during the 
Neolithic. Loom weights, interpreted as signs of looms, have commonly been recovered 
from household storage pits and cellars, and potential weavers huts have been identified 
at the sites of Gródek Nadbużny (Kowalczyk 1970) and Bronocice. Spindle whorls are 
typically found in a wider range of depositional contexts. The portable nature of spinning 
equipment and raw materials made it possible to make thread just about anywhere. It has 
yet to be determined who spun and made cloth. However, it is possible that one or both 
of these tasks were done by women (Kulczycka-Leciejewiczowa 2002). 


Site history 


The focus of this article is on the fibre and textile production-related artefacts from the site 
of Bronocice, located in south-eastern Poland. Bronocice began as a small settlement like 
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most other Funnel Beaker settlements dotting the landscape in the region around 3800 BC 
(Fig. 18.1). However, it underwent enormous economic and social changes over the course 
of 1100 years (3800-3700 BC). It grew in size, population, and social complexity. The site 
is located in Swietokrzyskie province and was excavated by the State University of New York 
at Buffalo and the Institute of Archaeology and Ethnology, Polish Academy of Sciences 
from 1974-8 under the direction of Witold Hensel and Sarunas Milisauskas. Janusz Kruk 
and Sarunas Milisauskas were the project field directors. Excavations uncovered a complex 
settlement pattern consisting of house cellar pits, storage and refuse pits, collapsed structures, 
paved floors, ovens, fortification ditches and animal enclosures, and burials, as well as an 
enormous assemblage of artefacts and faunal remains. Much has been written about Bronocice 
concerning its settlement pattern, cultural affiliations, economy, ecology, and social hierarchy 
(Kruk and Milisauskas 1989; 1986; 1984; Milisauskas er al. 2012; Pipes et al. 2009). 

Most Funnel Beaker settlements in the Bronocice region were occupied for short spans 
of time, measured 1-2 ha in size, and showed few signs of social differentiation. During 
the initial Funnel Beaker occupation at Bronocice (3800-3700 BC), the settlement was 
small (2 ha), and practiced subsistence farming and cattle herding. By 3650 BC, a two-level 
settlement hierarchy was in place within the region with Bronocice at its centre, and an 
economic shift occurred with an intensified focus on sheep rearing (Milisauskas and Kruk 
1984). Bronocice rose to a position of economic and possibly political dominance within 
the local region. It may be that its involvement in long-distance trade is in part responsible 
for its growing influence. Around 3650 BC, long-distance economic practices expanded 
to include the importation of exotic lithics and other commodities, and the exportation 
of finished stone axes, cloth, lithics, and possibly salt (Milisauskas and Kruk 1984; 1986). 
This economic change is thought to be associated with the start of wool production, and 
coincides archaeologically with significant changes within the settlement pattern and 
increases in fibre and textile production artifacts (3650-2900 BC) (Pipes et al. 2014). 

The site is situated on an upland slope, which was typical of Funnel Beaker settlements. 
Upland slopes were initially heavily forested when Funnel Beaker groups began settling 
in these locations. Faunal and botanical remains from other Funnel Beaker sites indicate 
that mid- to Late Neolithic economies were based primarily on subsistence farming and 
livestock herding, especially cattle (Bogaard 2004; Bogucki 1988; 1993; Glass 1991; 
Gregg 1988; Kulczycka-Leciejewiczowa 2002; Makowicz-Poliszot 2007; Marciniak 2005; 
Midgley 1992). A paleoecological study indicated that upland clearing in the Bronocice 
micro-region expanded greatly during the fourth millennium BC and eventually led to soil 
erosion (Kruk er al. 1996). Transformation of the upland landscape from heavily forested 
to grassland was confirmed by a malacology study done on loess soils from Bronocice and 
six surrounding sites (Kruk er al. 1996). Transformation of the landscape initially benefitted 
farming. However, faunal analyses at sites throughout the micro-region reveal that livestock 
herding grew in importance, especially at Bronocice. It is difficult to evaluate whether 
the landscape transformation was a determinant in the development of herding or if the 
latter caused the changes. Currently, it is an observation, not an explanation, of a shift in 
subsistence practices. Over time, pastoralism grew in importance as grasslands increased in 
the region and labor needs for clearing land diminished. 
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Sheep intensification began around 3650 BC and expanded greatly over several centuries, 
in large part through animal importation. A recent study compared strontium concentrations 
in sheep teeth from all phases of occupation at Bronocice (Pipes unpublished manuscript). 
Ihe study found that strontium concentrations varied slightly in sheep dental enamel 
3800-3650 BC. The overall similarity in values revealed that most of the animals were 
raised locally. From 3650 BC to 2700 BC, strontium values differed greatly among sheep 
dating to the same periods and from the same deposits, suggesting different points of origin. 
Based on the results it would appear that beginning around 3650 BC sheep were being 
pooled at Bronocice, a practice facilitated by the use of enclosures. By 2900 BC, economic 
practices at Bronocice reverted to a major focus on cattle rearing, though sheep continued 
to be pooled at the settlement. The settlement reduced in size and decreased in population. 
By the last phase of settlement, a social hierarchy is indicated by increasing variation in 
the size of house cellar pits. The construction of a livestock enclosure around 3650 BC 
corresponds with the probable introduction of wooly sheep and a greater emphasis on the 
importation of domesticated livestock. According to the Secondary Products Revolution 
(Sherratt 1997), wool production begins at the transition to the Bronze Age. Many parts 
of this theory are being challenged as being too simplistic (Greenfield 2013). For example, 
molecular studies have shown that dairying was practiced extensively in Europe throughout 
the Early Neolithic (Copley eż al. 2003; Craig et al. 2005; Spangenberg et al. 2006). We 
do not suggest that Bronocice was involved with large-scale wool production, but instead 
that intensified sheep rearing resulted in an incipient wool industry and that it was tied to 
making cloth (Pipes et al. 2014). 

During the earliest Funnel Beaker settlement, the amount of time available for more 
specialized tasks such as weaving may have been limited to the challenges of a frontier 
environment in which hard labour was required to clear and prepare land. By 3650 BC, 
changes are evident in land use and social differentiation within the settlement. A cemetery 
was established west of the settlement, which separated the living from the dead, unlike 
the earliest phase of occupation when the dead were buried among the living. A large 
animal enclosure was constructed between the cemetery and the settlement (Fig. 18.2). 
The period from 3650 BC to 3100 BC was relatively peaceful. Funnel Beaker hamlets were 
extensively distributed across the micro-region. Settlements were unfortified and reveal no 
archaeological signs of social conflict. Beginning around 3100 BC, Baden cultural influence 
appears at Bronocice while major changes are evident in the regional settlement system. 
During this phase, settlements initially were concentrated in the vicinity of Bronocice. 
Bronocice itself swelled in size and in population. However, by 2900 BC a fortification 
ditch was built around the settlement, which had shrunk in size and the population 
diminished by one-third. 

Signs of increasing social differentiation first appear around 3650 BC. They include 
increasing variability in the size of house cellars, differences in the range and concentration 
of household artefacts and faunal remains, and the appearance of specialists including lithic 
workshops and weavers. Household pits show increasing variability in size over time, a 
trend that continued through the end of the settlement (Table 18.1). There were also signs 
of ritualized behaviours involving animals and people. A number of animal burials dating 
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Fig. 18.2. Site plan indicating main areas of settlement for all phases, fortification ditches, and 
livestock enclosure. The fortification ditch in Area C was built by the Lublin-Volhynian people 
(3700-3650 BC) and the one in Area A was built sometime during Phase 6 (2900-2700 BC). The 
livestock enclosure was first built during either at of Phase 4 or the start of Phase 5 (c. 3200/3100 
BC). 


after 3100 BC appeared, as well as deposits containing a large number and frequency of 
bone types suggesting ritual behaviour. A mass burial dating after 3100 BC contained 
the remains of 17 non-Funnel Beaker individuals. While it remains unclear if they were 
put to death, their burial was elaborate. The bodies were carefully positioned in a circular 
pattern and with grave goods. Most of these individuals were found wearing necklaces, 
which strongly suggests they belonged to another cultural group as Funnel Beaker people 
at Bronocice did not have a cultural tradition of wearing jewellery. In fact, the only other 
jewellery recovered from over 600 pits was a bead associated with a human skull found at 
the bottom of a pit. It is likely these people were Baden (Pipes er al. 2010). 


Fibre and textile production artefacts 


The essential facts concerning the fibre and textile artefact assemblage from Bronocice are 
as follows. Spindle whorls and loom weights increased in frequency throughout the 1100 
years of settlement, but their depositional contexts were dissimilar (Table 18.2). Spindle 
whorls were found in a variety of depositional contexts including trash pits, household 
cellar and storage pits, burials, fortification ditches, and enclosure trenches. On the other 
hand, loom weights were mainly recovered from house cellars and storage pits. In one 
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Pit Phase 1 Phase 3 Phase 4 Phase 5 Phase 6 
volume 3800-3700 3650-3400 3400-3100 3100-2900 2900-2700 
W L W L W E Ww L W L 
«] mê — — 2 — 1 1 2 1 _ 
1-3 m? 3 2 2 7 4 15 4 5 2 
3-6 m? 3 — 2 2 6 4 18 11 8 7 
6-10 m? = 4 2 4 4 10 6 5 5 
10-15 m? — — I 2 4 1 5 3 1 1 
15-20 m? 2 1 1 2 
20-25 m? 1 1 
TOTAL 6 1 11 8 22 14 52 25 22 18 


Table 18.1. Number of household pits by cubic volume containing spindle whorls (W), loom weights 
(L), by phase. 


Phase | Date rangeBC | Spindle whorls Loom weights Total assemblage 
No. % No. % No. % 

1 3800-3700 9 82 1 9 11 100 

3 3650-3400 24 45 19 36 53 100 

4 3400-3100 80 45 78 45 175 100 

5 3100-2900 115 58 57 30 199 100 

6 2900-2700 75 45 86 51 168 100 


Table 18.2. Relative frequencies of fibre and textile production artifacts by phase recovered from all 
depositional contexts. 


instance, a large concentration of loom weights and spindle whorls were discovered inside 
a collapsed daub hut (Fig. 18.3). The artefacts used for comparative purposes in this article 
were restricted to undisturbed deposits originating from household pits, storage pits, and 
the collapsed daub structure. The artefacts were found near or at the bottom of pits at 
varying depths, but generally at depths greater than 70 cm. Their depositional contexts 
signal the end of their use life, as well as potentially the end use of the houses within which 
they were located. 

Most spindle whorls and loom weights were undecorated, a common pattern seen at 
Funnel Beaker sites in south-eastern Poland. Bronocice, like other large Funnel Beaker sites 
such as Gródek Nadbuzny, Ksiaznice Wielkie, and Cmielöw, had a small but persistent 
number of decorated specimens from deposits dating throughout its settlement (Burchard 
and Eker 1964; Chmielewski 2009; Florek and Tadeusz 2008; Kowalczyk 1970; Kulczycka- 
Leciejewiczowa 2000; 2002; Podkowinska and Rauhut 1960). It should be noted that 
Funnel Beaker sites located nearer to the Carpathian Mountains have greater frequencies 
of decorated specimens (Chmielewski 2009; Neustupny and Neustupny 1961). 

Spindle whorls were divided into two basic categories based on shape and symmetry or 
asymmetry. Both types often occurred together in the same pits, so there does not appear 
to be a temporal significance to that pattern. The most common form throughout all 
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Fig. 18.3. Collapsed daub 
structure identified as a 
weavers workshop containing 
38 loom weights and 7 
spindle whorls, Phase 4. 


Phase | Date range BC Total pits Pits with whorls Pits with weights 
No. % No. % No. % 

1 3800-3700 15 100 6 40 1 7 

3 3650-3400 25 100 11 44 8 32 

4 3400-3100 50 100 22 44 14 28 

5 3100-2900 95 100 52 55 25 26 

6 2900-2700 35 100 22 63 18 51 


Table 18.3. Comparison of the total number of household pits by phase to the number and relative 
frequencies of those containing spindle whorls and loom weights. 


phases was an elevated angular form. There was no evidence to suggest that whorls were 
produced in moulds as many of them were crudely made and imperfect. Whorls ranged 
considerably in thickness and diameter though diameters generally fell within the range 
of 40-59 mm, suggesting a shared concept of ideal size. Smaller diameter whorls tended 
to be more bulbous while larger diameter whorls tended to be flatter. There were five 
basic types of decorative elements on spindle whorls: dots, dashed rays, petals, lines, and 
notches. Decorations were rare and often appeared randomly applied on the spindle whorl 
body. On occasion, decorated whorls and loom weights sharing the same motif were found 
within the same pit, indicating matched sets. Thirteen percent of the spindle whorls were 
decorated, some of which are illustrated in Figure 18.4. The range of decorations found 
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Fig. 18.4. Top left are the most common spindle whorl forms, generally undecorated, while all other 
illustrated decorated specimens were rare at Bronocice. Specimens of similar shapes and decorative 
treatments were observed in assemblages from Gródek Nadbuzny, Książnice Wielkie, and Ćmielów 
(Chmielewski 2009, 280—300). 


within the assemblage was similar to those spindle whorls found at other sites such as 
Gródek Nadbużny, Ćmielów, Książnice Wielkie, Mozgawa and some Cucuteni-Tripolye 
sites (Burchard and Eker 1964; Chmielewski 2009; Florek and Wisńiewski 2008; Kowalczyk 
1962; Podkowińska and Rauhut 1960). It is likely that some of the variation in size and 
form was functional and dependent on the type of fibre spun, such as linen or wool (Keith 
1998; Märtensson eż al. 2006). However, variations in the form and body treatment of 
whorls found in the same pit reflect the hands of different makers and may be signs of 
individual ownership. 

The shape, weight, and size of loom weights were partly functional in nature depending 
on the fibre being woven (Märtensson eż al. 2007; 2009). Like spindle whorls, their 
dimensions varied. Several distinct types of loom weights were identified, some of which 
are illustrated in Figure 18.5. Oblong or oval-shaped loom weights were the dominant 
form during all periods of occupation. This is the most commonly seen shape on Funnel 
Beaker sites. They varied in thickness and length, and edge treatment. Disk-shaped loom 
weights were rare during the earlier phases of occupation, but increased by Phase 6. Most 
of these came from a single pit. Disk and oval weights were generally smaller during the 
earlier phases while more variable in size during later phases. Other types of loom weights 
present in smaller numbers included two-hole disks, donut, spool, bow-shaped weights, 
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Fig. 18.5. Top row are the most common loom weights forms, generally undecorated, all other 
illustrated decorated specimens were rare at Bronocice. Specimens of similar shape andlor decorative 
treatment were found in assemblages from Książnice Wielkie, Gródek Nadbużny, Ćmielów and 
Żawarżza (Chmielewski 2009, 310, Kulczycka-Leciejewiczowa 2002, 38, Podkowińska and 
Rauhut 1960). 


and so called ‘mini axes’. There were two mini axe-shaped weights similar to examples 
found at Zawarża, Gródek Nadbużny, and Książnice Wielkie in form though not in size 
(Kulczycka-Leciejewiczowa 2002; Burchard and Eker 1964; Gumiński 1989). Some pits 
contained sets of loom weights similar in size and shape, and appeared to have been made 
by the same hand. The majority of loom weights were undecorated, but there were 14 
with some type of decoration. Decorative elements were similar to those found on spindle 
whorls including random dots, aligned dots, radiating lines, petals, and finger impressions. 
Some loom weights were more skillfully made than others, indicating they were not 
made in moulds nor mass produced by a specialist, but instead made by individuals. Pits 
containing variable forms and body treatments may suggest multiple weavers within the 
same household. 


Linking fibre and textile artefacts with household pits 


In this article household pits are used to represent households and archaeological deposits, 
and are indicative of individual and group activities within the structures. People who live 
in houses are bound together through shared experiences, common interests, and social and 
economic relationships. The value of identifying the ‘household’ unit in archaeology cannot 
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be overstated. Conceptually, it allows archaeologists to use this construction to talk about 
production and labour in prehistory (Bogaard 2004; Bogucki 1988; 1993; Dalton 1967; 
Flannery 1972; 2002; Kuijt er al. 2011; Schneider 1974; Tringham 1991). Pit chronology 
is based on stylistic variations in form, decorations on pottery, and radiocarbon dating. 
It is an analytical convenience to assume that the proximity of household pits links them 
together in time. The distribution and depositional contexts of spindle whorls and loom 
weights provided a means for discussing where thread and cloth were made, for identifying 
households involved in cloth production, and for observing changes over time. 

Spatial variations in artefact distributions were apparent at Bronocice. During Phase 1 
(3800—3700 BC), the settlement occupied a small area and its population was estimated 
at approximately 50 people (Kruk er al. 1996.). There were 15 household pits, six of 
which yielded fibre and textile production artefacts. Most household pits measured 1—3 
m’, though two were larger in size. These did not yield any fibre or textile related artefacts. 
The distribution of spindle whorls in six household pits indicates that multiple households 
were engaged in fibre production, while the presence of a single loom weight shows that 
weaving was a rare and specialized skill. The small number of fibre and textile production 
artefacts indicates that cloth production was not a significant economic activity in the 
community. In between Phases 1 and 3, there was a short occupation by Lublin-Volhynian 
people. They were present for one or two generations. 

By Phase 3 (3650-3400 BC), the settlement was re-established in the south-east part of 
the site. The settlement increased in size to 8 ha, and the population rose to approximately 
190 people. Household pits were found primarily found in Area A. Increasing variability 
in the size of household pits marks the presence of social differentiation. Fibre and textile 
production artefacts were recovered from 14 household pits of varying sizes. Eleven 
household pits contained spindle whorls while loom weights were found in only eight 
household pits (Table 18.1). The largest concentrations of loom weights were found in 
three non-structural pits, which might indicate they functioned as storage pits. However, 
they were not located in close proximity to any household pits, and thus actually represent 
refuse pits. This is the only evidence that loom weights were discarded as opposed to stored. 
Perhaps the weavers died or left the settlement. Some pits had more than one type of loom 
weight. For example, two pits had disc and oval-shaped weights, one disc-shaped weight 
had two holes rather than one, while yet another pit had a ‘mini axe’. Gumiriski (1989) 
recovered several of these at Gródek Nadbuzny and suggested that they were ritual objects, 
though we believe it more likely that they were loom weights. Decorated oval loom weights 
appeared in two pits within Unit A1, though their designs differed. 

By Phase 4 (3400—3100 BC), the settlement expanded to 21 ha and the population is 
estimated to have been approximately 500 people. Most household pits were concentrated 
in Units Al and B1. The volume and range of household pit sizes again increased. Spindle 
whorls were recovered from 26 household pits. Loom weights were recovered from 14 
household pits and a collapsed daub structure. The daub structure contained 38 loom 
weights, representing over half of the specimens for this phase. Most were oval-shaped, three 
of which were decorated. Some pits contained a range of different types of looms weights. 
For example, Pit 5-B5 yielded spool, disc, oval and bow-shaped loom weights. One burial 
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pit, Pit 102-Al, contained a loom weight found in association with the skeleton of an older 
woman buried face down. At Bronocice, Funnel Beaker people were typically buried on 
the back in an extended position and without grave goods, a pattern seen at many other 
Funnel Beaker cemeteries (Kadrow 2011). This woman was treated differently, both in 
the placement of her body and in the inclusion of a loom weight and spindle whorl. The 
inclusion of grave goods suggests she was a non-local woman, while the types of artefacts 
she was buried with indicate she may have been a weaver. During Phase 4, household pits 
with loom weights were concentrated in Area A. 

By Phase 5 (3100-2900 BC), the settlement reached its greatest extant measuring 
approximately 26 ha and its largest population density of over 600 people. Cultural remains 
were found across the entire site, though household pits were concentrated in Areas A and 
B. By this phase, there is a well-defined hierarchy of pit sizes indicating increasing social 
ranking within the community (Table 18.1). In Phase 5, most household pits ranged in 
size from 1-6 m?. More than half of the household pits yielded spinning whorls and one- 
quarter yielded loom weights. There was great variability in spindle whorl forms. Decorated 
whorls were found in six household pits, none of which share the same decorative elements 
or forms. While most loom weights were oval-shaped, there were several unusual shapes as 
well including donut, bow, disc, and ‘mini axe’ shapes. All of these came from medium-sized 
household pits ranging 5-8.5 m? in volume. Another possible sign of looms was found 
during the excavation in Unit B1, which revealed a series of post-moulds and two sets of 
double post-moulds that suggested the presence of looms. During both Phases 5 and 6, 
household pits containing loom weights were situated near the two sets of post-moulds. 
While it is not possible to attribute the features to either phase, the data might suggest a 
long-term use of the same area by weavers. Household pits containing loom weights were 
spread over a wide area, though most were concentrated in Area B1. 

During Phase 6, the settlement shrank in size to about 17 ha and declined in population 
to about 400 people. The local environment was degraded from overgrazing. Sheep rearing 
declined while cattle continued to gain in economic importance (Milisauskas et al. 2011). 
Many areas across Europe experienced the same phenomenon, which eventually led to the 
creation of large open parklands (Redman 1999). Household pits continued to increase 
in size and frequency. The largest of these, Pit 11-A2, measured over 25 m? in volume. 
Three more very large household pits were present, though they were distributed at a 
fair distance from each other (Fig. 18.2). It is not possible to determine if some or all of 
these household pits were contemporaneous, but their sizes suggest the presence of large 
extended households. Spindle whorls were recovered from 22 house pits of varying sizes 
(Table 18.3). Most of the pits yielded one or two spindle whorls, though on occasions 
greater concentrations were found. For example, Pits 39-B1 had 19 spindle whorls. There 
was great variability in the form of spindle whorls. Six pits contained decorated spindle 
whorls. Loom weights were recovered from 18 household pits and two storage pits. Most 
household pits with loom weights were concentrated in Area B. These pits yielded fairly 
large numbers of loom weights, including 23 weights in Pit 12-B5 and 12 weights in Pit 
8-B2. Most loom weights continued to be oval-shaped, though in some they were disk 
shaped. Two were decorated with a random pattern of finger impressions, and another 
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was decorated with dotted rays. A few pits contained different kinds of loom weights. For 
example, 20-B5 had both oval and disc-shaped wieghts, and Pit 5-B8 had a disc-shaped 
weight. During Phase 6 textile production intensified, and the percentage of households 
engaged in making thread and cloth was greater than any other phase. By Phase 6, even 
though the population had declined, the relative percentage of households engaged in 
spinning and weaving was proportionally greater. 

A number of trends were observed based on changes in depositional patterns. First, 
the number of household cellars yielding spindle whorls remained greater than those with 
loom weights throughout the settlements history. This was not a surprise since weaving 
requires large quantities of spun fibres for cloth production. The increased numbers of 
spindle whorls over time were found in a wider range of depositional contexts, suggesting 
that spinning was an activity undertaken in many social contexts not limited to the house. 
Ethnographic and historic records from the Bronze Age forward show that spinning in 
Europe and south-west Asia was done in a wide variety of locations including the home, 
fields, and other casual social settings (Barber 1994). 

Second, loom weights were nearly always found in household pits and in undisturbed 
contexts. There were far fewer household pits with loom weights in comparison with spindle 
whorls. This depositional pattern is different from that of spindle whorls. It may be that 
they were not disposed of, but instead left where they were last used or stored. Because this 
depositional pattern was consistent throughout the 1100 years of settlement, the presence 
of loom weights within household pits is thought to mark the presence of looms within 
houses. Why were there more households spinning thread than with looms? Part of the 
answer may be due to a poor or inadequate supply of thread. It may also be that other 
members of the community were involved with other activities, or that other households 
did not have a skilled weaver in residence. The complexities involved in spinning and 
weaving differ considerably. Processing bast materials and wool in preparation for spinning 
required extensive knowledge and preparation involving time and labour, but these task 
fall outside the focus of this article and will not be discussed (however, see Barber 1991). 
Spinning involves spinning the spindle and whorl while pulling and twisting fibres to 
form thread. The technology is simple and the requisite skill quickly acquired. Weaving is 
more technologically complex as is the skill and knowledge required. There are many steps 
involved in preparing the loom and in weaving the cloth. Unlike spinning which can be 
mastered quickly, weaving is acquired over an extended period of time and must be taught. 
Knowledge is power, and it is one way in which power and rank can be achieved. In later 
times, many specialized crafts were controlled by guilds for this very reason. 

Third, the household was the most common setting for textile production throughout 
all phases of the settlement. However, a small daub structure dating to Phase 4 contained 
large numbers of whorls and weights (n=38), supporting its identification as a weaver's hut. 
This is the only clear example of a specialist identified at the site. However, the growing 
numbers of households engaged in weaving, as suggested by loom weight concentrations 
inside houses, may indicate a broadening use of different fibre types and a consequent 
increase in the availability of thread throughout most the year. Intensified sheep rearing 
may reflect the beginnings of wool production at Bronocice. Before that time, flax and 
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other sources of bast fibres were available only seasonally, e.g. in the fall after the flax crop 
was harvested. On the other hand, wool was harvested during the moult in the spring. 
The end result would be the availability of bast and wool thread and yarn, extending fibre 
and textile production throughout the year. 

Finally, for most of its existence the settlement expanded in size and the population grew 
and the number of household pits containing loom weights rose (Table 18.3). However, 
around 2900 BC the settlement reduced greatly in size and the population decreased. 
Nonetheless, the number of households with looms remained high, indicating that the 
value of cloth production did not diminish. 


Who were the weavers? 


Loom weights found in household pits are taken to represent looms in houses. Where 
there were looms there were weavers, but whether they were women or men is uncertain. 
However, we believe women were responsible for spinning and weaving. The only direct 
piece of evidence is a loom weight and spindle whorl found in the burial of a woman 
from Phase 4. Funnel Beaker culture did not place a great emphasis on burial goods. At 
Bronocice, male and females were placed in an extended supine position, with virtually 
no signs of elaboration. They did not connect the dead with the tools of the living (Pipes 
et al. 2010). 

Some understanding of gender differences may be gained by looking at data from 
earlier and later cultures. Funnel Beaker culture was preceded by the Lengyel culture. A 
recent study (Lorkiewicz 2011) was conducted on dental specimens obtained from male 
and female Lengyel burials at Brześć Kujawski dating 4600-4000 BC, focusing on non- 
alimentary tooth use, periapical lesions, and tooth loss before death. The results showed 
that non-alimentary dental modifications were present in 47% of females as compared to 
27.5% of males. Much of the dental modification seen in women’s incisors was attributed 
to working with thread or yarn and to weaving. High definition photographs show linear 
grooves across the occlusal surface of the incisors (Lorkiewicz 2011). 

Genetic studies done on Early Neolithic and Bronze Age burials revealed genetic 
relatedness among individuals, and is interpreted as evidence for the existence of nuclear 
families (Bentley 2012; Haak et al. 2008). For example, genetic and isotope data obtained 
from the Linearbandkeramik burials found at the sites of Vaihingen, Dillingen, and Flomborn 
(Bentley 2012; Bentley et al. 2002) and Corded Ware burials at Elau, all located in Germany, 
indicated exogamous marriage and patrilocal residence patterns (Haak eż al. 2008). These 
studies found that women were outsiders to the area, while men were local. 

There are also socioeconomic reasons that point to women as weavers. Sociopolitical 
structures are linked to subsistence and settlement practices. Hunter-gatherers tend to 
be egalitarian, while horticultural societies are typically matrilineal and/or matrilocal. Of 
greater relevance to Funnel Beaker culture is that subsistence-based societies, in which a 
variety of livestock are raised, tend to be patrilineal in social structure. Ethnographic data 
show that in African subsistence-based societies, men tend to manage larger animals such as 
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cattle and horses, while women and children tend to smaller ruminants (Jaitner et al. 2001; 
Mace 1993; Sinn et al. 1999). In these societies female marriage partners are chosen from 
outside communities, while residence pattern is patrilocal. Livestock management strategies 
in Funnel Beaker society were based on mixed husbandry practices that included cattle, 
pig, and sheep herding (Bogaard 2004; Bogucki 1988; Glass 1991; Gregg 1988; Kulczycka- 
Leciejewiczowa 2000; Makowicz-Poliszot 2007; Marciniak 2005; Midgley 1992). 

Indirect evidence tying women to weaving and spinning may be potentially found 
in the physical appearance of spindle whorls and loom weights, both undecorated and 
decorated, and their depositional contexts. While these artefacts are mostly undecorated 
at Funnel Beaker sites, there are sometimes small numbers of decorated specimens as 
well (Burchard and Eker 1964; Florek and Wisniewski 2008; Kulczycka-Leciejewiczowa 
2002). Though small in number, similar decorative styles are seen across multiple sites in 
the region. In a society practicing exogamy and patrilocality, newly married women bring 
some belongings to their new home. The consistent variability observed in the shape, form, 
size, and decorative treatment of spindle whorls and loom weights found in household pits 
may reflect unrelated women living in the same house. 


Conclusions 


The fibre and textile artefacts from Bronocice are best considered at the household level, 
within the long temporal span of the settlement's existence. Bronze Age societies valued 
cloth, invested greatly in its production, and traded for it. How that began remains is 
unclear. Do the data from Bronocice show the development of cloth as a trade commodity in 
the Neolithic? During its 1 100-year existence, Bronocice changed from a minor settlement 
to an established, prominent village. Economic and subsistence practices expanded from 
mainly farming and livestock herding to involvement in a long-distance trade network that 
lasted throughout its occupation. Beginning around 3650 BC, fibre and textile production 
artefacts become increasingly evident in a growing number of household deposits, and 
include typical Funnel Beaker specimens and a few atypical examples, possibly reflecting 
other cultures. Other large sites such Ksiaznice Wielkie, Gródek Nadbuzny and Cmielów 
follow similar developmental histories, beginning as small Funnel Beaker communities 
and growing in size and social complexity. Exotic lithic materials reveal their involvement 
in long-distance trade networks. All of these sites yielded large fibre and textile artifact 
assemblages that share many of the attributes seen at Bronocice (Figs 18.4 and 18.5). This 
indicates that some type of connection existed between households from these communities 
that in some way involved fibre and cloth production. While it cannot be conclusively 
demonstrated that the artefacts were owned and used by women, there are circumstantial 
data that support this conclusion including genetic data and dental impressions from other 
Neolithic cultures, ethnographic studies, and one burial from Bronocice. Perhaps marriage 
served to bind trading partners cross-culturally. 

We readily admit the difficulty of attaching discussions of gender to specific Neolithic 
deposits and materials. Archaeologists do not want to impose modern beliefs on their data, 
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but without establishing some basis for commonality between ourselves and the past, we 
are uncertain how to proceed in identifying male or female spinsters. We use the word 
‘spinster’ deliberately to illustrate this very point. The word’s mid-fourteenth century origins 
literally translate to a female spinner of thread, though it took on different connotations 
much later. While we do not intend to imply those individuals involved in wool production 
at Bronocice were spinsters in the modern sense, we must acknowledge that we have 400 
years of tradition, 200 years of cultural observation, and thousands of years of histories, 
personal letters, poems, stories, and graphical representation from Europe which suggest this 
association between women and wool production. While it is true that specialized social 
groupings have existed at many points in the past, we are concerned with the tendency to 
dismiss consistently strong patterns in human behavior in favor of elevating the exceptions. 
Such an approach, we believe, masks the particular cultural and historic circumstances in 
which people created different identities behind contemporary politics. 
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19. NEOLITHIC VERSUS BRONZE AGE 
SOCIAL FORMATIONS: 
A POLITICAL ECONOMY APPROACH 


Kristian Kristiansen and Timothy Earle 


Background to the problem 


What are the major qualitative differences — if any — between more complex Neolithic 
societies, such as tell settlements, and mature Bronze Age societies? While a general 
consensus exists among researchers that Bronze Age societies were differentiated in terms of 
hierarchy and complexity distinctly from Neolithic societies, recently some have questioned 
if these differences are simply of degree rather than of kind. 

In the recently published two volume conference proceedings: Beyond Elites. Alternatives 
to Hierarchical Systems in Modelling Social Formations (Kienlin and Zimmerman 2012) 
Tobias Kienlin (hereafter TB) criticizes the prevailing model of the Bronze Age as being 
qualitatively different from and more complex than the Neolithic, as stated by Kristiansen 
and Larsson (2005; Kristiansen) and Earle (Earle 2002 and 2004). One of us responded 
to similar critiques of the Early Bronze Age as being a ranked chiefdom society in the 
very same volume by invitation from TB (Kristiansen 2012); however, the new article is 
an extensive comparison of tell-societies from the Neolithic and Middle Bronze Age in 
the Carpathians, which concludes that there are more similarities than differences, and 
henceforth the Bronze Age tell-societies should not be considered as qualitatively different 
or much more complex than Neolithic tell-societies (Kienlin 2012). As the article raises 
theoretical as well as methodological issues, which if accepted would fundamentally change 
our understanding of Bronze Age societies, and European later prehistory, we wish to address 
firstly the theoretical issues at stake and secondly the methodological and interpretative 
issues. We also wish to stress that we welcome such discussions, as they force us to address 
critically assumptions about the nature of prehistoric societies through comparative analysis. 
Comparative analyses are at the heart of our research, essential to understand how societies 
change and what conditions affected the similarities and differences in social organization 
that we observe both archaeologically and historically. 

Comparative analyses, however, put certain theoretical and methodological demand 
on practitioners. For comparative reasons, data should as far as possible be analysed by 
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employing consistent methodologies and a consistent theoretical framework; otherwise 
comparisons tend to become subjective statements about archaeological data, rather than 
a systematic analysis of well-defined social and cultural parameters. Comparison can be 
accomplished at three levels. First it is done most easily within a micro-region with a 
representative archaeological database; here the comparison is typically across time, although 
important differences can be seen within a region. This is illustrated by our on-going 
research in the Benta Valley along a small tributary of the Danube in Hungary (Earle and 
Kolb 2010). When working within such micro-regions, tight archaeological transparency is 
often possible between data and interpretations. Second, within a macro-region such as the 
Carpathian Basin or Scandinavia, the historical trajectories of a number of micro-regions 
can be compared to look at such topics as differences resulting from contrasting articulations 
with major environmental differences in soil fertility, seasonal temperatures, and regional 
political economies (for example, Kristiansen 1978). Such analyses of larger geographical 
regions has less specific transparency because of problems of data standardization, but offers 
better statistical and quantitative support due to the larger databases employed. Third, 
the archaeological sequences and historical records of social development can be analysed 
from historically independent regions in order to highlight how structural similarities and 
contrast in social organisation may arise when societies are confronted with similar or 
different problems. An example is our Organizing Bronze Age Societies (Earle and Kristiansen 
2010) project to compare the cultural sequences and political developments in Scandinavia, 
Hungary, and Sicily. Or even the comparison of independent world cases help understand 
macro-patterns of social and political variability in the past, as demonstrated by Timothy 
Earle in his books How Chiefs come to Power (1997) and Bronze Age Economics (2002). 
Another example, closer to TB’s discussion of tells, is the cross-cultural comparison of 
fortifications and enclosures by Parkinson and Duffy (2007). 

Each set of comparative strategies face different theoretical and methodological problems 
of interpretation, which is often not recognized by reviewers. Thus, TB seems to believe 
that Anthony Harding’s interpretation of European Bronze Age Societies (Harding 2000) 
is more ‘convincing’ than that of Kristiansen and Larsson (2005), because it is based upon 
interpretations of specific local data, which is used to support reconstructions of local 
histories that are only loosely connected by metal exchange. In opposition, Kristiansen and 
Larsson’s narrative is deemed less plausible, because it is based upon evidence of spatial 
large-scale phenomena, such as alliances and trading networks (Kienlin 2012, 252-3). It is 
not recognized that the database behind these phenomena is statistically and quantitatively 
more representative than a scattering of evidence from many local settlements, and it is 
not recognized that interpretations are carried out systematically in line with an explicit 
theoretical and methodological strategy (Kristiansen and Larsson, figs 2, 3 and 7, and 
applied in chap. 5). Thus, the two books are constructed along different theoretical and 
methodological lines and with different interpretative perspectives. Despite the seriousness 
of his work and intensions, TB may lack a full understanding of the relationship between 
theory, method and data, which we now examine. 

The thesis of our chapter is simply stated. Despite considerable quantitative continuity 
between the Neolithic and Bronze Age of Europe, which we do not deny, dramatic changes 
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in the political economy resulted from developing prestige goods exchanges and commodity 
trade especially in metal that caused significant institutional (qualitative) restructuring to 
facilitate such regular trade. Using a comparative analysis, we can recognize that substantial 
variation existed both through time and across space in the Neolithic and Bronze Ages. 
Although sometimes creating an impression of similar organizational complexity, the reality 
was two sets of societies articulated to very different political economies and social formations, 
not least when taking into account the spatial dimensions of social organisation. 


The perception of the Neolithic and the Bronze Age 


First we question TB’s attempt in his introductory chapter to demonstrate that the 
perceptions of the Neolithic and Bronze are not grounded in a systematic comparison 
of archaeological data but rather in different theoretical traditions that have dominated 
alternatively the two prehistoric Ages. To support this view, he presents a selective reading 
of Neolithic and Bronze Age research paradigms. It is simply not correct to conclude that 
Bronze Age research is dominantly ‘political’, unconsciously stuck in old master narratives 
going back to Gordon Childe and that Neolithic research is dominantly ‘cultural’, deriving 
from recent post-processual research. One need only mention the work of David Fontijn 
(2004), Richard Bradley (2009) Richard Harisson (2004), or Marie Louise Stig Sorensen 
(1997 and 2004), on the cultural and ritual aspects of Bronze Age societies. For example, 
Kristiansen and Larsson’s (2005) The Rise of Bronze Age Society deals extensively with religion 
and is based upon a reinterpretation of the cultural value of travels and exoteric objects. 
With respect to ideological constructs Europe before History has a substantial chapter on 
our perceptions of Europe’s past and its influence on present paradigms (Kristiansen 1998, 
chap. 1.2). While post-processual theory admittedly has been more dominant in Neolithic 
than in Bronze Age research, this work relates mainly to a small group of British scholars. 
To review the ‘different’ research paradigms of the two periods as being responsible for 
the postulated ‘false’ dichotomy between the two periods is simply to miss the substantial 
comparative research carried out by many researchers. 

To exemplify, a regional analysis of the social evolution in south Scandinavia from 
the Neolithic into the Iron Age through a controlled comparison of representative data 
through time demonstrated that complex, territorial societies of chiefdom type were already 
present by the Neolithic Megalithic Culture, and they were later succeeded by a different 
kind of chiefdom societies in the Bronze Age based rather on international prestige goods 
exchange (Kristiansen 1982; 1984; 1998). In collaboration with Kristiansen from their 
joint Thy Archaeological Project, Earle (1997; 2002; 2004; Earle et a/. 1998) later explored 
these similarities and differences across the Neolithic-Bronze Age divide. In Europe Before 
History, comparisons were expanded to the larger geographical scale of Europe where 
interpretations was unified by a consistent theoretical framework, and Early Iron Age 
Societies were compared to Late Bronze Age societies (Kristiansen 1998; Kristiansen and 
Rowlands 1998). For central and eastern Europe, Andrew Sherratt carried out a lifelong 
series of interpretations of Neolithic, Copper Age and Bronze Age societies. His work 
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demonstrated successive qualitative changes in the region’s social organisation resulting 
from changing political economies, the so-called secondary products revolution, later 
amplified by extensive metal trade and specialisation (Sherratt 1997). In Germany, Svend 
Hansen and Johannes Müller have similarly provided substantial evidence for how social 
organisations changed from Neolithic to Bronze Age in several edited books (Hansen and 
Müller 2011; Hansen et al. 2010). 

In all fairness, mainstream Neolithic and Bronze Age research is not dominantly 
comparative, which may contribute to separate research traditions in ways that limit our 
understanding of long-term history. Therefore, those researchers who have committed 
themselves to comparative analysis across these time boundaries must be fully recognized. 
Their research provides a rather solid foundation for describing the Neolithic and the Bronze 
Age societies as quantitatively linked but having qualitatively different social formations. 
Although new evidence and interpretation will certainly challenge and improve the present 
understanding of societal change, new interpretations must be based on systematic data 
collection and comparisons across both time and space that are anchored in a well-defined 
theoretical framework. 

The two research traditions discussed by TB have in fact much more in common, because 
both are divided between interpretations that are grounded in local archaeological work of 
small-scale communities (historical approaches) and interpretations that are grounded in 
regional analyses of larger cultural and social formations (processual approaches). We need 
to recognition that multiple scales of analyses result in complementary interpretations of 
the past and of transformations across space and time. In both periods, the two traditions 
have led to different views of what constitutes the driving forces of change. It is not 
difficult to pinpoint representatives for the two camps working in each time period, and 
considerable overlap exists between the two traditions. It may well be that interpretations 
more complement than confront each other, as exemplified in our recent comparative work 
(Earle and Kristiansen 2010). 

Having thus constructed a false dichotomy between Neolithic and Bronze Age research 
paradigms and its effect upon interpretation, TB sets out to provide archaeological evidence 
for his interpretation that the two societies were essentially the same. For this purpose, 
he selects Neolithic and Bronze Age tells of Hungary, which by their very nature provide 
points of similarity, but also points of dissimilarity linked to contrasting political economies, 
as we argue. 


Neolithic and Bronze Age tells compared: the demand of consistent theoretical 
and methodological parameters 


To begin, we need to make our premises clear. Theory organizes data, even when the theory is 
not explicitly stated. It is not possible, as Kienlin does, to move from data to interpretations 
withouta theoretical framework and guidelines for analysis. Archaeological data do not speak 
for themselves, and, when the purpose is to test if Neolithic and Bronze Age tell societies 
were more similar than different, it is necessary to translate the archaeological evidence 
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into social and economic categories that makes such comparison possible and meaningful. 
Of course, we also must evaluate the quality of the archaeological evidence through source 
criticism, but such evaluation is only a first step in the comparative endeavour. 

TB provides a systematic description and critical evaluation of the evidence for the Neolithic 
(pp. 254-73) and Bronze Age (pp. 273-97). In each chapter we find first a chronological 
and culture-historical/distributional outline, followed by a presentation of the evidence 
organized along thematic lines: 1) tells and settlement system, 2) surrounding settlement, 
3) fortification, and 4) houses and life on the tell. Then follows a chapter on interpretation, 
divided along thematic lines, which, however, differs between Neolithic and Bronze Age 
tells. The critical discussion is in the latter, organized around four themes: 1) proto-urban 
settlement and the Mediterranean, 2) tradition, demarcation, monumentality and political 
predominance, 3) order, power and the organization of social space, 4) internal structure, 
crafts and functional differentiation, and finally 5) centrality and site-hierarchies. 

We need not go through this long and in many ways useful overview. What is striking is 
the complete absence of a discussion of the networks that connected the European Bronze 
Age world and their implication for the political economy. It is precisely here the big 
difference exists between the Neolithic and the Bronze Age, and which can only be partly 
grasped in a detailed local analysis as the one carried out by TB. A systematic comparison 
of socially constructed parameters that included trade and interaction would seem to have 
been necessary to provide a solid foundation for conclusions. Instead we find a comparison 
of the local organisation of tell settlements, and a critique of a proto-urban model we have 
never supported. The critical discussion remains purely one of how to evaluate archaeological 
facts, creating a subjective summary unrelated to relevant theory. By doing so everything 
can be questioned, but significance arise from how well a structured body of evidence 
account for one hypothesis/model rather than another. Such a structured evaluation is 
never carried out. Points of critique are not evaluated against each other according to a 
formulated counterhypothesis, except TB’s personal persuasion that we and other Bronze 
Age researchers over interpret evidence for complexity and international connections. That is 
of course always open to discussion, but within a consistent theoretical and methodological 
framework that does not exclude important evidence and thus misrepresent our position. 
Rather than present a series of corrections, however, we wish to go to the heart of the 
argument that separates our understanding from his. 

Our work and resulting understanding of the contrast between Neolithic and Bronze 
Age societies relies on a political economy approach that uses data collected systematically 
across both time and space. A political economy approach seeks to understand the 
linkage between the society's economy, power, and institutional structure as it unfolds 
both vertically (complexity) and horizontally (networks). In simple terms, this approach 
identifies the different horizontal and vertical social groups and their associations with 
contrasting interests. Fundamental is to understand the potential for different social 
segments to control in part the flows of resources that are used to support (finance) the 
political standing of different social segments. As we argue, this ability to control economic 
flows in both subsistence and wealth depended on the creation of social institutions with 
specific cultural formations most importantly involving property rights and the formation 
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of a new type of warrior aristocracy/institution to protect them. This approach is based on 
a Marxist analysis generalized to the new economic contexts of prehistory (see Friedman 
and Rowland 1977; Kristiansen 1998, chap. 3; Earle 2013). To this we add an analysis 
and interpretation of the social institutions that were new to the Bronze Age in order to 
secure long-distance trade and political stability, but also the potentially disruptive forces 
that may destroy such political networks. 


Scales of interaction. International Bronze Age networks of regular metal 
supply versus Neolithic regional networks of local supply and periodical 
prestige goods exchange 


We readily acknowledge that Neolithic tell societies may provide many points of similarity 
to Bronze Age tell societies, when they are considered in isolation as a listing of traits. We 
do not doubt that local populations during the Neolithic could be substantial; however, 
they were not embedded in regular networks of international metal supplies. It is only by 
the Bronze Age that population figures raises significantly over Neolithic ones and that 
settlements and open land become continuous. This difference has been well demonstrated 
in several recent studies (Miiller 2013; Rassman 2011, Abb. 4 and 5). As described by 
Andrew Sherratt (1997) Neolithic communities were linked by regional exchange in basic 
commodities such as flint, and periodically also inter-regional connections were established 
through migrations that might lead to technological transfer. Long-distance connections, 
however, were often short-lived (Miiller 2013; Chapman 2013). They were typically based 
on select prestige goods and these could encompass larger regions, following a traditional 
fall off-curve of exchange (Klassen et al. 2011: Abb. 7, 9 and 18) Thus Neolithic political 
economies were based almost exclusively, upon the exploitation and control of local resources. 
When more exotic goods were traded over larger regions, such as specific qualities of flint 
or stone objects, they show a characteristic fall-off pattern in abundance that contrasts to 
the Bronze Age trade (Sherratt 1997, fig. 4.4). Nowhere during the Neolithic and Copper 
Age do we find permanently organized, long-distance (‘international’) trade networks of 
the kind that provided all Bronze Age communities with metal and other wealth from a 
few source areas on a regular basis. This contrast has been most explicitly demonstrated 
by recent network analysis from Bulgaria (Merkyte and Albek 2012, figs 2 and 3). On the 
contrary, all Bronze Age communities were dependent on metal for their social identity, 
warrior weaponry, and basic subsistence economy from the Middle Bronze Age onwards. 
Across Europe and into Asia, copper and tin had to be provided on a regular basis from 
mines hundreds or even thousands of kilometres away. This international flow must then have 
been connected with reciprocal flows of exports that apparently included salt, cattle, wool/ 
textiles, amber and jet, and the list probably goes on to include skins of wild animals, slaves, 
horses, and other commodities. We therefore propose that the emergent political economy 
shifted towards a world system of trade, transforming the very institutional nature of society. 

Taking a political economy approach to the prehistory of the Carpathian Basin, we start 
with two reasonable expectations. First, according to the specific location in the Basin, 
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local social groups were articulated differently with the dominant political economy. We, 
therefore, expect a fundamental social and economic variability to be manifested during 
both periods. Second, as international trade in metal and other wealth items wraps up, 
the institutional character of society should be transformed fundamentally, although the 
specific structure of society of society will differ from place to place. 

The pattern of Bronze Age tells in the Hungarian basin documents this fundamental 
change from the Neolithic to the Bronze Age (Remenyi 2012; Szeverényi and Kulcar 2012; 
Uhner 2012). Rather than being concentrated in the lowland agricultural lands along the 
Tisza, as documented for the Neolithic, the primary distribution of tells line up as beads 
along the Danube. As illustrated by our intensive survey of settlement along the Benta 
Valley just south of Budapest, during the Neolithic and Copper Age, very few settlements 
and no tell were located during survey. In the Bronze Age, there is a rapid development 
of a major tell settlement and a secondary tell right above the Danube (Earle and Kolb 
2010). Along the Danube, settlements were thus formed in vacant or virtually vacant areas. 
Why? The locations along the Danube makes little sense for agriculture, because the river 
would have truncated access to half the circular catchment area available to a village that 
located centrally within its agricultural land; rather the tells and their associated settlements 
were placed where they could have dominated the movement of wealth along the main 
river route for international trade in the Bronze Age of Central Europe. Likewise, tells are 
grouped along the Carpathians foothills where they controlled the large-scale extraction and 
possibly trade in salt, perhaps also breeding of horses (Dietrich 2012). Yes, tells are found in 
both the Neolithic and Bronze Age periods and in both periods they almost surely linked 
groups to specific places that defined property rights. The contrasting locations between 
the two periods, however, show a distinctive shift in what is owned (or controlled) with a 
dramatic shift in the nature of the political economy and the structure of society. Ownership 
of agricultural land for staple finance would have been pre-eminent for the Neolithic in 
contrast to ownership of passage routes significant for the international trade in metal. 

The shift from the land-based exchange in the Neolithic to high-end international trade 
with boats along the rivers created clear bottlenecks that local populations controlled to 
extract metal goods as it moved through their territories overhanging the river (Earle 2013). 
The tell locations on the Danube allowed for a regular revenue source in foreign wealth, 
which would have transformed the political structure and identity in the society. In the 
Bronze Age cemeteries, only five percentage of the burials included bronze, and it appear 
to indicate a special class of individuals. In the metal hoards that appear at the same time, 
the concentrated wealth that they represented took on a critical defining characteristic for 
societys institutions. By adding weapons and horses to the cultural inventory, a warrior 
elite apparently arose as a dominant social segment. It is important to realize that we do 
not view such warriors as all powerful; the power of a chief is always contested locally by 
a heterarchical mix as seen, for example, by several sizeable, contemporaneous agrarian 
settlements in the Benta Valley (Earle and Kolb 2010). Recognizing that power would 
always have been contingent, the position of tells and the addition of status defining metal 
wealth and weapons demonstrate a fundamental institutional (qualitative) transformation 
in Bronze Age society from its predecessors in Hungary and beyond. 
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Further to the implications of regular long-distance trade in metal and other 
commodities 


The Bronze Age became a mobile world for the simple economic reason that copper and tin, 
or bronze in finished or semi-finished form, had to be distributed throughout the known 
world from a few source areas. Systematic commodity trade in copper and tin (Bartelheim 
and Stäuble 2009; Shennan 1993; Bell 2011) and in woollen textiles and salt (Monroe 
2009; Harding 2011; Harding and Kavruk 2010; Kern er al. 2009; Kowarik et al. 2012) 
formed the life blood of an international Bronze Age political economy that overlay and 
integrated the continuing staple economies of Europe and beyond. The control of copper 
and salt mines and the subsequent trade in these commodities had the same economic 
significance as the control of and trade in oil and gas resources has today. 

During the Bronze Age such trade was probably couched in political alliances where 
prestige goods played an important role in forging such relationships — whether in Barbarian 
Europe or in the Near East, as exemplified in the ‘Amarna diplomacy’ (Cohen and Westbrook 
2000). However, behind the political facade a commercial economy operated (Barjamovic 
et al. 2012; Larsen 1987; Lassen 2010), and we propose that this was also true in Europe 
albeit downscaled (Kristiansen and Larsson 2005; Hughes-Brock 2005). It is evidenced 
in increased mobility already from the Early Bronze Age (Linderholm 2008; Price er al. 
2004; Pokuta 2013). One pre-condition for the operation of this economic and political 
system that was based on a dialectic between staple and wealth finance (Earle 2002) was 
the rapid development of new maritime technologies during the late third and early second 
millennium BC, which for the first time allowed safe sea journeys over longer distances 
and provided larger ships that carried bulk cargoes across open waters (Kristiansen 2004; 
Needham 2009; Needham et al. 2013). These boats, however, could never have travelled 
safely without carrying warriors for their protection much (Ling 2012), as is illustrated by 
the analogous trade by the medieval Vikings. Likewise the chariot throughout Eurasia came 
to symbolize a new speedy transport for warfare that had long-term historical consequences 
in the breeding of horses for transport (Kelekna 2009). 

These technological revolutions expanded the potential for long-distance mobility and 
interaction on a systematic basis from the beginning of the Bronze Age, and by combining 
sea and land-based journeys new regions could suddenly be connected. The volume of trade 
expanded both scope of commodity transport and the demands for specialists to take care of 
travels — including shipbuilding and navigating at sea, and the construction of wagons and 
training of horses for land transport. New specialized social groups, with a new institutional 
framework to support them, emerged, and at the same time such specialists expanded the 
cognitive geographies of Bronze Age communities tenfold or more. The archaeological 
reconstruction of such a trade network linked by strategic marriages (Kristiansen and 
Larsson, fig. 107) demonstrates that specific groups with specific swords, such as octagonally 
hilted swords and flange hilted swords, were able to move and travel long-distance. This 
movement can now also be supported by strontium isotope analysis, such as Neckarsuhm, 
a male cemetery of mainly warriors, where one third were non-local, and thus probably 
had travelled to take service with a foreign chief (Wahl and Price 2013). 
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The regular connectivity between Bronze Age communities meant that knowledge about 
faraway places could be obtained and controlled. Craftsmen could have been enticed by 
local leaders to move across great distances, and traders became new specialists that provided 
knowledge and organisational skills to connect distant places and their goods. But also 
warriors became widely sought after as mercenaries in the east Mediterranean during the 
Late Bronze Age from the fifteenth century onwards, as is well attested in texts and on 
stelae, not least in Egypt (Morkot 2007). Such proposed movement of warriors explains 
how new sword types would spread rapidly from the Mediterranean to Scandinavia probably 
within a few years. Thus the combination of trade in metal and possibly in arms, as well as 
travelling traders and warrior groups and their attached specialists, created an interconnected 
‘globalized’ world without historical precedent. It is exemplified by the travellers on the 
sunken Ulu Burun shipwreck (Sherratt 2003; 2009). Although much trade on land and 
sea would pass through many local ports and chiefly residences (Tartaron 2013), their 
connectivity represented something new to the Bronze Age which also created shared values 
and an enlarged world-view (Ruiz-Galvez 2008; Ruiz-Galvez and Galan 2012). 


Comparative analysis concluded — what was new to the Bronze Age 
Regional economic division of labour 


Because the products every community needed or craved for were located in different regions 
— tin in Cornwall and Galicia, copper in a variety of places, amber in the Baltic, salt in 
the Alps and in the Carpathians — from at least the Middle Bronze Age onwards, an inter- 
regional/international trade system emerged to distribute these products in large enough 
quantities throughout the known world to satisfy local demands far away from source areas. 
Because some products such as amber and tin located in northern Europe were needed 
in the Mediterranean, these regions would soon profit from a competitive advantage, and 
became rich in metal and other imported products. For the first time we see the formation 
of a regional economic division of labour, which had heavy implications in the political 
economy and led to the formation of new social institutions and more complex and ranked 
societies. However, complexity and power took on new forms different from those in the 
palace societies and city-states in the Mediterranean that were able to control and tax a larger 
territory and could use writing to keep track of transactions (de-personalized control). 


Decentralized complexity 


This origin of power in the European Bronze Age was decentralized. Power resided in social 
networks that extended beyond the immediate local resource area, and was underwritten by 
personal bonds rather than written treaties and contracts. Participation in the metal trade and 
in other new forms of long-distance trade in wool/textiles and salt would have demanded 
the creation of political alliances linking polities together — sometimes in confederations 
— in order to protect traders and their products. Participation in such institutionalized 
networks (providing wealth finance) and the formation of institutionalized warrior groups 
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enabled local chiefs and centrally located tells to mobilize local resources (stable finance) 
by controlling the distribution of metal for both subsistence and prestige goods. 


New weapons and warrior institutions 


To protect trade, warriors were needed, and the Bronze Age witnessed the formation of 
a whole new set of weapons (swords, lances, protective body armour) that for the first 
time led to the formation of more permanent warrior groups, which among other things 
is evidenced by systematic use wear on swords (Kristiansen 1984; 2002; Harding 2007). 
These new weapons were much more deadly and efficient than anything preceding them, 
and the warriors also demanded regular training to master effective swordsmanship. In 
short the swords introduced a new institution of warrior elites that could be mobilized and 
hired as mercenaries when needed. This new panoply of weapons was to be in continued 
use until historical times, and it became an institution that could be mobilized by chiefly 
leaders, but which could also overthrow them. 


New means of transport and new open landscapes 


To mobilize participation in the trade put further demands on infrastructure: we saw how 
settlements were localized along important waterways, as in Hungary, or along important 
overland routes, as in Denmark (Holst and Rasmussen 2013). We also witness the formation 
of continuously open landscapes that allowed travels and transport to take place along 
structured tracks connecting settlements for hundreds of kilometres. In addition, we see 
the formation of a new maritime economy along the coastlines of Scandinavia with its own 
ritual language of rock art and cairns facing the sea (Kristiansen 2005; Ling 2008; 2012). 
Similar maritime economies arose along the Atlantic facade, and soon allowed maritime 
long-distance trade a new economic role (Needham 2009). 


External and internal sources of power from the Neolithic to the Bronze Age 


During the Neolithic we see complex societies or chiefdoms emerge, and in some areas 
holding large populations in tell like settlements. Their internal organisation was complex 
and based upon an organized and regulated use of the landscape and its resources, what we 
would term stable finance. Regional economic and cultural borders, however, confined the 
distribution of goods. There were initial attempts during the Copper Age to develop a metal 
based, international economy, which however failed. It would seem thus, that the Neolithic 
economy remained Neolithic precisely because it could not break out of its localized 
regional economies, and therefore in the long run became vulnerable to overpopulation 
and degradation of the local resource base, leading to collapse and migrations. During 
the Bronze Age an interregional metal economy developed that stimulated other forms 
of interregional trade and travels, thus allowing for more leeway in growth and decline 
as people moved between local and regional polities. Power resides primarily in the trade 
economy of decentralized political networks (wealth finance). Bronze Age societies were 
thus more vulnerable to external changes in production and demand of metal, and to 
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internal competition and warfare over the control of trade routes. This shift in the overall 
balance of the political economy and the origin of power from stable finance to wealth 
finance (with many degrees of variation) makes it justified to characterize the Neolithic 
and the Bronze Age in their mature form as world historical epochs with a fundamentally 
different outlook and world view. 


To conclude 


We welcome a discussion about the differences between the Neolithic and the Bronze Age, 
because it raises some fundamental theoretical and interpretive issues about the nature 
of later European prehistory. We have criticized TB’s analysis for its lack of organizing 
theoretical principles and for disregarding the economic role of interaction and long-distance 
trade. The inability by TB to see the difference between Neolithic and Bronze Age society 
reflects, we believe, a typological misconception of societies defined by a descriptive list 
of archaeological traits. What is critical is how those traits are organized (instituted) as 
political systems that structure social segments in particular power arrangements. Even 
more critical is to understand the geographical scale of the economy, and thus the balance 
between wealth and stable finance. This balance changed dramatically during the Bronze 
Age, which account for the qualitative differences that separated the two historical epochs, 
with correspondingly different world-views and power structures as a result. 
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20. THE IDEA OF THE ENEOLITHIC 


Stawomir Kadrow 


Since 1836, when Christian Jürgensen Thomsen published Ledetraad til Nordisk Oldkyndighed 
in Copenhagen, researchers have used the raw material based Three Age System as a basic 
criterion for archaeological periodization. The general sequence of the Stone, Bronze and 
Iron Ages remains unchallenged. This view persists despite the fact that the Bronze Age 
has a very regional character, whose occurrence is limited, with a few exceptions, to the 
Near East and Europe (see Hánsel 1998, 19). However, there is no consensus on the need 
to differentiate the Copper Age. 

Jan Lichardus, for example, considered cultures that used copper and stone tools side by 
side as belonging to the Copper Age (Lichardus 1991a). However, literally the best term to 
apply in this situation should be *Chalcolithic, as commonly used in French archaeology 
(the Greek word khalkos = copper, and the word /ithos = stone), not the Copper Age. Evžen 
Neustupny has maintained that the reliance on the presence of copper (‘Copper Age’) as 
a decisive attribute causes difficulty in characterizing some cultures from this period. He 
also indicated the difficulty in demonstrating the continued use of copper over time and 
across geographical areas. The postulated chronology was more local than the Bronze Age. 
Therefore, he suggested that in place of the Copper Age, it would be better to use the term 
‘Eneolithic and replace its distinctive reliance on raw materials (copper) with a complex 
of cultural, social and economic components. Of these, he identified the most important 
as the appearance of ploughing in agriculture (instead of slash-and-burn techniques), the 
replacement of large settlements by smaller ones, burial of the dead in cemeteries outside 
inhabited areas, and the significant strengthening of the role of men in communities 
(Neustupny 2008, 11). 

The term Copper Age is consistently used only in the archaeology of the Balkans and 
the Carpathian Basin (e.g. Bognar-Kutzian 1972; Lichardus 1991b). In the British Isles 
and Scandinavia, the time period corresponding to the Copper Age/Eneolithic is simply 
called the Neolithic, and in the archaeology of German-speaking countries and Poland it is 
called ‘the Middle Neolithic period’ (e.g. Wiślański 1979; 1979b; Jazdzewski 1981, 205-45; 
Kruk 2008). Eneolithic (e.g. Kaczanowska and Kozłowski 2005, 170-5) or Copper Age 
(e.g. Müller-Karpe 1974; Kaczanowska 2006, 7) are less commonly used. 
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On the other hand, the importance of multifaceted change is emphasized (often with a 
marked regional variability) across Central Europe (Rzepecki 2004, 148). At the beginning 
of the Eneolithic agriculture spread to areas outside the loess and chernozem. Contacts 
between farmers and hunter-gatherer groups increased, and flint mining and circulation 
expanded significantly. This period saw the beginning of copper exploitation and the 
development of salt mining (Kruk 2008, 11; see also Kaczanowska and Kozlowski 2005, 
151). Janusz Kruk and Sarunas Milisauskas referred to this period as the “rise of the 
Neolithic agricultural societies ...” (Kruk and Milisauskas 1999), while Andrew Sherratt 
called the revolutionary multifaceted economic changes that took place the Secondary 
Products Revolution (Sherratt 1981). 

In the village of Belovode in eastern Serbia, at a site of the Vinća culture dating from 
5500-4500 BC, traces of large scale copper smelting using raw material from Serbia and 
Bulgaria have been discovered recently. Temperatures of 1100° C were obtained by burning 
wood in pits dug in the ground. The copper produced here provided the material for fine 
jewellery and copper vessels known from various sites of this culture (Radivojević er al. 
2010). Individual artefacts made of this metal (dating from the mid-eighth millennium 
BC) were discovered long ago in the Near East (Kaczanowska and Kozłowski 2005, 150). 
Small copper ornaments also come from the early Neolithic Szarvas and Szakálhát cultures 
on the Great Hungarian Plain (Makkay 1995, 65). However, the excavations at Belovode 
in Serbia document the complete sequence of the oldest remains of copper metallurgical 
process in the world (Radivojevic et al. 2010). Nevertheless, such a discovery reminds us 
that evidence for production of copper artefacts and their use is not sufficient to affiliate 
the community to the Copper Age/Eneolithic. Phases A and B of the Vinéa culture are 
not yet identified with the discussed period. 

The oldest and most representative Copper Age/Eneolithic cultures are considered to 
be the Hamangia-Varna cultures, beginning with the third phase of the first-mentioned 
culture (Todorova 2002a, 46-49, fig. 33). This is dated from 4900 (Bojadziev 2002, 67-9) 
to 4400 BC (Higham er al. 2008, 109). The richest site for numbers of metal items is the 
eponymous cemetery at Varna (Ivanov 1975; 1988; 2000; Lichardus 1991c; Chapman 
et al. 2006), where 160 copper items and over 3000 gold artefacts (mostly small) with a 
total weight of more than 6 kg (Chapman er al. 2006, 159, 160) have been found. The 
Varna cemetery dates to 4600-4400 BC (Chapman er al. 2006, 165—70). In comparison, 
a much larger cemetery in Durankulak provided ‘only 142 gold items weighing 50.5 g 
(Dimitrov 2002, 147). Another site at which many gold artefacts have been found is in a 
hoard from Tiszaszólós, associated with the Polgár cultures (Makkay 1989). However, the 
combined weight of gold objects from this hoard and from all other Copper Age sites in 
the Carpathian Basin is less that the weight of gold from Varna (Makkay 1995, 71). 

The entire inventory of metal objects from graves of the Hamangia and Varna cultures 
can be identified, with a greater or lesser degree of probability, as symbolic in character 
(Fig. 20.1), not utilitarian. Similar symbolic functions have been ascribed to a number 
of artefacts made from other raw materials, including for instance long flint blades or 
Spondylus shell ornaments (Chapman er al. 2006, 160). Moreover, ritual meaning has also 
been attributed to quite a number of animal sacrifices discovered in human graves (Voinea 
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Fig. 20.1. A richly furnished male 
burial at the cemetery of Varna 
(drawing by J. Ożóg). 


2010). In addition, it is worth mentioning the separation of burial places (cemeteries) 
from settlements, the appearance of stone architecture and the intensification of long-range 
exchange (Kadrow 2011b, 107). 

Many archaeologists believe that the cemeteries of the Hamangia-Varna cultural cycle, 
particularly the Varna cemetery, show major internal diversity within the communities of the 
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area. This diversity is considered to be the consequence of an invasion by a population from 
the steppe (Lichardus 1991b; Ivanov 2000), the struggle for control over the circulation 
of objects of symbolic importance (Chapman er al. 2006), the spontaneous generation of 
a knight-warrior ethos (Kadrow 2011a; 2011b) or other reasons (Biehl, Marciniak 2000; 
Voinea 2010). It seems that these interpretations are partly complementary, and in some 
respects they are competitive. 

However, the possibility for the existence of stable forms of intensified internal 
differentiation in these communities is sometimes denied (Kienlin 2008a, 79-82; 2008b, 
506-8), while advocating the thesis of family-tribal mechanisms for the emergence of 
a number of symbolic objects (Kienlin 2008a, 82-9; 2008b, 508-13). In denying the 
possibility for Early Neolithic social stratification, the settlement archaeology and metallurgy 
of later Polgär cultures and the Central European Eneolithic were used in support of this 
thesis (Kienlin 2008b, 514-31). Thus, it wrongly equated the socio-cultural status of the 
unique sequence of the Hamangia-Varna cultures with various cultural groups in Central 
Europe, where the only common denominator was a relatively well-developed copper 
metallurgy. 

On the Atlantic coast of south-west Brittany by the Gulf of Morbihan, in the middle 
of the fifth millennium BC burial complexes and deposits with numerous remains appear 
representing the above-mentioned category of symbolic objects. In this case these are mainly 
jadeite axes, including one grave containing more than 100 pieces of axes. Variscite beads 
are also recorded. Jadeite was imported from the Italian Alps and Liguria and variscite from 
north-west Spain (Klassen er al. 2011, 15). It is interesting that there were no metal items 
(copper or gold). The high symbolic value attached to jadeite is indicated by its frequent 
co-occurrence with the oldest bronze items in burials of the first two royal dynasties of Uruk 
in Mesopotamia from the middle of the third millennium BC (see Pernicka 1998). 

Richly furnished individual burials of men in stone chambers were covered with large 
stone-earthen round, trapezoid or rectangular mounds, which could measure up to 15 m in 
height. The largest tomb of this kind in the grave of Saint Michel dating to 4684-4380 BC 
(Tucson AA 42784, 5665+65 BP). These graves and tombs, including numerous menhirs 
and stelae with markings belong to the Castellic culture, the local, coastal facies of the 
Cerny, the Neolithic culture in the region (Klassen et al. 2011, 14, 15). Some researchers 
argue that the large tombs with richly furnished graves and the cult centres in the form of 
stone rows at Carnac indicate the possible existence of ‘kingdoms’ at that time, ruled by 
priests, as in the case of some Polynesian islands in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
(Klassen et al. 2011, 16). 

Ihe cycle of the Hamangia-Varna cultures developed from the local Mesolithic 
background with the influence of the Neolithic cultures of Kodźadermen-Gumelnita- 
Karanovo VI (Todorova 2003). The Castellic culture also developed from the Mesolithic 
Teviecien culture, which was intensely exploiting the Atlantic coast (such as Dupont 
and Marchand 2008). In addition, its origins were probably partially influenced by the 
neighbouring, older but already fully developed Neolithic culture of Villeneuve-Saint- 
Germain and the contemporaneous Cerny culture (Klassen er al. 2011, 13). Despite the 
considerable distance and many obvious differences between the two cultural phenomena 
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(e. Hamangia-Varna and Castellic), the communities behind these concepts must have 
been linked by active contacts as evidenced by surprisingly similar depictions of cattle on 
the gold badges from grave No. 36 in Varna and on stones in many megalithic tombs in 
the Gulf of Morbihan in Brittany (Klassen 2004, 265, fig. 141; Kienlin 2008a, 81, fig. 3). 
Other findings from the Atlantic coast of France prove the relationships of these areas with 
the Carpathian Basin and northern Anatolia (e.g., rhomb-shaped, anthropomorphic gold 
badges from Pauihlac and Moigrad and Ercsi — see Klassen 2004, 266, fig. 142; Lichter 
2008, 198-201, fig. 6: 6), or the area of modern Bulgaria (e.g. circular hematite pendants, 
found in Renongar in Brittany and corresponding to gold pendants from Chotnica in 
Bulgaria — see Klassen 2004, 267, fig. 143). However, more striking are the structural 
similarities of the two communities that constitute these cultural units. 

Despite the lack of raw materials to meet the enormous need for symbolic objects in 
the areas occupied by the communities of the Hamangia-Varna and Castellic cultures, they 
participated in long-distance exchange of numerous implements. The west coast of the Black 
Sea was the source of Spondylus shells that spread far and wide in most areas of Europe (e.g. 
Todorova 2002b, map 8). Sources and supply routes of copper, gold, various stones and 
flints, etc. have been published in numerous studies (see Dimitrov 2002; Chapman et al. 
2006, 164, 165, where there is further literature; Manolakakis 2008). Raw materials and 
finished products were imported from different places ranging from a few dozen to more 
than a thousand kilometres in distance. 

The most spectacular example of long-distance distribution in Western Europe is the 
above-mentioned jadeite axes. Jadeite was mined on Monte Viso in the Alps at an altitude 
of 2000-2400 m above sea level and in the significantly lower Ligurian Apennines in the 
hills of Monte Begui. The Gulf of Morbihan lies 900 km from these quarries, and the 
axes were transported to Brittany as already made products, with additional treatment in 
Brittany, consisting of thinning of axes (Klassen er al. 2011, 22). 

The above-mentioned examples of long-distance exchange and circulation of various raw 
materials and objects demonstrate the permeability of many parts of Europe in the middle 
of the fifth millennium BC. Nodes for exchange lay in areas that can be tentatively called 
‘Mesolithic paradises where the natural environment offered people living there plenty 
of easily accessible food. These conditions allowed local population size to increase. The 
number of graves at the cemetery in Durankulak suggests that the population of Hamangia- 
Varna cultures, operating an Mesolithic assimilating economy, was not smaller in size than 
the typical Neolithic cultures of the Balkans. Similar relationships probably prevailed among 
the people of the Brittany coast (Castellic) and their continental neighbours (Cerny). These 
conclusions are supported by the presence of monumental stone and stone-earth architecture 
in the two distant cultural units, with great stone dwellings on the island of Durankulak 
and large stone-earth graves and numerous megalithic structures (Fig. 20.2) in the Gulf of 
Morbihan. Their construction required a large and organized labour force. 

The encounter of Neolithic and Mesolithic communities on the west coast of the Black 
Sea in the late sixth millennium BC took place at a time when the gatherers and hunters, 
inhabiting rich environments by great rivers (że. the Iron Gates of the Danube) or on the 
coast (Figs 20.3 and 20.4), had already undergone significant socio-cultural transformations 
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Fig. 20.2. Megalithic structures in Carnac in Brittany (drawing by J. Ożóg). 


under the influence of early and Middle Neolithic communities that had developed in 
the Balkans over a long period (Whittle 1996, 24-36). Similar processes took place later 
(before the mid-fifth millennium BC) in the south-west of Brittany (Fig. 20.5; cf. Klassen 
et al. 2011, 13, 14). The wide circulation of raw materials and various types of implements 
demonstrates the significant openness of the local Neolithic and Mesolithic communities 
to interrelationships and interactions (Kadrow 2010a, 51). 

These were the main elements of a set of conditions necessary for, but not sufficient 
in themselves, the emergence of new Eneolithic social structures. An additional element, 
determining to some extent the direction of further changes, was the fact that the synthesis 
of Mesolithic and Neolithic communities occurred in Dobrogea (i.e. an area of semi-desert 
character), which was more likely to continue typically Mesolithic activities, such as hunting 
of wild asses and gathering sea food. Digging stick agriculture did not have much chance 
to develop there (Todorova 2002a, 356, 357). In the case of the Castellic culture, the 
continuation of typically Mesolithic activities was determined by the extensive coast of the 
Gulf of Morbihan. In the ‘Mesolithic paradises’, but not only there, gathering and hunting 
were significantly more efficient than the Neolithic food producing economy, using much 
less effort (Kobusiewicz 2006, 186, 187). 

However, the key factor which stimulated further changes was the need for a symbolic 
interpretation of the newly privileged position of men (the Mesolithic hunters) in Neolithic 
culture, in which women had played the more important role so far. On the west coast of 
the Black Sea, a crucial factor of this endogamous transition was the special valorisation of 
Mesolithic values in the consistent assigning of Mesolithic burial rites to men. Neolithic 
traditions were continued for burying women. These practices are expressed in the 
archaeological record in the habit of furnishing male graves with richer prestigious objects, 
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Fig. 20.3. Settlement on the island in Durankulak (photo S. Kadrow). 


mostly made of metal. Over time, the exclusive male association with weapons took on a 
greater significance. On the other hand, gradually metal ornaments were found more and 
more frequently in female graves (Boyadziev 2008). On the Atlantic coast in Brittany these 
processes were demonstrated by stressing the superiority of men with richly furnished graves 
containing a typically ‘male’ inventory including jadeite axes. The need to highlight a new 
symbolic role for men and their ideological legitimacy became the driving force for the rapid 
development of metallurgy, stone working and economic transformations covering more 
and more aspects (Sherratt 1983). The fullest expression and the short-term stabilization of 
processes transforming social hierarchy was reached during the development of the Varna 
culture (Chapman et al. 2006) and the Castellic culture with their great tombs with richly 
furnished graves and megalithic structures (Klassen et al. 2011, 14-17). 

Therefore, a creative synthesis of the experience of the Mesolithic and Neolithic 
communities led to the emergence of gender differentiated burial rites and then rising 
demand for prestigious items (gold, copper, stone, shell, etc.) on the west coast of the 
Black Sea, so that men legitimized their privileged position in the society. Probably these 
changes provided religious and ideological reasons for the unaware development of an 
individualistic warrior ethos with elements of chivalry on the one hand (Kadrow 201 1a, 
300; 2011b, 113-15), and on the other hand for the development of megalithic ideas, 
reflecting a manifestation of group (family) relationships focused around the worship of 
ancestors (e.g. Bintliff 1984, 88; Sherratt 1984, 126; Damm 1991, 70-7). In the latter 
case, males legitimized their position mainly through use of jadeite axes in rituals. 

All rituals, including funeral rites, provide a vehicle for circulation of meanings in culture. 
At the same time, they use necessarily material things/objects (Barariski 2007, 112; Althoff 
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Fig. 20.4. The north shore of the Varna lake, near where the known cemetery was found (photo S. 
Kadrow). 


2011, 11). In cultures, as characteristic of the Copper Age/Eneolithic, this pervades all aspects 
of life where things have magical-religious, social, communicating-technical and utilitarian 
status (Pałubicka, Tabaczyński 1986, 163); the above listed artefacts may inform us about 
world view, social, ethnic and economic relations of people who used them. 

The items involved in socio-cultural practices (the above-mentioned implements of gold, 
copper, jadeite, long flint blades, etc.) that define the Copper Age/Eneolithic from the 
material point of view, illustrate the nature of that period. This is the specific configuration 
of the spiritual culture with the belief systems and cognitive elements that constitute all 
religions, with the sphere of institution and social structures, and with specific economic 
activities. This brings us back to the above mentioned definition of the Eneolithic by 
Neustupny in which an important role is played by ‘patriarchy’ (Neustupny 2008, 11). 

It seems that the need to justify and legitimize the privileged position of men in the 
community (‘patriarchy’) is the sole criterion for uniting all the oldest, known prehistoric 
expressions of socio-cultural development referred to as the Eneolithic. This need resulted in 
the synthesis of cultural experience of Mesolithic and Neolithic communities in Dobrogea 
on the west coast of the Black Sea and in the Gulf of Morbihan in Brittany on the Atlantic 
coast. It should be emphasized that the Eneolithic was ‘invented’ as a result of long-term 
(from about 4900 BC) unconscious processes in the Hamangia cultural community. Its 
crowning achievement was the Varna culture in about 4600 BC. ‘The presence of cattle 
images (already mentioned above) in the Atlantic cultures of the mid-fifth millennium BC 
proves that the socio-cultural changes which took place there may have been partly inspired 
by some early solutions from the Black Sea. 

A similar mechanism led to the development of the oldest phases of the Funnel Beaker 
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Fig. 20.5. A richly furnished Mesolithic burial in Téviec in Brittany (drawing by J. Ożóg). 


culture about 500 years later in the south-west Baltic area (see Klassen 2004, 334-9). The 
local south Scandinavian population was mainly influenced by the Atlantic experiences, as 
evidenced by numerous jadeite axes (Klassen 2004, 88-91), which served primarily symbolic 
functions (prestigious) and the adaptation of megalithic ideas (Rzepecki 2011, 82-4, fig. 
67). Any assumption of the existence of equally deep internal differentiation amongst south 
Scandinavian communities in comparison with the Varna and Castellic cultures (Klassen 
2004, 326-30) should be considered as exaggerated (Kienlin 2008a, 81). However, there 
is a definite contribution of the basic elements of the warrior-priest ethos, born earlier on 
the Atlantic coast in Brittany in the Castellic culture (see Klassen er al. 2011, 16). A rather 
modest inventory of copper artefacts suggests a limited influence of Balkan and Carpathian 
ideas (originally the north Black Sea). 

Eneolithisation of the already fully formed Neolithic communities in the Balkans, the 
Carpathian Basin, Ukraine and Moldova, and in Central and Western Europe, that took 
place from the second half of the fifth millennium BC, had a completely different course 
and character. It was based on a more or less superficial adaptation of the ‘patriarchal’ ethos 
(warrior-knight or warrior-priest) from the two centres of the oldest Eneolithic in Dobrogea 
and Brittany. At the level of material culture, it manifested itself in the adaptation of copper 
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Fig. 20.6. Upland settlement in Cucuteni (photo S. Kadrow). 


and jadeite battle-axes and axes (see Klassen et al. 2011, fig. 7, 9, 13, 18). It found ritual 
expression in the spread of individual, gender differentiated burials in the western Black 
Sea (Kadrow 2010; 2011a; 2011b) or collective megalithic burials in the west (Rzepecki 
2011, 149-72). 

The Late Neolithic societies of the Great Hungarian Plain played an important role in 
spreading eneolithisation in Central and Eastern Europe. As a lens focusing multifaceted 
cultural influences (Raczky et al. 2007) they also affected neighbouring areas. On the one 
hand, this facilitated the original adaptation of the Early Neolithic influences from the 
west coast of the Black Sea, and on the other hand it contributed to the spread of this 
particular version of neolithisation to other areas (e.g. north of the Carpathian Mountains 
in Volhynia and Lesser Poland, and in a sense also in Kuyavia). 

The claims that external steppe influences contributed to the formation of the oldest 
Eneolithic in Dobrogea (Lichardus 1991b; Ivanov 2000) are not justified from the evidence 
(Rassamakin 1999, 73-83; Lichter 2001, Todorova 2003; Kadrow 2010a, 71-4), nor do 
they have adequate theoretical support (Kadrow 2011a, 265-9). Instead, they are based on 
an extremely popular myth of the so-called Indo-Europeanisation of ‘old Europe’ (Kadrow 
2010c, 49-51, 55-7; 2011d, 65-9, 73-5). 

Varying degrees in the intensity of the secondary eneolithisation processes also result 
from the fact that they included economically, socially and culturally diverse groups of 
people from different regions of Europe. For example, in the early Eneolithic on the Great 
Hungarian Plain tells disappeared, and settlement became dispersed, accompanied by 
nomadisation (see, e.g., Parkinson 2002, 392, fig. 1; Kienlin 2008b, 508—13). In Romania, 
Moldova and Ukraine a completely different trend developed at the same time, where large 
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Fig. 20.7. Settlement on the tell at Karanovo (photo S. Kadrow). 


settlements moved on loess uplands (Fig. 20.6; cf. Dudkin, Videiko 2004; Lazarovici et 
al. 2009). As for the Thracian Plain in Bulgaria settlement continued on tells (Fig. 20.7; 
cf. Todorova 1979), while on the Wallachian Plain in the Lower Danube tell settlements 
were abandoned (Reingruber 2011). 

Both types of eneolithisation processes are also visible in areas north of the Carpathian 
Mountains. Influence from the south-east resulted in formation of the Lublin-Volhynia 
culture (Kadrow 2010b, 80-5; 201 1c, 193-5), while for the Funnel Beaker culture, western 
and north-western trends dominated (Jazdzewski 1936; Rzepecki 2011). 

‘The spread of ideas (warrior ethos) did not have to be accompanied by waves of migration. 
When reconstructing the evolution of archaeologically tangible forms of eneolithisation we 
do not need to refer only to the dynamics of development. More important is to appeal to 
the logic of development, which requires rational reproduction of the hierarchical pattern of 
capacious structures as well as to the principles of structural explanation (Habermas 1983, 
487, see also Kadrow 201 la, 299). A key role in the transmission of social institutions and 
their archaeological expression was played by exchange and cross-regional ritual ceremonies. 
In this way an integrated image of the new ethos was transferred, often in a mythologized 
form through oral communication (Hauser, 1974, 45-53; Lord 2010, 299-326, 401-35). 
For historical reasons, it was adapted in different degrees to local conditions (see Kristiansen 
and Larsson 2005, 20-61). 
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21. LOST AND FOUND PARADIGMS: 
CREATION OF THE BEAKER WORLD 


Jan Turek 


Almost 40 years ago Evzen Neustupny announced the major change in the perception of 
material culture and culture change in prehistoric Europe (Paradigm Lost — in Oberried 
1974, Neustupny 1976). He emphasized that the geographic spread of artefacts and 
decorative styles is not depending solely on migrations of people. In this chapter I am 
going to discuss motives that caused rapid spread of cultural uniformity during the third 
millennium BC in Europe. The ways of the spread of “Beaker Package’ over most of Central 
and Western Europe might have been different from region to region. Ihe prestigious 
artefacts were circulated through trading, migration by infiltration, inter-regional marriages 
and mobility of individuals. This, however, does not explain why people from geographically 
and culturally distant regions suddenly shared certain uniform style and symbolic system. 
The new symbolic system and set package of significant artefacts helped to reinforce the 
collective identity and maintained range of spiritual activities. Within the individualized 
funerary practices people emphasized the communication with ancestors and presentation 
of the social status, as well as, confirmation of social hierarchy and reinforcement of 
genealogical system of hereditary wealth of individuals and families. I believe that this 
unification and rapid spread of shared uniformity occurred due to the shared ideology 
that used the new assemblage of Beaker Package as formal expression of symbolical and 
cosmological unity. 

However we may wish our mind to be independent on the outer circumstances we are 
spiritual children of spatially defined traditions and our present reality. Considering the 
reality of past life we tend to reconstruct the images of past seen through the prism of our 
present day reality. This does not mean that the individual thought and free mind does not 
exist. It is however, important to bear in mind that all paradigms were always created within 
the contemporary socio-political reality and the ‘social mood’ of the respective community. 
The decisive role in the personal archaeological thought usually plays the paradigm in 
which the scholar was ‘brought up’ in. This may either determine the professional’s attitude 
or opposite it may influence her/his mind negatively in refusing the current mainstream 
paradigm. The second case often results in search for a different paradigm or creation of 
a new one. Ihe classic example of such disappointment with the contemporary paradigm 
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was Evzen Neustupny who in 1960s and 1970s and much later he was followed by several 
younger scholars to whom he offered a new alternative track. 

Ihe current post-processual paradigm is emphasizing the personhood and personal 
reading and interpretation of the past and at the same time it stresses the inevitable influence 
of the current socio-political agenda on the development of archaeological thought. 
Considering the current paradigms we have to remember that our mind was also formed 
by several millennia of development of social relations and we can hardly reach the state 
of mind of our prehistoric predecessors. However, against such agnosticism we may use 
our own, even though socially formed, fantasy. 


Challenging Beaker world: changing paradigms 


The explanation of the Beaker Phenomenon was particularly challenging problem during 
the second half of twentieth century and one may say the discussion on the meaning of 
rapid spread of cultural uniformity documented development of archaeological thought in 
Europe. The process unifying vast territories under one symbolic system was interpreted in 
terms of the Cultural History Paradigm as evidence of huge invasion of peoples (Harrison 
1980 with further references). Needless to say Evzen Neustupny, as many times in his 
professional career, introduced a new paradigm into this discussion and labelled the Cultural 
History as the lost one. 

The Phenomenon that is in Central Europe called the Bell Beaker Culture falls into 
the category that Evzen Neustupny calls strict and fundamental culture (Neustupny 2011, 
177). Especially the arbitrary symbolic and expressive rapidly change with the rise of strict 
cultures. The change affects the forms of artefacts, burial rites, settlement pattern and perhaps 
also some aspects of social relations and cosmology. However, the rise of the Bell Beaker 
Phenomenon did not bring a sharp discontinuity with the previous cultural development. 
Just the opposite, in some respect one may observe a distinctive continuity with the preceding 
Corded Ware Culture. Especially these strict cultures were characteristic by their rapid rise 
and at the beginning also by very uniform representation spreading over large territories. 


Genesis of the Phenomenon: the earliest Bell Beakers in Europe 


There are currently two main theories on the origin and formation area of the Bell Beaker 
phenomenon. A number of evidence-lacking theories on the ‘Fatherland’ of Bell Beaker 
archers exploded during the twentieth century (see Turek 1996; 2006; Salanova 2005, 19— 
21, with further references). The two theories presented below are far from being definitive 
and their probability has to be tested by future research. As I am going to argue further 
on, these two theories are not exclusive and they could possibly work in harmony. 


The Dutch Model 


According to this model the archetype of Bell Beaker is seen in the All-Over-Corded Beakers 
(AOC) and All-Over-Ornamented Beakers (AOO). Their typological origin is presumed to 
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be in the Late Single Grave Culture Protruding Foot Beakers (PFB) appearing in the Lower 
Rhine area (Lanting and van der Waals 1976, here Fig. 21.1). This region is currently the 
only one in Europe, where it is possible to trace the local typological development from the 
Corded Ware to the early forms of Bell Beakers. Such chronological-typological sequence 
was also supported by a series of radiocarbon dates (Lanting and van der Waals 1976). 
However, the more recent radiocarbon dates brought doubts about the original model and 
they even suggest possible development of the local Veluwe beakers (generally considered 
late) directly from the late Corded Ware/Single grave Culture background (E. Drenth pers. 
comm. 2008). The original model by Lanting and van der Waals needs to be tested on 
much wider series of local and European radiocarbon dates. 

I presume that the Dutch model may be still valid in terms of the Lower Rhine Beaker 
tradition. This would mean certain regional convergence in the development of the Beaker 
Idea and that the Maritime style of the earliest Bell Beakers (described below) arrived from 
Iberian Peninsula to the Lower Rhine region where the Beaker tradition, symbolism and 
perhaps ideology already existed in the form of the late Corded Ware (SGC) beakers and 
such stylistic impulse was adopted into the continuous development of already established 
Beaker thinking concept. 


Maritime model 


Maritime Bell Beakers are defined as uniformly shaped slim and tall vessels with S- 
profile and a flat base. Their decoration consists of horizontal bands filled with hatched 
motives and parallel stamped lines, usually framed by impressions of simple border 
lines. The decorative bands occur repeatedly over the entire surface and are separated by 
non-decorated polished bands. In some variants the individual bands may be decorated 
with a zigzag line. The boundary lines and individual, independent lines might be made 
by cord impression. 


The Moroccan connection 


I have recently observed that the important source of the Bell Beaker decorative style 
probably originated in the North-western Africa (Turek 2012a). The origin of Maritime 
Beakers is sought in the Portuguese region of Estramadura, in the area of the mouth of 
River Tejo (Tagus). Maritime Beakers appear further north along the Atlantic coast up 
to Brittany, westerly through Languedoc along the French Mediterranean coast (Salanova 
2000). The Maritime style is less well represented in the Eastern Bell Beaker Province, for 
example in Bohemia and Moravia (Hajek 1966; Turek 2008). Despite some very early 
Bell Beaker radiocarbon dates recorded in the western Iberian Peninsula (Müller and van 
Willigen 2001), there is no evidence of continual typological sequence leading towards 
Maritime Beakers in Estramadura. Certain clues may be seen in cylindrical cups with 
rounded base and curved body, so-called ‘Copos that are considered by Sangmeister and 
Schubart (1981) to be imported burnish decorated ware at the fortified site of Zambujal. 
Within the Zambujal stratigraphy (Sangmeister and Schubart 1981; Kunst 1987) and 
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at similar fortified sites of Rotura (Kunst 1995, 148) and Leceia (Cardoso 1989) it i 
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possible to date these ‘Copos’ to the earliest phase of the following sequence: 


Early Copper Age — ‘Copos horizon, so-called horizon of Iberian channelled ware. 
Middle Copper Age — horizon of acacia leaf decoration motif. 
Late Copper Age — Bell Beaker horizon. 


Fig. 21.1. Scheme of the "Dutch model of genesis 
of Bell Beakers from late Single Grave (Corded 
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Fig. 21.2. Moroccan Late Neolithic 
pottery from the cemetery at Skhirat- 
de Rouazi (photograph by J. Turek, by 
courtesy of the Rabat Archaeological 
Museum). 


This general chronological sequence was adjusted by Michael Kunst (1995), based on 
detailed analysis of pottery finds from Zambujal, especially in relation of the cylindrical 
cups ‘Copos and Maritime Beakers. Kunst (1995) emphasized the significance of ‘Copos as 
a typological archetype of Maritime Beakers and argues that these cylindrical cups might 
have been in use prior to the origin of Bell Beakers (I. and II.), during their formation 
period (III.) and ‘survived’ also in the period of fully developed Bell Beaker style (IV. and 
V.). Certainly one could argue that the burnished decoration of cylindrical ‘Copos, or 
so-called serrated leaf motif could not be considered as an archetype pattern of the Bell 
Beaker stamped technique. I presume that the solution of this question may be found in 
abandoning of the traditional attempts to determine one particular region of the origin of 
Beaker phenomenon. It is possible to imagine that Bell Beaker style has not originated in one 
single region, but it was established as a synthesis of elements from more different regions. 
If we assume that their formal genesis took place in the mid-western Iberian Peninsula 
than the nearest source of typical stamped decoration could be found in the Late Neolithic 
pottery of Sahara Maghreb, where within the territory of present day north-west Morocco 
was later distributed the Bell Beaker style, as it is known from the European continent. 
There are two cemeteries on the Moroccan Atlantic coast dated roughly into the mid-fourth 
and beginning of the third Millennium BC. For these cemeteries is typical pottery with 
characteristic Bell Beaker style stamp decorated pottery (Camps-Fabrer 1966, pl. XLIII) 
that is identical with the later Bell Beaker ornament in the region of northern Morocco 
and in Europe. The cemetery at Skhirat-de Rouazi is located on southern outskirts of the 
Moroccan Capital Rabat with 101 inhumation burials and a total number of 132 pottery 
vessels (Fig. 21.2) it represents the richest site so far of the 'pre-campaniforme' horizon in 
Morocco (Lancombe and Daugas 1988). Ihe second site uncovered at El-Kiffen, south-west 
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of Cassablanca, is an abri/cave cemetery. There are 43 pottery vessels found together with 
inhumation burials. Not entirely reliable (TL) absolute dates set the interval 3350-2660 
BC (Bailloud et al. 1964). The decoration that is characteristic for the Moroccan Late 
Neolithic/Chalcolithic (Camps-Fabrer 1966, pl. XLIII) has no analogy in the European 
prehistory apart from the Bell Beaker Period. 

We have to bear in mind that the majority of Bell Beakers in this region are of fully 
developed Spanish Ciempozuelos style (Bokbot 2005). A well preserved example of such 
Ciempozuelos type beaker comes from the Dar-es-Soltan cave located on outskirts of Rabat. 
The number of Maritime Beakers currently known from Morocco is limited (Harrison 
1977, 41-2). There are only two sites in the coastal area of northern Morocco represented 
by Maritime Beakers and suggesting the relations to the Tagus estuary region in Portugal: 
Kahf-Taht-el-Gar (Tarradell 1957-8) and Gar-Kahal (Harrison and Gilman 1977, 91-104; 
Bokbot 2005, fig. 3, currently on display in the Tetouan Museum). However, the current 
state of knowledge on Moroccan and Algerian Bell Beakers is rather limited. 

Seen from this point of view it is possible that Bell Beaker phenomenon, such as we know 
it from Western and Central Europe, originated in the first half of the third millennium 
BC based on the cultural communication between north-west Africa and Estramadura. 
This hypothetical model is not yet proven and tested and it is facing a range of problems, 
such as the lack of radiocarbon dates for Moroccan Beakers, or, for example, the lack of 
Bell Beaker finds in Algarve which divides Estramadura from Western Andalusia (Cadiz 
region, south of the Guadalquivir River), where we can presume a natural connection to 
Morocco. The future resolution of such a hypothesis would require a targeted systematic 
research project covering the whole area mentioned above. 

In discussing the origin of the Bell Beaker Phenomenon we have to bear in mind that 
there are several components that define it. On one hand it is the specific Bell Beaker 
style, characteristic pottery and decoration, on the other hand there are some other 
artefacts accompanying the Beakers, such as copper tanged daggers, stone wristguards or 
bone buttons coming from different parts of the Beaker world. It needs to be emphasized, 
however, that the phenomenon consists not only of different elements of material culture 
but mainly of uniform system of burial rites, social organization and perhaps of shared 
ideology connected to Beakers and a ritualized consumption of alcoholic (?) beverages 
(Sherratt 1987; Turek 2005). These elements are of different origins, some of them adopted 
from predecessors or neighbours, others representing the Bell Beaker idea as such. The 
synthesis of these elements is creating the Bell Beaker Phenomenon, which is, however, 
not representing an archaeological culture covering vast areas of Europe and North Africa, 
but rather an idea and style uniting different regions with different cultural traditions 
and background. This is clearly visible when we compare the subsequent development 
in different regions after the decline of the Bell Beaker Phenomenon. While most of the 
Eastern Province continued in the local common ware tradition (Begleitkeramik) after 2300 
cal. BC (Unétice, Nagyrév) the Bell Beakers disappeared with no visible impact in the local 
pottery sequence. Different developments of the Bell Beaker tradition may be observed, 
for example, in the British Isles, where Early Bronze Age Food Vessels carry some stylistic 
traditions of the Bell Beaker pottery. Similar difference between the west and east Bell Beaker 
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zone appear in the tradition of funerary rituals. While in the east the individual single 
graves continues (Nitra, Unétice), the western zone, such as in the Paris Basin, during the 
Early Bronze Age, partly returns to the creation of new collective graves, as well as re-use 
of earlier third millennium collective graves (Salanova 2004, 73-4, fig. 7). Laure Salanova 
also observed that the ‘foreign’ (Bell Beaker) elements were never integrated in the local 
culture and that they were, rather, superimposed on it. 

So while the Maritime Beakers are clearly south-western element (Case 2004, 14, with 
further references), a symbolic system of the burial rites is based on the eastern Corded Ware 
and even earlier Yamnaya tradition (Harrison and Heyd 2007, 193-9, fig. 45). Maritime 
Beakers were thus only one investment into the creation of new phenomenon together 
with a tradition based on an already existing symbolic system of individual burials under 
round barrows, emphasizing gender and social position of individuals and sometimes their 
craftsmanship, solar cult and drinking Beakers. For the casting of such new phenomenon 
perhaps the Lower Rhine area was important, as it was the westernmost region with 
occurrence of Corded Ware (SGC). There it was the AOC and AOO Beakers that, together 
with the Maritime variety, created a new Bell Beaker style. This establishing process was a 
result of cultural interaction between the Iberian Peninsula and lower Rhine region. 

So if the question is: from where and when did the Bell Beaker (Maritime) style originate, 
than we have to state that it was in first half of the third millennium BC between Estramadura 
and Morocco, but if the question is: where was the Bell Beaker Phenomenon created?, it 
needs to be said that it was before the mid-third millennium as a result of communication 
between the Maritime style in Portugal and the western late Corded Ware groups. 


Spread of cultural uniformity seen through different archaeological paradigms 


Opinions on the spreading of the Beaker Phenomenon have undergone changes along 
with the changing paradigms. The oldest paradigm, of Kossinna’s cultural-historical 
teachings, looked for all causes for cultural change in massive population shifts. Nationally 
motivated positivistic archaeological theories (Trigger 1989, 163-6) consistently associated 
the occurrence of material culture with the presence of an ethnic population to which 
the culture was attributed. Accordingly, Bell Beakers were considered to be the sign of a 
single ethnic group of ‘brachycranial archers and nomadic warriors’, who controlled most 
of Western Europe in the middle of the third millennium BC (Childe 1962; Clark 1969; 
Buchvaldek 1985, eżc.). I myself recall the years of my undergraduate studies in the 1980s, 
when Miroslav Buchvaldek compared the advocates of non-migrationist theories to lunatics 
in his seminars and called them autochthons. Since then, much has changed, even in the 
very paradigm of cultural history which, though in recession, still dominates the thinking 
of many archaeologists in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Marxism in archaeology has always strictly separated its economic fundamentals from 
its social and ritual context. As interpreted by the materialistic approach, the main drivers 
of human history have always been economy and material culture. Changes in social 
structure have been understood as the results of class struggle and antagonism between the 
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social classes. Marxist archaeology puts a lot of emphasis on social relations with respect to 
ownership of the means of production and social division of labour, as well as on dialectical 
understanding of the world. In Czech archaeology, actual scientific Marxism was only 
manifested in the early works of Evzen Neustupny (1967), where the origins of patriarchy 
in Central Europe was linked to changing social relations, division of labour and ownership 
of the means of production at the end of the Eneolithic period. 

The processual paradigm preferred the interpretation of culture as a social tradition 
and its change was seen as a process of adaptation to the changing natural environment. 
Accordingly, human culture was interpreted as a means of harmonization and adaptation of 
the material world to the changing environment (Clarke 1968). Therefore, the population’s 
subsistence strategy and the social processes resulting in a deeper stratification of society 
in the Bronze Age were crucial for the characterization of a phenomenon such as the Bell 
Beaker period. The processual approach to the Beaker Phenomenon was picked up by 
Stephen Shennan (1976), who stressed the importance of prestigious objects constituting 
the ‘Beaker Package’ for the dissemination of cultural uniformity, the presentation of power 
and the structuring of social differentiation. This approach is also reflected in today’s neo- 
evolutionist concept (Shennan 2002). Andrew Sherratt (1987) enlarged the scope of the 
above concept by emphasizing the importance of consumption of alcoholic beverages for 
social and perhaps also cult-related communication of Bell Beaker people. 

The post-processual archaeologists claim that, for the most part, since theories on cultural 
change cannot be independently verified experimentally, what is considered ‘true’ is simply 
what seems the most reasonable to archaeologists as a whole. Since archaeologists are not 
perfectly objective, the conclusions they reach will always be influenced by personal biases 
(Trigger 1989, 379). Post-processual archaeologists state that personal biases inevitably 
affect the very questions archaeologists ask and direct them to the conclusions they are 
predisposed to believe. Some post-processualists believe that this means we can never 
accurately reconstruct the past. Thus archaeologists should rather use archaeological data 
to produce historical fantasies. “It’s just as likely as any other explanation archaeologists 
can offer” (Trigger 1989, 380). What is an important contribution of post-processualism 
towards the better understanding of the creation of new phenomena, such as the Beaker 
idea, is the emphasis on the role of individuals and personhood in the cultural change. This 
is also in line with Neustupny’s considerations on changes in cultural norms (Neustupný 
1997). 

One could cite Ian Hodder here: “Another limitation of the functionalist perspective of 
the New Archaeology is the relationship between the individual and society. The functional 
view gives little emphasis to individual creativity and intentionality”. (Hodder 1982, 5). 

How shall we therefore interpret such rapid spread of the Bell Beaker Phenomenon over 
such a large territory of Central and Western Europe? I am convinced that, as regards the 
lower Rhine region, Maritime Beakers arrived into an environment culturally prepared for 
their acceptance, since the Beaker idea had been developing for several centuries in the 
lower Rhine (from the Corded Ware — Single Grave C). That is why Maritime Beakers were 
welcomed as a new stylistic impetus for an already established concept of Beaker thinking, 
becoming part of the emerging phenomenon (Turek, 2012a, 157, 164-5; 2012b). Western 
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Mediterranean regions, along with countries in the north-west of Europe, thus joined the 
large Beaker world in the mid-third millennium, represented, until then, by the Corded 
Ware Cultures of Central and North-eastern Europe. This process can be described as 
the dissemination of spontaneously accepted cultural uniformity. However, we have not 
yet mentioned the driver for the spreading of material culture and the symbolic system. 
The process was probably fuelled by a new ideology spread with the highly prestigious, 
essential technology of copper metallurgy. It should be noted that the prevalence of the 
Beaker Package in some regions influenced only a certain portion of the cultural tradition. 
In Central Europe, this mostly concerns the significant, uninterrupted continuity of the 
Eneolithic-Bronze Bell Beaker Complex (Neustupny 1995), in that era characterized by 
accompanying pottery arising from the Somogyvär-Vinkovci cultural tradition, which 
survived Bell Beakers and continuously evolved into the pottery style of the early Unétice 
culture. As regards the motivation for abandoning or partly diverting from the local cultural 
tradition by the local population and for accepting a new Beaker cultural element, there 
are several possible answers recognized at present. According to Kristian Kristiansen (pers. 
comm. 14 May 2012), a new culture is generally adopted under the pressure of power of 
the newly arrived ‘colonists’. I personally believe that the spreading of the material culture 
style may not have been necessarily related to population shifts; the purpose could be amply 
served by communication between the regions and communities in the form of marriages 
and the migration of individuals, as described for example by Neil Brodie (1997) in his 
model of contacts through the ‘Chalcolithic frontier’. Brodie combines the desire of people 
in the non-Chalcolithic North-western Europe to establish economic and social links with 
communities possessing knowledge of copper production technology. But this is likely to be 
merely a part of the whole problem. A new ideology or, more precisely, a new cult seems 
to have been a huge accelerator for this cultural exchange. 


Beaker Culture? Style? Cosmology? Not a single answer 


So what does the Bell Beaker Phenomenon actually comprise? First of all, it is not an 
archaeological culture, as defined by the traditional cultural-historical school of archaeology. 
This concept was set up at the time of the migrationist model of dissemination of material 
culture and cultural identity, when images of massive migrations of prehistoric populations 
prevailed. In recent decades, there are an increasing number of references to the spreading 
of the Bell Beaker style (Turek 1996 with further references). But again, this interpretation 
does not explain the true nature of the rapid spread of cultural uniformity, which may have 
been ideologically and perhaps also cosmologically inspired. In the first place, it should 
be emphasized that the Bell Beaker phenomenon is essentially synthetic, i.e. composed of 
multiple artefactual elements, culturally stylistic local traditions and a symbolic system (Fig. 
21.3), which originated in different places in Europe and quite probably also north-west 
Africa. The ideologically disseminated cultural uniformity was granted a wholly new level 
of quality by synthesizing all these elements, whether innovative or locally traditional. In 
this section I compare the emergence and spreading of the Bell Beaker Phenomenon in 
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Fig. 21.3. The main components of the European Bell Beaker package: A: Bell Beaker; B: burial 
rites; C: copper daggers and metallurgy; D: solar cult; E: archery (photo J. Turek 2006). 


Europe with a similar process undergone by the European Gothic style. Between AD 1140 
and 1144, a new choir was built in the St Denis Abbey near Paris, with its layout quite 
different from earlier Romanesque buildings. The building featured three main elements 
that became typical for the newly emerging architectural style: sharp-pointed Gothic arch, 
flying buttress and rib vault (Fig. 21.4). Neither of these architectural elements, however, 
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A flying buttress 


Fig. 21.4. Three main elements representing 
the Gothic architecture style: flying buttress, 
sharp-pointed Gothic arch and rib vault 


(after Pevsner 1990). Aisle of Gothic church with ribbed vaulting 


was a Gothic invention. They had been occasionally used before. But it was the deliberate 
combination of these motives that resulted in a new aesthetic quality (Pevsner 1990, 
89-90). If we compare this process with the origins of the decorative Bell Beaker style, 
we can notice a similar combination of spatially and genetically distant elements whose 
sources can be found in the ornamentation of the Late Neolithic pottery of the Sahara 
region as well as in the morphological typology that combines the Portuguese Maritime 
with the heritage of late Corded PFB Beakers in the Netherlands. I am fully aware of the 
considerable difference in the complexity of the society toward the end of the Eneolithic 
and in the High Middle Ages, but I think that these are two very similar processes in terms 
of the theory of culture and the dissemination of cultural influences. Other interpretive 
inspiration can be found in the way the Gothic style was spreading further. The new style 
was primarily driven by religious orders, which represented a very limited community 
in terms of quantity, established in a culturally and linguistically foreign environment. 
When the Cistercians, for example, founded a new monastery in a foreign land, their 
architectural style was first very pure and compact, much different from the local cultural 
tradition. Only later we can see influence of some Cistercian architectural elements on the 
style of the local religious as well as secular architecture. Obviously, I do not think that the 
spreading of the Beaker Package in the third millennium BC was in any way related to a 
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sect worshipping a prehistoric cult, but I find it very useful to note how a small migrant 
community can contribute to the expansion of a certain style, in particular if that style 
is part of the presentation of its spiritual tenets. We can use the example of the spread of 
the Gothic art to demonstrate that the expansion of material culture does not necessarily 
require population shifts and that the contacts and political decisions of individuals were 
enough to adopt a new style. In case of the Bell Beaker Period, such cultural transfer can 
be represented for example by the Amesbury Archer (Fitzpatrick 2011). An individual who, 
according to an analysis of strontium and oxygen isotopes in his teeth and bone mass, came 
from Central Europe (Chenery and Evans 2011, 185-6) was buried with an abundance of 
artefacts in the south of England. Considering the structure of the artefacts found in his 
grave, we can assume that his arrival in Britain and his exclusive social status there were 
associated with the spread of the technology of copper and gold metallurgy, which had been 
previously unknown in the region. This important exportation of the strategic technology 
would not have, however, probably sufficed in itself to establish an entire archaeological 
culture in a territory with a long and strong cultural tradition. This model of infiltration 
was only viable given a high degree of preparedness of the local society for the adoption of 
a new culture and its sufficient motivation for such development. Evzen Neustupny (1982, 
285) argues that the success of infiltration was contingent upon the level of cultural and 
economic development of the newly infiltrated region. As far as the spreading of the Bell 
Beaker Phenomenon was concerned, the communities in the British Isles were prepared 
not only to adopt a new technology they desired to master, but also to adopt the style of a 
new culture and probably also the concomitant ideology. Neustupny (1982, 289) further 
assumes that the infiltration must have been based on economic interests, but I believe that 
economic interests were just part of the two-way communication between communities and 
regions. In this respect, it is a good idea to note once again the circumstances of the spread 
of an artistic style in the context of Medieval orders that represented different spiritual 
approaches to faith (pers. comm. Johana Kubkovä, November 2012). Talking about the 
dissemination of Bell Beakers along with ideology, I do not therefore necessarily mean 
the spread of an entirely new cult, but more likely a new direction in the cosmology of 
European farmers. The Bell Beaker orthodox burial rites arrived from the east and rather 
promptly took hold in some new territories of Western Europe. 

In accordance with the current post-processual school of thought in archaeology, 
Evzen Neustupny stressed the importance of individual personality in the establishment 
of entirely new life values and changes in cultural norms applied in traditional societies 
(Neustupny 1997; Fowler 2004). It is in this regard that we cannot ignore the importance 
of individual mobility for the dissemination of cultural norms and ideas. The already 
mentioned Amesbury Archer was probably a major figure who came to the British Isles with 
the knowledge of the important and sought-after technology of copper production (for the 
importance of specialization and the magical social importance of copper see Kuna 1989; 
Neustupny 1996; Brodie 1997). A great prospector, metallurgist, merchant and magnate, 
but perhaps he did not leave continental Europe for Britain as a powerful man. As we 
know from early historical societies, social power was often intertwined with a major role 
in a cult and in religion. The Amesbury Archer, therefore, may have been one of a group 
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of ‘high priests’ spreading the “Beaker faith’ throughout Western Europe. 

But why did some regions, and not only in the periphery of Europe (western Bohemia, 
east part of the Apennine Peninsula, western Hungary, Slovenia and even Corsica), 
remain resistant to the influence of new cultural uniformity and ideology? In accord with 
Neustupny (1982, 287-9), I believe there are moments in the development of prehistoric 
culture when it is ready to accept foreign infiltration to cope with its own internal crisis, 
and vice versa, moments when cultures are firmly established and more or less resistant to 
external influences. 

It is therefore likely that also the symbolic meaning of the Beaker Package was regionally 
modified in various local contexts and in the periphery regions and beyond their horizon, 
within the neighbouring cultural zones only some elements of artefactual and/or ritual 
contents were adopted sometimes without their original symbolic meaning. 

It is important to bear in mind that the cultural and symbolic meaning of the culturally 
specific artefacts (“Beaker Package’) probably spread over large territories of Europe thanks 
to some kind of ideology/religion but in some periphery regions the artefacts might have 
gain a new social and symbolic meaning. The motivation to adopt some cultural elements 
could have been connected to the prestige of exotica instead of to their original symbolic 
meaning. Ihe spread of Bell Beaker material culture into peripheries or neighbouring regions 
did not necessarily mean the expansion of the original Beaker ideology. In some regions 
of western and northern Europe was the spread of Bell Beaker phenomenon connected to 
the introduction of the early copper technology. The existence of a virtual border between 
the Chalcolithic communities with the technological know-how of the copper production 
and the West Europeans is presumed to be somewhere in the lower Rhine region (Brodie 
1997, 307-11 ‘Chalcolithic frontier’). The technological knowledge of copper metallurgy 
and use of metal artefacts played mainly prestigious social role that formed social status of 
individuals, as well as, whole communities. 

The more recent studies also suggest that certain uniformity in the Bell Beaker 
Phenomenon may be result of shared social and symbolic cultural identity by distant 
communities in various parts of Europe, rather than evidence of long distance exchange 
of artefacts (Rehman et al. 1992). The analysis of central European Bell Beaker pottery 
suggested the local domestic production of both main pottery traditions — decorated beakers 
and accompanying pottery, with possibility of limited local short distance exchange. The 
spread of technology and ceramic style might have been part of marital relations between 
more or less distant territories. Such communication between prehistoric communities was 
perhaps motivated by the endeavour to reach the access to the strategic technologies and 
materials (Brodie 1997). Such contacts were sometimes established over very long distances, 
especially in those cases where there was some important source of communication was 
available, such as the Danube River in the case of connection between northern Hungary 
and Serbia or in the case of Rhöne River connecting Burgundy and Cöte d’Azur. It is, 
however, more than obvious that the Copper Age population of Europe had a limited 
mobility but at the same time very good notion of variety of religions and forms of material 
culture in very remote regions. 
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22. CATEGORIES 
OF SETTLEMENT DISCARD 


Martin Kuna 


In 1972, M. B. Schiffer defined elementary categories of the archaeological record from 
the point of view of past human behaviour and the processes of archaeological context 
formation. These included the categories of primary and secondary refuse. Quite soon, 
however, it became clear that these categories do not apply to most prehistoric and Early 
Medieval settlement contexts in Central Europe. These contexts usually consist of just the 
lower parts of settlement pits without any traces of the original activity surfaces (hence, 
primary refuse can hardly be expected) and with rare instances of deliberate dumping 
(secondary refuse). In this paper, the concepts of ‘tertiary refuse’ and ‘internal and external 
residue’ are introduced as categories explaining the manner in which these settlement 
assemblages could have been formed. These concepts are presented here within a theoretical 
framework inspired by Evzen Neustupny, with particular attention being paid to the 
concepts of ‘structure’ and ‘event’ in archaeology. It is believed that considering depositional 
‘events’ in terms of behavioural categories is one of the general prerequisites for the correct 
identification and definition of ‘structures’ such as chronological phases or other types of 
patterns within the archaeological record. 


1. Introduction 


Over the past few decades archaeology has witnessed growing interest in matters concerning 
the formation of archaeological record. There are two reasons behind this trend. Firstly, 
an understanding of the formation of archaeological context appears as the only path to 
learning the concrete past events whose reflections are studied by archaeology. Secondly, 
an identification of concrete events is an essential condition for a reliable definition of 
structures of the past human world, for example, of chronological phases, functional units 
or social categories. 

Up until the 1970s, archaeologists mostly took an intuitive approach to questions of the 
formation of the archaeological record, without elaboration of special theories. ‘The situation 
changed with the appearance of the processual paradigm, in which these questions grew 
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into a separate segment ofarchaeological theory, called alternatively behavioural archaeology 
(Schiffer 1972; 1976), archaeological taphonomy (Binford 1981; Sommer 1991), formation 
processes (Schiffer 1987; Kristiansen 1985) or archaeological transformations (Neustupny 
2007a; 2007b). 

Although the importance of this field is generally acknowledged in archaeology today, 
several of its points still remain inadequately investigated. Paradoxically, one of the unclarified 
questions in Central Europe is the mechanism of formation of the most common type of 
archaeological assemblages from prehistoric and Early Medieval settlements — the contents 
of sunken settlement features. In most cases this type of archaeological record cannot be 
positively described using the existing behavioural (taphonomic, depositional) categories. 
The aim of this article is to help to fill in this gap in our knowledge by defining additional 
formation categories for the context of prehistoric and Early Medieval settlements. 


2. Two dimensions of artefact variability 


For archaeology, each artefact is evidence of a certain regularity or structure of the past 
human world as well as of an individual, unrepeatable past event (Neustupny 2010, 
109-10). This dichotomy has a precise parallel in the linguistic terms ‘langue’ (‘language’) 
and ‘parole’ (‘speech’; de Saussure 1989, 50-1). The variability of artefacts that archaeology 
studies, defines and explains is the result of both of the aforementioned dimensions. The 
attributes of artefacts related to a specific cultural system (analogically to ‘langue’) can 
be labelled as systemic. Systemic attributes of artefacts reflect a general, albeit culturally 
conditioned, relationship between an artefact and its environment (in language this 
involves the relationship between the ‘signifier’ and the ‘signified’), which can be defined 
as its ‘purpose’. The purpose of an artefact is a complex category composed of practical 
function, social meaning, symbolic significance and expression (‘style’; comprehensively in 
Neustupny 2010, 280-1). 

The second dimension of artefact variability results from concrete events in its life 
(analogically to ‘parole’ in linguistic phenomena). Attributes of this type are labelled here 
as ‘state attributes’, since they reflect a certain state of the artefact within its life-cycle. 
Life-cycle events alter the state attributes of artefacts, for example, by their wear, breakage, 
reutilization, disposal method and/or the natural processes of decay. 

If artefacts are used, their condition constantly changes and they acquire new state 
attributes. Since it is common for artefacts to become parts of others (e.g. a vessel becomes 
part of a grave, a grave part of a burial area, erc.), a state attribute of one artefact can be a 
systemic attribute of another one (e.g. an intact vessel may be an attribute of grave). This 
observation is critical for a proper understanding of the relationship between an event and 
structure in archaeology. An attribute characterizing an individual, concrete event in the life 
of one artefact (e.g. a breakage of a pot and the resulting degree of vessel fragmentation) 
can become a structuring element on a higher level (e.g. a specific rate of fragmentation 
as an attribute of refuse area). 
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3. Deposition as a phase in the artefact life-cycle 


There are three main phases in the life-cycle of artefacts: the utilization, deposition and 
residuality. Artefact utilization is understood as the fulfilment of its purpose during one 
or more events of use, deposition as its transition from the living culture to archaeological 
context and residuality as the artefact’s ‘passive’ stay in an archaeological context. Life-cycle 
events represent, however, not only a manifestation of the purpose of an artefact but also 
a source of changes that obscure it. Archaeology is aware of this aspect and therefore also 
understands artefact life-cycle as ‘archaeological transformations’. 

Theoretical works on the formation of archaeological context typically emphasize the 
contrast between the living and the dead culture, i.e. the systemic and the archaeological 
context. The actual transition from one state to the other, i.e. the deposition of artefacts, 
is typically perceived as only the turning point at which an artefact suddenly and all at 
once changes from the ‘living’ into the ‘dead’, in the moment when its purpose is lost 
(Neustupny’s ‘exit transformation’). While this is truly the case in certain forms of deposition 
(e.g. during the burial of the dead, the deposition of a hoard), in others the process of 
deposition can be longer, more complex, and not even the attendant loss of the artefact's 
purpose need be sudden and complete. This qualification applies to the origin of find 
assemblages at prehistoric and Early Medieval settlements, where the process of artefact 
deposition occurred gradually over a longer period of time, during which artefacts could 
have temporarily acquired a new, general purpose of ‘refuse’. During the deposition phase 
in these cases artefacts could have undergone processes creating specific structures in the 
archaeological context. The study of these structures was called deposition analysis recently 
(Kuna and Némcová et al. 2012). 

Of key importance in this type of study is the term ‘refuse’, which represents a category 
of artefacts that no longer have their own (individual) purpose but — as they are still part 
of the living culture — they are not entirely without a purpose (they are neither living, nor 
completely dead). Typical refuse in this sense is the contents of dumps, which could have 
been used to fertilize fields or to fill an abandoned storage pit. Likewise, it can rightfully 
be pointed out that ‘refuse’ is a cultural category that became regarded as worthless or 
even harmful only in the modern period; earlier it was in fact regarded as something of 
considerable worth (e.g. manure: Sommer 1998, 47). Opinions have even been published 
that refuse was perceived in prehistoric times as the property of the one who produced it 
and that it was intentionally amassed at certain locations in order to symbolically emphasise 
the continuity and status of its owner (Chapman 2000). 

Behavioural archaeology has elaborated the basic types of depositional processes (e.g. 
Schiffer 1972; 1976; 1987), and its terminology is now generally used. A distinction is 
made between the categories of loss, abandonment, intentional deposition and various types 
of discard. M. Schiffer breaks down discard into primary and secondary refuse. Primary 
refuse is remnants of artefacts left at the locus of activity where artefacts were produced 
or used. Secondary refuse, on the other hand, involves damaged or destroyed artefacts 
intentionally moved to (specialized) refuse areas. It is apparent at first glance though that 
both of these categories can be used to describe the deposition processes at prehistoric and 
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Fig. 22.1. Categories of refuse in prehistoric settlements. 


Early Medieval settlements only in rare cases. After all, the majority of assemblages in these 
settlements represent fills of sunken features, which usually bear neither traces of the original 
surfaces (with potential primary refuse) nor evidence of deliberate dumping (secondary 
refuse). Typical assemblages of pottery fragments from such contexts, for example, are made 
up of sherds with a relatively homogeneous dispersion in the fill, a density in the range 
of 50—500 pcs/m?, a somewhat larger average fragment size, but at the same time a very 
low average number of fragments belonging to the same pottery vessel. It is evident from 
these indicators that such assemblages could not represent Schiffer's category of primary or 
secondary refuse, necessitating the use of other concepts of depositional behaviour. 

For these reasons a supplementary concept of tertiary refuse was formulated as early as 
the 1990s (originally proposed by M. Kuna, the term was, however, published by other 
authors). The tertiary refuse was conceived as artefacts that found their way into a place of 
their deposition not in the form of individual (damaged, destroyed) artefacts, but together 
with the material of the layer in which they were originally deposited as refuse. 

There are even doubts today as to whether this term has fully exhausted the range of 
possibilities encountered at prehistoric settlements in Central Europe. If refuse is understood 
as a category of living culture (albeit at it margins), the term tertiary refuse can only be 
applied to artefacts that still have a purpose dictating the way they are used. In practice 
this means that the category of tertiary refuse is appropriate only if the given assemblage 
represents a still functioning part of an activity area — a dump or an ‘active’ refuse area. As 
soon as such area is no longer used and its contents change into a cultural layer, the artefacts 
cease being ‘refuse’ from a functional perspective and change into natural elements of the 
surrounding environment. Artefacts that are no longer cultural items but merely natural 
parts of the environment should be distinguished from the category of tertiary refuse and 
are labelled as resi ue (on the term ‘residual’ see Nováček 2003). It is useful to differentiate 
the internal residue, i.e. material that has accumulated in the cultural layer during the 
existence of the given activity area (uninterrupted use, preceding occupation phases by the 
same group of people), and the external residue, i.e. the remnants of preceding, unrelated 
components (occupation phases) of the site (cf. Fig. 22.1). 
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4. Depositional categories of pottery assemblages 


Depositional processes in prehistoric settlements can be identified in various ways, primarily 
by studying the specific state attributes of the artefacts and/or the nature of the environment 
(layers) in which the artefacts were deposited (e.g. using soil micromorphology methods). An 
important state attribute of artefacts related to depositional processes is their fragmentation 
rate. Pottery is a highly suitable type of find for the study of fragmentation at prehistoric 
settlements, a subject that has been the focus of numerous studies (e.g. Kadrow 1992; 
Salać 1995; 1998; Salać er al. 2007; Neustupny 1996; 1998; Kvétina 2002; Ernée 2008 
and others). 

The following example involves pottery from the Final Bronze Age (FBA, Stítary culture) 
in Roztoky (Prague-West district; cf. Fig. 22.2). Part of a settlement from the given period 
was investigated here in 1980—3; the majority of the 36 discovered features being storage pits 
and pit-houses (probably textile workshops). The site apparently represents the development 
of one prehistoric household over the course of five construction phases (generations) lasting 
100—120 years. The sunken features produced altogether 16,664 FBA pottery specimens 
and 3482 fragments from other periods (external residue). All of this pottery, including 
individual fragments, was measured and described in detail (Némcová 2001). Maximum 
care was taken in identifying individual vessels, regardless of whether the fragments could 
be pasted together or not. The entire site, including the results of the deposition analysis, 
was recently published in a comprehensive form (Kuna and Němcová et al. 2012); only a 
selection of results is presented below. 

Several general rules can be assumed with regard to the identification of depositional 
processes: 


(1) if broken, vessels are left on the surface of the activity area at the place they were used (primary refuse), 
more fragments of the same specimens can remain together, though the potsherds will be heavily 
fragmented; 

(2) if broken, vessels are relocated directly to a dump (secondary refuse), large fragments and a large share 
of potsherds that can be joined together can be expected; 

(3) a longer stay in a refuse area causes fragments to become smaller and the spatial relationship between 
potsherds from the same vessel to be lost. This effect is multiplied by a further relocation of the dump 
(tertiary refuse); 

(4) refuse areas gradually change into a cultural layer during which potsherds break apart and mix, including 
with finds from the previous phases of the same activity area (internal residue); 

(5) even primary refuse on the surface of the settlement changes into the cultural layer; this is where the 
strongest fragmentation and mixing with external residual material occur. 


The fragmentation index (FI), defined by the following equation, is used as the basic state 
attribute of a pottery fragment identifying depositional processes (cf. Kuna and Profantová 
200, 123; Kuna and Némcová 2012, 185): 


0.17 xw? ZE 


where m is the weight of the fragment (in grams) and w is the thickness of the potsherd 
in mm. The given relationship between the weight of fragments and the thickness of its 
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Fig. 22.2. Schematic plan of the Final Bronze Age site in Roztoky, divided into ‘household units’ 
according to Thiessen polygons around the pit house-type features. 1: Pit houses (most probably not 
dwellings but textile workshops); 2: large round pits; 3: storage pits; 4: small pits; 5: clay pits and 
other pits; A-E: polygon labels. The site has been explained as a development of a single household 
unit evolving during five subsequent occupation phases; letters A-E correspond to their assumed 
relative age (cf: Kuna and Némcovd et al. 2012). 


wall was derived from a large assemblage (c. 10,000) of heavily fragmented prehistoric 
pottery from surface artefact surveys (Fig. 22.3). The fragmentation index calculated in 
this way expresses the degree to which a given sherd is larger than the average fragment 
in the relevant category of wall thickness in an assemblage of heavily fragmented pottery. 
The fragmentation index can be calculated for each sherd of a pottery vessel (SFI — sherd 
fragmentation index), the average sherd in a vessel (SFlavg) and for a vessel as a whole 
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Fig. 22.3. Ratio of the wall thickness of potsherds to their mass. Derived from the assemblage of 
pottery fragments from surface surveys in the area of Brandys/L., Central Bohemia (N = 10,796). 


(VFI — vessel fragmentation index). The basic quality of the fragmentation index is that it 
permits comparisons of fragments of various types (sizes) of vessels (for example, fragments 
of fine cups and large storage jars are placed into a single scale). 

A serious problem with depositional analysis is the fact that assemblages from prehistoric 
settlement features could have originated from various depositional processes occurring 
simultaneously, it is therefore evidently insufficient to characterise assemblages solely by 
average values of the whole assemblage (vs. Salać 1995; 1998; Salać er al. 2007). For this 
reason it was considered necessary to start our analysis on the level of pottery vessels as 
individuals, with the aim of capturing various depositional processes in their divergent states 
of preservation. The assemblage of pottery vessels (individuals) from the Roztoky site has 
been therefore first subjected to a procedure of factor analysis (PCA) in which five basic 
state attributes of pottery vessels were checked (their list is in Table 22.1). The results of 
this analysis showed that only two axes of variability exist in the assemblage: the first, which 
classifies vessels according to the sherd size (a strong correlation between SFlavg, SFImin 
and SFImax, i.e. the average, minimum and maximum sherd fragmentation index observed 
in a vessel), and the second, which characterises them mainly according to the number of 
potsherds in a vessel and, hence, the overall vessel fragmentation index (VFI). 

Based on these results, a combination of values of SFlavg and VFI can be used for 
further depositional analysis of pottery. The values SFlavg=4 and VFI=8 were chosen as 
limits, following an assessment of factor scores and other results of the factor analysis. 
Using these values, the whole assemblage was divided into four groups, namely group A 
(SFlavg<4 and VFI<8, mainly vessels with a single small potsherd); group B (SFlavg<4 
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Variable Component 1 | Component 2 
Number of fragments (sherds) in the vessel —.030 .958 
VFI: vessel fragmentation index .348 901 
SFI avg: average sherd fragmentation index 981 .170 
SFI min: mininum sherd fragmentation index 978 —.025 
SFI max: maximum sherd fragmentation index .828 .508 


Table 22.1. Roztoky, Final Bronze Age. Factor analysis (PCA) of the fragmentation attributes of 
pottery vessels (N=16,615 individuals). Factor loadings of the rotated component matrix. A total 
of 95% of variability is explained. 


Group Z vessels | % vessels | Ave no. | Ave SFI | Ave VFI No. No. No. 
frags per vessels vessels vessels 
vessel with 1 | with 2-5 | with 5+ 
sherd sherds sherds 
External residue 3482 17.3 1.0 2.0 1.6 3464 17 1 
(other than FBA) 
A 13,973 69.4 1.0 1.6 1.6 13,704 268 1 
(internal residue) 
B 112 0.6 7.0 3.0 20.3 0 64 48 
(primary refuse?) 
G 1568 7.8 1.0 5.5 505 1568 0 0 
(tertiary refuse?) 
D 990 4.9 2.4 11.2 22.0 568 343 79 
(tertiary refuse?) 
E 21 0.1 11.0 16.0 127.3 1 8 12 
(secondary refuse?) 
TOTAL 20,146 100.0 19305 700 141 


Table 22.2. Roztoky, Final Bronze Age. Numbers of pottery individuals in fragmentation groups 
A-E (plus external residue) and some of their general characteristics. 


and VFI>8, mostly specimens with multiple small potsherds); group C (SFlavg>4 and 
VFI«8, typically specimens with a single large potsherd); and group D (SFlavg>4 and 
VFI>8, usually specimens with multiple larger potsherds). The fifth group (E), composed 
of specimens more than 5096 intact, was separated from the assemblage in advance (vessels 
in this group always featured a larger number of potsherds and a very high VFI). 

Table 22.2 shows the overall characteristics of the listed pottery groups. On their basis, 
group A is interpreted as internal residue, i.e. pottery originating in the Final Bronze Age, 
but which remained on the surface or in refuse areas for a certain period of time. Supporting 
this idea is the small average size of the potsherds, which is in fact even lower than the 
average of the external residue (fragments belonging to earlier archaeological cultures). It 
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is logical that this largest group of pottery need not have come from the settlement phase 
in which the relevant sunken feature was used and filled. To the contrary: it is probable 
that this large number of potsherds could come from preceding phases of the same culture 
(Final Bronze Age). 

The pottery specimens in group B represent the category most difficult to interpret. Not 
particularly great in number, the vessels of this group are characterised by a small average 
potsherd size, and there are often more potsherds to a single specimen. It is possible to 
imagine that such attributes could characterise primary refuse, i.e. potsherds from specimens 
broken near the pit, left on the surface and randomly swept into the fill of the feature. 
Nevertheless, such interpretation is very hypothetical. 

It is thought that the pottery of groups C and D could form a single depositional category. 
Although the average size of potsherds in this group is relatively large, the average number 
of potsherds per specimen is still low. It is believed that this profile could not correspond to 
the direct disposal of refuse in pits (there would have to be more potsherds per specimen) 
or to the disposal of broken vessels near the pit (potsherds would have to be smaller and 
trampled, though possibly in greater numbers per specimen). Instead, this profile could 
only result from a process in which the pottery was first discarded at another place, in 
some type of formal refuse area, where it remained for a certain period of time (though 
without being trampled as it would be elsewhere on the surface) and then transferred to 
a pit with the aim of filling of a useless depression. This description matches the assumed 
profile of the category of tertiary refuse. 

Group E, the smallest in number, with only 21 pottery specimens, probably represents 
broken vessels discarded directly into the fill of features, i.e. secondary refuse. Although it 
is possible in certain cases to consider another depositional interpretation, e.g. intentional 
deposition with a specific function (storage, safekeeping, ritual), the secondary refuse version 
is generally most plausible. 

The above mentioned model of depositional processes is also confirmed by the dispersion 
of potsherds from the same pottery vessels in the fills of features. It has been observed 
that more than 15% of the potsherds from specimens with more than one fragment were 
dispersed in mechanical layers that were not in contact with one another, with a minimum 
vertical dispersion in the range of 5-90 cm. This fact is regarded as important, since it 
is thought to indicate clearly artefacts that were not directly deposited in the feature but 
only as tertiary refuse (in the case of secondary refuse, potsherds from the same specimen 
should be deposited in the same layer or, at most, in two adjacent layers). A great spatial 
dispersion was found particularly in macroscopically homogeneous fills, which could 
confirm our hypothesis that the homogeneous soil in the fills of the features represents 
the one-off levelling of a feature. 

The dispersion of pottery specimens is interesting to follow in combination with the 
preserved proportions of vessels. Although the number of largely preserved vessels (more 
than half of a vessel, i.e. group E), is low in general, it appears that the greatest vertical 
dispersion is not recorded with them but with vessels that have been preserved at around 
20% of their original mass. A greater dispersion is rare among vessels preserved in the 
20-70% range, and vessels preserved in the range of 70—100% were always found in the 
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same or adjacent layer, despite being composed of the greatest number of potsherds and, 
thus, with a theoretically greater possibility of dispersion. A logical explanation for this 
phenomenon could be that vessels in a less preserved condition found their way into the 
fill of a feature in a manner that differed from the more intact specimens. The first group 
might have been tertiary refuse that could be dispersed anywhere in the fill; the second 
group could have been secondary refuse, i.e. parts of vessels that were discarded together 
in the feature at a single time. 


5. Structures of settlement discard 


The obtained results were then studied in connection with other types of settlement discard. 
Another factor analysis (PCA) was used to study the numbers of pottery specimens from 
groups A-E in analytical units (sunken features or their parts) in relation to the amount 
of other finds in the given contexts (for the list of variables, see Table 22.3). 

The results of this analysis (or rather data synthesis, in terms of Neustupny 1993, 2007a) 
produced four components explaining nearly 80% of the assemblage variability (Table 22.3). 
The first component associates primarily the A-D pottery refuse and animal bones, to a 
lesser extent also the volume of the feature. The connection between various types of pottery 
refuse (apart from group E vessels) and their correlation to the volume of analytical units 
are significant, as is the lack of correlation to the external residue. It is thought that the 
only possible explanation for this factor is the filling of the feature with material that was 
neither secondary refuse (if this was the case, there would be a more distinct share of groups 
D and E at the expense of group A), nor a homogenised cultural layer (in which case the 
amount of FBA pottery would correspond to the amount of external residue). Therefore, 


Variable Component 
1 2 3 4 

No. pottery vessels — group A 920 .210 —.028 „002 
No. pottery vessels — group B .638 —.020 „048 .616 
No. pottery vessels — group C „948 131 „023 —.093 
No. pottery vessels — group D 913 .107 .118 141 
No. pottery vessels — group E —.028 „011 —.007 -937 
No. pottery vessels — external residue 111 926 „058 —.069 
Daub — total weight of small pieces .092 .438 .713 —.014 
Daub — No. middle and large pieces (>250 g) —.057 .090 .857 —117 
No. animal bones 560 536 .136 .269 
Average size of long bones .136 —.258 .560 .239 
Volume of context (part of feature) .207 .897 .038 .015 


Table 22.3. Roztoky, Final Bronze Age. Factor analysis (PCA) of the numbers, weight or average 
size of basic find categories in the analytical units (sunken features or their parts, N=70). A total 
of 8096 of variability is explained. 
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one possible explanation of this structure is a deposition mechanism standing between the 
two aforementioned possibilities, i.e. probably tertiary refuse — the contents of a dump area 
used at the given moment to fill an empty feature. This interpretation also explains why the 
majority of pottery specimens are represented by only one fragment or a small number of 
potsherds. The outlined interpretation is likewise supported by a greater amount of animal 
bones that are not overly large in size though (cf. the average size of long bones). 

The second factor reflects very well the attributes that would be expected in a relatively 
homogenised cultural layer containing artefacts of both internal and external residues. Distinctive 
here is the number of specimens of external residue with a positive correlation to the 
volume of the analytical units (clear evidence that artefacts came in together with soil, not 
individually), a certain amount of group A pottery (ż.e. probably remnants from previous 
FBA settlement phases), small fragments of daub and animal bones (their number with a 
positive correlation but their average size with a negative correlation). 

The third factor primarily combines daub, both the number of medium-sized (250- 
1750 g) and large (>1750 g) pieces and the weight of small fragments, possibly resulting 
from larger blocks breaking up secondarily into small pieces. Considering the fact that 
the distribution of daub was generally very uneven, this factor can be interpreted as a 
one-off clean-up of ruins, apparently from burnt settlement buildings. Also supporting this 
interpretation is the fact that the amount of daub does not correlate with pottery or the 
volume of the feature. On the other hand, the factor loading for the average size of animal 
bones is highly positive (in contrast to their number). This detail can be interpreted to 
mean that the given features were filled relatively quickly following an actual destruction 
of structures in the activity area and the animal bones had not spent any longer period of 
time in a temporary dump (bones with an assumed longer stay in a refuse area are evidently 
connected to factors 1 and 2, where the relationship of load factors for the number and 
average size of animal bones is exactly the opposite). 

The fourth and final factor is apparently linked to the direct deposition of pottery into the 
sunken feature. This involves secondary refuse or, in rare cases, whole vessels deposited or 
abandoned in the feature for other reasons. Although the factor loading of group E pottery 
is dominant in this factor, of great interest is its certain correlation to group B pottery, i.e. 
specimens characterised by smaller potsherds but a larger number of fragments from the 
same specimens. Hence, group B could truly represent pottery that was discarded near 
the pit, where it was randomly trampled on and partially swept into the fill of the feature. 
Clearly connected to the given factor, though not as strongly, are animal bones — both 
with respect to their number and average size. 

The four factors obtained in the analysis above create logical structures, which could be 
interpreted as four basic types of sunken feature fill. In short, these types can be labelled 
as ‘relocated refuse area (relocated dump, factor 1); ‘relocated cultural layer’ (factor 2); 
‘clean-up of ruins (following a fire)’ (factor 3); and ‘secondary refuse’ (a dump in a feature, 
factor 4). Hence, factors 3 and 4 represent an indicator of a close chronological relationship 
between the assemblage and the sunken feature, whereas factor 1 as indication of a much 
looser chronological (and also functional and spatial) integrity (the contents of the feature 
may come from the same or the preceding chronological phases). Factor 2, on the other 
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hand, is a warning indicator, since assemblages typical for this factor probably contain a 
significant admixture of residual material (pottery, animal bones and daub), both from the 
previous phases of the same culture and even from earlier periods. 


6. Conclusion 


The results of the aforementioned analyses led to the conclusion that the majority of the 
pottery material at the FBA settlement can be classified as internal residue (69%) and 
external residue (17%). It can be assumed that the external residue comes from the cultural 
layer, not from earlier sunken features, since no spatial correlation has been observed 
between the distribution of earlier features and the density of the external residue (Kuna 
and Némcová et al. 2012, 225-6). Among other, this is indirect evidence that in the FBA a 
cultural layer did exist on the surface of the activity area, unlike today, when it has already 
been removed by erosion and ploughing. On the basis of the ratio between the internal and 
external residues, as well as for other reasons, it can be assumed that a substantial decrease 
in the number of potsherds continuously occurred in the cultural layer, primarily as the 
result of climatic factors and mechanical treatment. 

Pottery specimens that can be regarded as tertiary refuse made up approximately 13% 
of the entire component, whereas primary and secondary refuse apparently contributed 
a negligible amount (collectively less than 1%) to the creation of the given assemblages. 
This observation apparently represents a significant warning against regarding assemblages 
as chronologically and functionally coherent units, since residual material does, to a large 
extent, contain artefacts that originated in other phases of the activity area. 

This conclusion was also important for establishing the relative chronology of the 
settlement features at the Roztoky site. It has been shown (Kuna and Némcová 2012, 
210-17) that seriation of the pottery assemblages does not produce reasonable results 
if all potsherds are considered. Instead, an approach should be employed in which only 
the pottery of primary, secondary and tertiary refuse (7e. approximately 14% of vessels 
altogether) is used for the chronological analysis, while both the categories of presumed 
residue should be excluded. In the given case this approach proved possible with respect to 
the overall number of pottery fragments and produced a relatively meaningful result. 

Nevertheless, even though the densities of fragments of the fragmentation group A 
(internal residue) and intrusions (external residue) do correlate, they do so only to some 
degree and the density of group A is also dependent on the density of other groups (C-D). 
This could either mean that the deposition of vessels belonging to fragmentation group A 
is not entirely uniform or that the internal and external residues in the cultural layer were 
not yet completely mixed. 

A depositional analysis of the find assemblages also indicated that the management of 
settlement refuse in the activity area was more complex than commonly assumed. It does 
not seem probable that refuse was discarded just anywhere on the settlement surface; it is 
far more likely that specialised areas (formal refuse areas) were used. It is interesting that M. 
Ernée (2005) reached a similar conclusion on the basis of other data (phosphate analysis of 
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the sunken feature fills). The assumption of specialised refuse areas as ‘intermediate dumps’ 
helps to explain how potsherds from the fill of sunken features could stay relatively large 
but come from different vessels — in the entire FBA site only 1.2 sherds on average belong 
to a single pottery vessel. If broken vessels had been thrown directly into sunken features 
more often, the ratio of potsherds to specimens would be substantially different. 

The ‘intermediary dump’ hypothesis also helps to explain several other phenomena. If 
sunken features served for a direct deposition of refuse following the end of their original 
function, they would have either been stuffed by pottery (if the refuse was composed 
mainly of pottery) or pottery and other materials would have created separate clusters or 
layers in the features. However, this mostly is not the case: the fill of features is sometimes 
completely homogeneous, sometimes in several layers, but artefact (pottery) fragments are 
typically scattered randomly throughout the entire fill, including fragments of the same 
pottery vessels. 

This interpretation also explains why traces of functional patterning of the prehistoric 
activity areas cannot be usually captured in settlement refuse and why attempts to identify 
such patterning should be approached with great reserve (vs. Halstead et al. 1978). If the 
majority of refuse had passed through an intermediate dump, its content would have to 
be heavily homogenised. 

Not quite clear, however, is the question of which material (besides pottery) made up the 
remaining and predominant part of the contents of the refuse areas. Possible answers include 
ash, manure (if cattle were kept in stables), human excrements (if refuse area were used also 
as latrines) and daub. Daub that was not burnt could have transformed over time into a 
common type of clay layer. The fill of some of the features corresponds to this model; in 
addition to dark clay, some of them often contain randomly arranged grains and lenticular 
forms of light subsoil material (unburned daub). These finds may be perhaps related to the 
enormous amounts of daub that must have been produced at each residential area. 

The FBA settlement site in Roztoky is regarded as evidence of a gradual, uninterrupted 
development of a single homestead over the course of five generations. The individual 
construction phases at the site evidently respect one another (which originally created the 
impression of several contemporary settlement segments), and even their assumed spatial 
shift creates a logical trajectory (clockwise — according to alphabetical order of the cluster 
labels in Fig. 22.2). This fact is interpreted as evidence that the remains of the previous 
occupation were not entirely ‘dead’ remnants during the following use of the residential 
area but could have served some specific purpose. The deposition of refuse could represent 
one of the possible functions of the abandoned parts of the site (cf. Kvétina 2007; 2010 
for Neolithic sites); use as a burial area is another possibility (Neustupny 1996). A 
high probability that finds deposited and discovered in sunken features come to a large 
extent from other phases of the site occupation than the features themselves was already 
pointed out using the example of Early Medieval houses (Kuna er al. 2010). Although no 
mechanism of this kind has been directly documented thus far for prehistoric features, 
the notion of deposition as a complex management of settlement refuse appears to be 
generally plausible. 
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